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conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


5-6 Texas Life Convention, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 


11-13. Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Acc. & Sickness Mtg., Edge- 
water Beach, Chicago. 
15-16 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Broadview, Wichita. 


29 Arkansas St. Assn. of Life Undw., Sales Congress, Marion, 
Little Rock. 

Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Comb. Cos. Conf., Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood Beach. 


5-6  lowa Assn. of Life Underwriters, Fisher Community Center, 
Marshalltown. 

5-6 Society of Actuaries, Roosevelt, New Orleans. 

9-10 Assn. of Life Ins. Counsel, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

9-11 Home Office Life Undw. Assn., Sheraton-Plaza, Boston. 

10-12 Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 5, Biltmore, Oklahoma 
City. 

13-14 Int. Gen. Agents & Mgrs. Conf. of Pacific Northwest, 
NALU, Davenport, Spokane. 


13-14 New England Gen. Agents’ & Mgrs. Assn.. NALU, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. 

13-15 Indiana Assn. of Life Underwriters, Claypool, Indianapolis. 

15-18 Ins. Accounting & Statistical Assn., Sherman, Chicago. 

15-18 Life Ins. Agency Mgt. Assn., Agency Off. Round Table, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs. 

16-18 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Statler-Hilton, Dallas. 


19 Fraternal Actuarial Assn., Sherman, Chicago. 

19-20 Fraternal Field Mgrs. Assn., Congress, Chicago. 

19-20 New York St. Life Undw., Assn., Spring Delegate Meeting, 
Sheraton, Rochester. 


22-27 Million Dollar Round Table, Hawaiian Village Hotel, Hono- 
lulu. 

25-27 Canadian Life Ins. Off. Assn., Royal York, Toronto. 

25-27 Life Insurers Conference, Roosevelt, New Orleans. 


30-1 Amer. Life Convention, Medical Section Meeting, Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs. 
30-3 Nat'l Assn. of Ins. Commis., Fairmont, San Francisco. 





company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Bankers Nat | ( M gir, N. J. 

< Wa Ir nal Lit f CO. Atlanta, Ga. 

ARIZONA Licensed 

Motor Life Insurance Company Phoenix, Ariz. 

ARKANSAS Admitted 

Georgia International Lif¢ G Atlanta Ga 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Brotherhood Mut ns.C Fort Wayne, Ind 

IDAHO Examined 

Perpetual S irity Life ran eC B Idah 

HAWAII Admitted 

Life lr rar N Ameri | Pa. 

MARYLAND Licensed 

Fidelity and Guaranty Life Ins. Co. . Baltimore, Md. 
Examined 

Bea n Life Ir Jrance Some any : Ba Md. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Globe Life Insurance Company Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia-United Life Ins. C Philadelphia, Pa 

United Services Life Insurance Co. Washington, D. C. 

MISSISSIPPI Admitted 

All American Life & Ca Co P Rid 

MONTANA Admitted 

Pacthe Fidelity Life lnc. C ; Los Angeles, Cal. 

NEVADA Examined 

The Universe Life Insurar Co. Carson City, Nev. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. ...... Allentown, Pa. 

8 


Examined 
Association Canado-Americaine u Manct N. 
OHIO ; Admitted 
Layman Life Insurance Company ............... . Anderson, Ind, 
PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. Philad a, Pa, 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Dixie Life Insurance Company Sea Spartanb ae 
Admitted 
American Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ; Pensacola, Fla, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company ew . . Pittsfic Mass. 
Examined 
Francis Marion Life Insurance Co. . ...Columk $.¢ 
General Life Insurance Co. of America ..........Columt .. € 
New South Life Insurance Company .... Columt $. ¢ 
TEXAS Admitted 
Georgia International Life Ins. Co. ........ ; At Ga 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. . ; Los Ang Ca 
Selective Life Insurance Company ; Ph Ariz, 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. Philade a, Pa 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Home Beneficial Life Insurance Co. .. Richmond, Va 
Home Mutual Life Insurance Co. .. : Baltin Md, 
WISCONSIN Admitted 
California-Western States Life Ins. Co. Sacramé Ca 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. ..... Bost Mass 
WYOMING Licensed 
Pacific-Atlantic Life Insurance Co. .. ..Cheye rr 





new directors 


American Investment Life (Tenn.}: Carroll Rosenbloom 
president of the Baltimore Colts of the National Footba 
League. 

American Life (N.Y.}: Clarence H. Tookey, actuarial 
vice-president and director of Occidental Life Insuran 
Company of California. 


€ 


Beneficial Life _— Marion G. Romney, member of the 
Council of Twelve Apostles, Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints and Hugh B. Brown, also a member of 
the Council of Twelve Apostles. 


Berkshire Life (Mass.): Christian H. Herter, Jr., son of the 
Secretary of State and partner in the Boston law firm 
of Bingham, Dana and Gould. Donald C. Watson, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston. 


Boston Mutual Life (Mass.): Marshall G. Bolster, attorney- 
at-law and trustee with offices in Boston. 


Craftsman Life (Mass.): Oliver H. Scharnberg, senior 
consultant with Scudder, Stevens & Clark, 
Counsel. 


investment 


Equitable Life (lowa): W. D. MacKinnon, vice-president 
and actuary and Fredrik H. C. Wachtmeister, Warren- 


ton, Virainia. 


Fidelity Mutual Life (Pa.): Harleston R. Wood, president 
of Alan Wood Steel Company. 


Georgia International Life (Ga.): Arthur C. Hueners 
secretary-treasurer. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE * 


Month 
January 


First two months 
Marcn 


wv 
May 


TOTAL 


First two months 


1959 
$4,814 

5,183 
$9,997 

5,930 





$69,553 


1960 
$4,752 
5,291 





$10,043 


ORDINARY INSURANCE 


$3,578 
3,743 
$7,321 
4,542 
4.412 
4,285 
4,518 
4,303 
4,053 
3,931 
4.236 
4.325 
4.914 


$50,840 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL 


First two months 


Year 


$3,460 
3,826 


$7,286 


INSURANCE 
$487 


559 


$1,046 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 


First two months 





Year ..... 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency 


Life Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 
in the ordinary and group figures. 


$746 
873 


$805 
906 





$1,619 
752 





$1,711 


* 1959 figures have been revised to include Hawaii. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA.| 


DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General | 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 








| BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 








SHREVEPORT, LA. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 








| JACKSON, MISS. | 








If the answer is YES, then PIONEER 
AMERICAN is the Company for 
YOU! 


| MERIDIAN, MISS. | 








I COLUMBIA, S. C. | 








%& AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
% EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 


%& TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS 
AND BONUSES 


% THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


| LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 








| LUBBOCK, TEXAS | 


| AMARILLO, TEXAS | 











FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 





PIONEER AMERICAN 


MPA 








This is an actual photograph of a boy 


with pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Years ago he might not have gone home, 

ever! But thanks to today’s modern 

methods, his case was diagnosed early—and 

after only a few months of treatment, 

he was released from the hospital. 

Your purchase of Christmas Seals helps 

to make true stories like this possible — 

through continually improved TB 

diagnosis, research, and patient 

rehabilitation. Buy and use Christmas Seals* 
This space contributed t 
the National Tuberculosis 


Association and its 
affiliates by | 
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7-tume winner of 
Massachusetts 
Mutual 


MAN OF THE YEAR 
AWARD 





Daniel Auslander, C.L.U., New York. 
Copeland Agency, has been named Man oj 
the Year, the most outstanding of al! Massa. 
chusetts Mutual representatives. The signal 
honor is in recognition of his excellent ser. 
vice to his policyholders, his agency 2nd the 
Company in the past year. This is the 
seventh time he has earned this distinction, 


Mr. Auslander entered the life insurance 
business with his present agency on | ecem- 
ber 23, 1930. He is a “natural born”’ life 
underwriter, dedicated to his business. 


HIS REMARKABLE RECORD 
INCLUDES THESE 
NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENTS 


Ordinary sales in 1959, $6,004,050, o 
new all-time high for any Massachusetts 


Mutual man in a single year. 


Mr. Auslander’s 1959 record is particularly 
significant because in that year Massachv- 
setts Mutual sold over a billion dollars of 
ordinary, exclusive of paid-up additions... 
the first time, to the best of our knowledge 


that this has been done by a general 


agency company. 


$1,000,000 or more life insurance placed 
in the Massachusetts Mutual in each of 
the past 23 years. 


Massachusetts Mutual’s leading producer 
in each of 10 years. 


One of our 100 top producers in each of 
the past 28 years. 


Leaders Club member for 18 years, from 
start of this honor roll. 


Million Dollar Round Table Member since 
1934, Life and Qualifying member every 
year since 1936. 


Received National Quality Award in 
each of the past 15 years. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS * ORGANIZED 185! 
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ee¢@ Since 1942, when Federal legis- 
lation encouraged the establishment 
of private pension plans, over fifty 
thousand such arrangements have 
been evolved. At the outset, and for 
some years following, nearly all pen- 
were invested in fixed 
After World War II, 
however, a number of factors com- 
bined to urge the investment of such 
funds in common stock. Because of 
the relative youth of any such pro- 


sion funds 


securities. 


gram, a tendency to overlook its 
hidden hazards is understandable ; 
such hazards, however, do or could 
exist and it is well to be aware of 
them. See page 14 for the first sec- 
tion of a two-part article discussing 
Equity Pension Fund Risks in a 
lucid and definitive manner. 


eee The trend among young people 
just coming into financial responsi- 
bility today appears to be buying 
common stocks as a means toward 
building an estate. The last ten years 
have been rosy ones in the stock mar- 
ket, and potential stockholders, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, are op- 
timistic about the future. Holding 
this attitude and hoping for quick, 
spectacular returns, they tend to 
disregard or to forget the greater 
long-range advantages to be gained 
from an investment program in in- 
surance. Partly to blame for this 
misdirection of sentiment are the in- 
surance men, who have not stressed 
enough the soundness of such a pro- 
gram. It is time for the industry to 
take Another Look at itself, to re- 
assess its values, and to present itself 
in the light of a sound and sensible 
investment to young clients. 
page 21, 


See 


°°? long-term sickness or severe 
injury require a specialized insur- 
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es? 





ance coverage, which necessarily has 
given rise to major medical, or com- 
prehensive insurance. Still to some 
degree in an experimental stage, 
comprehensive medical expense 
plans present numerous problems, 
which the industry must work long 
and arduously to solve. It is well 
periodically to reappraise develop- 
ments in the comprehensive field 
from all standpoints in order to 
evaluate its growth. Major Medical 
—A Reappraisal, on page 29, essays 
to do this. 


eee Not all office procedures lend 
themselves to the latest electronic 
methods of execution. sut even 
highly individual pieces of work can 
be done more speedily if unnecessary 
steps are eliminated and if, in the 
case of work involving paper forms, 
sufficient information is included on 
a single form so that no others are 
needed. If more than one copy is 
indicated, typed material, as ever, 
can produce carbons with no time 
loss. A company which, with care- 
fully-planned materials and_ pro- 
cedures, has reduced non-electronic 
efficiency to a science describes its 
success with One-Typing Produc- 
tion, on page 37. 


eee The keeping of records is an 
essential facet of any business. For 
some years, due to divergencies in 
purpose, record-keeping for Federal 
income taxation has been a thing 
apart from record-keeping for ac- 
counting reports. Dual record-keep- 
ing, although expensive, may be 
necessary; the keeping of records 
beyond this is often simply for its 
own sake or tradition’s, serving no 
valid purpose and consuming time, 
space, and money unjustifiably. Into 
this category, says the article on page 


43, falls the posting of cards for 
Premium History Records. 


eee As regards insurance in force, 
one finds ranked among the five top 
companies the Veterans Administra- 
tion. In the fall of 1958, an insur- 
ance-conversion law affecting veter- 
ans of the Korean conflict was en- 
acted. The VA, with four months to 
prepare itself for an inundation of 
applications, decided on a crash pro- 
gram turned to an electronic 
data processing system to get the 
job done. Automation in the Veter- 
ans Administration proved highly 
satisfactory, as can be seen on page 
47, and this account will be of gen- 
eral interest to the industry. 


and 


eee New investment and insurance 
media—mutual funds, direct writing 
companies, and the like—have en- 
joyed enormous growth in the past 
few years; they have attracted 
clients and dollars that might for- 
merly have gone to purchase conven- 
tional insurance through the Ameri- 
can agency (and 
companies) of long experience and 
astute judgment continue firmly to 
believe in the agency system as a 
superior insurance medium, and the 
safest and most all-encompassing of 
investment arrangements. Among 
the Obligations of Management in 
the traditional insurance industry are 


system. But men 


those to preserve and propagate, by 
teaching an example, the system in 
which they believe. See page 77 


eee | ife insurance is such a vital 
business and performs such a valu- 
able public service that it is very 
easy and satisfying to look only at 
its attributes. There are, however, 
some areas which are susceptible of 
improvement. Policyholders who are 
clients of career agents receive, in 
the main, an adequate measure of 
service, but there are others who 
have all too little contact with the 
man who is supposed to be their 
insurance counselor. Another prob- 
lem is presented by those buyers 
who allow their insurance to lapse 
after a year or two. But the greatest 
of Our Responsibilities is to take 
positive and effective action against 
inflation ; this, after war, is the great- 
est threat to our security. The ar- 
ticle on page 87 should serve to alert 
everyone to these dangers. 
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JUST ENGAGED? JUST MARRIED? Help your client meet his immediate 
needs with a basic MONY policy. Later, as new needs come up, he will 


want to talkwith you about MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ riders. Result? A long-range 
MONY program that’s convenient for your clients, and profitable for you, 


WHY MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ WILL MEAN 
ADDED BUSINESS FOR YOU 


You start your client with a basic MONY policy, 
probably with one or more ‘ADD-ON’ riders, to 
best cover his current needs. (He even gets a dis- 
count if his policy is for $5,000 or more.) Later, 
to meet new needs, you help him adjust his policy 


NEW BABY? Important new reason for NEW HOME? A MONY rider, added to 
your client to see you about adding your client’s policy, can cover his mort- 
on MONY riders to his basic MONY policy. _gage and help his family keep their home. 


by adding on MONY riders, subject, of course, to 
MONY’s reasonable underwriting requirements. 
That way, he establishes a growing program with 
‘ADD-ON’—and you. Find out more about ‘ADD- 
ON.’ Send for free booklet or call any MONY office. 


REE BOOKLET TELLS BROKERS 
ABOUT MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ 


MONY, Dept. 81-16, Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send copies of MONY’s 
free ‘ADD-ON’ booklet. 
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Brokerage Name 


Mua oO. New York 


The Mutval Life Insurance Compony Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Seles ond service offices located throughout the United Stotes ond in Conede = —_ e™ 
for Ube, Accident & Sickness, Growp insuronce, Penson Plans, MGMT TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW 
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GETTING 
GOOD MEN 


HY IS RECRUITING so difficult and how can we 
Wir on to the men we get? These perplexing 
questions probably bothered the first agent to decide 
that he could not see all the prospects he wanted to and 
took on another man, way back in the stone age of life 
insurance selling. He thus became the first general 
agent to recruit a man. Certainly no one has found 
the answers to these problems, and we shall not pretend 
that we are going to break the rule. Some aspects, as 
well as recent developments, however, deserve comment. 


Potential 


The total number of young men who can be exposed 
to interest in life insurance should be larger now than 
it was a few years ago when the “depression babies” 
were entering their twenties in limited numbers. The 
prospect should improve for the next several years, 
through the early 1960s at least. This does not mean 
that a high proportion of these men can be interested 
in selling life insurance as a career. 


Although an improper image of life insurance selling 
is often blamed for difficulty in recruiting, other, more 
Many 
observers have indicted our civilization as too soft, too 
passive, too security-conscious. The virile qualities of 
aggressiveness, daring, and the willingness to take 
risks even with the chance of failure—all are subor- 
dinated in many young men today. If we are honest 
we must admit that much of business encourages these 
deficiencies and the education which prepares for busi- 
ness naturally conforms. 


basic factors should bear more responsibility. 


But fortunately there are many men who are not soft, 
despite easier living than their fathers enjoyed and who 
have affection for their mothers but are no longer tied 
to them. It may be necessary for us to revise some of 
our settled ideas if we are to tap this recruiting market, 
but it is there to be developed. 
agent approaches our door we must open our minds to 


3efore a prospective 


a wider range of ‘‘pre-selection selection” than many of 
us have wished to in the past. 


Number of Acquaintances 


The time is long past when many general agents 
hired men chiefly with the idea that they would sell 
their relatives and friends and then be out of the busi- 
ness. But perhaps the number of people a prospective 
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agent knows is even less important than we used to 
think. 
with everybody and who has a fairly wide circle of 


A nice, quiet young man who gets along well 


acquaintances and friends may be an ideal organization 
man but a poor salesman. All the qualities he has may 
be desirable, but unless he is accustomed to hard work, 
is aggressive, can be his own self-starter, likes to meet 
new people, and can talk to them, he will probably peter 
out after he has sold his friends. A good company and 
good general agent can see that the proper man gets 
prospects. 


There is, otf course, much more to selection than this. 
The tests are a recognized necessity in any modern 
agency. Interviews, once the entire «nethod of selec- 
tion, still cannot be underrated today. Additional selec 
tion aids are coming into use. 


New Developments 


Charles E. Drimal, C.L.U., general agent for Penn 
Mutual in New York, sends men he is considering ac- 
cepting to a psychiatrist for testing. His results, pub- 
lished in the insurance press, show a large measure of 
success over the years with a high proportion of his 
recruits still in the life insurance business. 


Just recently Samuel Robbins, C.L.U. and Herry 
O. Teltscher have announced success in using hand- 
writing analysis to discover promising or negative re- 
sults in prospective agents. Their paper on the subject 
is published in the April 1960 Life Insurance Courant. 


Necessity for Careful Recruiting 


No one knows just how much it costs to put a new 
man in an agency and keep him for awhile. Some peo- 
ple think about $3,000, some say more. Recruiting even 
a good man who later becomes successful is expensive 
enough. Recruiting a failure is costly to the company 
and general agent and a serious setback to the man. 
With the growing reluctance of young men to enter 
any selling field, selection techniques paradoxically have 
Each 
step forward is to be applauded and every attempt to 


to become tougher to avoid recruiting misfits. 
refine techniques encouraged. 
And, lest good recruits be wasted, training and super- 


vision must keep pace, steadily improving to make the 
most of the fine new material. 











EQUITY PENSIO! 


DENNIS N. WARTERS AND 
WILLIAM M. RAE 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, lowa 


nN 1942 the United States Con- 

gress enacted legislation encour- 
aging the establishment of private 
pension plans providing benefits 
supplemental to those provided by 
the Social Security Law. Since that 
time, over fifty thousand qualified re- 
tirement plans have come into being. 
All but a very few of these plans 
provide fixed dollar 
amounts to those entitled and in- 
volve the accumulation over the 
years of very substantial contribu- 
tions made to the plans by employers 
and employees, While there are no 
exact figures available, the total ac- 
cumulated funds in qualified retire- 
ment plans as of the end of 1958 
are estimated to amount to approxi- 


benefits in 


mately 37 billion dollars, as against 
$3 billion in 1941. About $15 billion 
of this total is in the hands of life 
insurance companies covering bene- 
fits promised under insured plans 
and about $22 billion represents the 
assets of self-insured pension plans 
administered by trusts. 


Fixed Income 


In 1941 and for some years there- 
after, pension funds in this country 
were almost entirely 
fixed income securities. 


invested in 

This type 
of investment was considered best 
fitted to the fixed dollar liability of 
the pension fund. Since the war, 
the rapid growth of the large num- 
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ber of new pension plans, the long 
continued increase in the market 
prices of common stocks, and the 
desire to hedge against a further 
depreciation of the dollar have 
changed the picture. Many invest- 
ment managers point out that there 
seems to be no need for liquidity as 
pension funds seem to grow indefi- 
nitely. They urge that a substantial 
part of each pension fund be invested 
in common stocks. Unfortunately, 
some of the hidden risks involved 
seem to be overlooked. The invest- 
ment of pension funds differs from 
the investment of other funds in a 
rather specialized way. 


Securities Sold 


In the life of many pension funds 
there will be times when, instead of 
expected cash income being available 
for investment, securities must be 
sold to meet pension payments. 

It is understandable that this vital 
problem has received practically no 
attention in print, because what we 
might call optimum conditions have 
existed for most plans since the war 


and the great majority are less than 
twenty years old. Under optimum 
conditions there is usually no cash 
flow problem during the first two 
decades or so. However, neither in- 
flation nor continued growth will en- 
tirely eliminate it. 


Arises at Earlier Date 


The cash problem arises at a much 
earlier date in the event of a serious 
recession, if employment declines in- 
stead of growing, e.g., introduction 
of automation, if the business fails 
to prosper, in the event of merger 
or termination, etc. 

The impact of cash flow in the 
operation of a pension fund is best 
illustrated by studying a hypotheti- 
cal fund under some of the many 
situations which may arise. 

To start with, we need a hypo- 
thetical employer and a distribution 
of his employees by age. This 1s 
shown in Table 1, which is taken 
from Transactions of the Society of 
Actuaries, Volume IV, page 30. 
There are one thousand employees 
in total, Each year ten reach age 65 


TABLE | 
Active Employees 


Age Vumber Age Number 
30 100 40 30 
3 84 41 28 
32 71 42 ae 
33 60 43 26 
34 51 44 25 
35 44 45 24 
36 40 46 23 
37 36 47 22 
38 34 48 21 
39 32 49 20) 


Aae Number Age NViumber 
50 19 60 11 
51 18 61 11 
52 17 62 11 
53 16 63 10 
54 15 64 10 
55 14 
56 13 
57 13 
5 12 
59 12 
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; and retire, ninety others quit or die. TABLE 2 
nee These are replaced by one — Retired Employees 
cash new employees each year, so that the ; 1ge Number Age Number Age Number 
te total work force remains constant at 65 10 75 7 85 3 
9 : 0 7¢ ( 8¢ 2 
‘4 one thousand, It is assumed that all = a t 7 . 
er 1n- ‘ 67 ) 7/ 6 8/ 2 
1] new employees are hired at age 68 9 78 6 Qe ; 
il @n- ‘ . * - os . : ; 69 9 79 5 89 ] 
thirty for simplicity in making the 6 7 5 tee. 
mAs, , 70 8 80 2 90 1 
calculations. 71 g 81 4 9] 1 
In the beginning, there are no 72 8 82 4 92 1 
: . a -— ; P 72 ” Q2 4 93 1 
ensioners. The first block of ten “se di ne : ? 
Ae ‘ : 74 7 84 3 94 I 
— retire one year after the plan is 9s 1 
il i <i e ad - ; - 
E started and ten retire each year 83 30 15 
eT10us ; ‘ , aes 85 135 
. thereafter. Some pensioners die 2 a 
les 1n- e 35 150 
ction each year so that after the plan has Note: The first two columns illustrate the situation after the plan has been in effect 
fail been in effect for ten years we can tor ten years. ane ae 
> fale : rd . le first tour columns lillustrate it alter the plan has been 1n effect tor twenty 
LIS 5 The f f l llustrate it | lan | I ff 
: expect that there will be 85 pension- alee 
lerger . , ; ° - years. : : , . ‘ o , 
ers alive. After it has been in effect All six columns illustrate the situation after the plan has been in effect for 
n the for twenty years we can expect 135 thirty-one years, and thereafter. 
l . 7 = . - . 
5 ton pensioners to be alive; after thirty 
thet years, 149 alive. Thereafter, there termination, and that the past serv- tributions to it, earnings on it, pen- 
ae will always be one hundred and fifty _ ice liability is paid off over a 20 year sion payments from it, and its net 
; pensioners, although the composition period. Thus, we are assuming near income after pension payments un- 
hypo- of this group naturally changes as optimum conditions for our fund for der these near optimum conditions, 
ution additional people retire and as exist- a long period of time. All this is shown in Table 3A for 
his j ing pensioners die. All this is shown Now we are in a position to com-__ representative years. 
S N) x Eo Pi a 4 * . 
taken in Table 2, which also comes from pute the progress of the fund, con- Continued on the next page) 
ety of page 30, Volume IV, of the Trans- 
» 30 actions of the Society of Actuaries. 
30. TABLE 3A 
loyees ‘ : 
ota a , Stationary Active Staff 
ge 0. Optimistic Assumptions ; 
(in thousands} 
For simplicity we will assume that ; eld aa Gross Benefit Net In- 
each employee gets the same salary Year Fund Contributions Earnings Income Payments  come(1) 
; : : . : @ (a (a 
. and that each pensioner gets an an- 1 $ 0 Normal(2) $474 Normal (3) $ 0 $474 Normal $ 0 $474 
umber nual pension of $3,000, all paid at 11 4311 Normal 474. Normal 172 646 Normal 255 391 
11 the beginni ¢ oes we : 21 8,142. Normal 117. Normal 326 443 Normal 405 38 
ing of the year, including , ~i ; : “ 2 
11 | ee gtr a the year, ‘ cludi IS 4] 8,329 Normal 117 Normal 333 450 Normal 450 0 
11 the year in which he retires. We 61 8,329 Normal 117. Normal 333 450 Normal 450 0 
10 will also assume that the fund itself Note: (1) a rn ee — investable income. It is contributions plus earn- 
10 e: of : ings less beneht payments. 
ari . very ver +e ’ unt ” P pe A . : 
1s 4% each and every year, busi (2) “Normal” contributions mean those actuarially calculated in accordance 
ness prospers each year, the em- with the Basic Assumptions set forth in the article, and on the “entry age 
ployer makes each contribution on normal” funding method widely used for pension plans. 
eee rae : (3) “Normal” earnings mean 4%. 
le, there are no mergers or plan These definitions also apply to Tables 3B through 9. 
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Equity Pension—Continued TABLE 3B 


Stationary Active Staff 


During the early years of this par- (in thousands) 


ticular plan, contributions and in- 


vestment earnings far exceed pen- ; ; ; ee 4 Oe Gross Benefit Vet 
sion payments so that there is a Year Fund Contributions Earninas Income Payments come 
- ii (a (a (a 

substantial amount of money to in- 21 $8142 Normal $117. Normal $326 $443 Normal $405 38 
vest each year. For example, in the 2! 8142 0 Nor. (4) 0 Normal 326 326 Normal 405 79 
Sectuth voor the wet ine > wane 21 8,142. Normal 117 YY Nor. 163 280 Normal 405 125 
eleventh year the net income avail- 2) §142 ONor. 0 %%Nor. 163. 163 Normal 405 242 
able for investment is $391,000. This Note: (4) “0 Nor.” contributions means zero contributions, as opposed to one-half 
early record under these conditions normal contributions or full normal contributions. 


: . ; ; This definition also applies to Tables 4 through 9. 
is what gives rise to the mistaken 


notion that pension funds always 

grow and that there is never any TABLE 4A 
need for liquidation. But even here, 
by the twenty-first year the net in 
come is only $38,000. By the forty- 


Effect of Postponing Past Service Contributions 
(in thousands) 





first and sixty-first years the net : é ; a Gross Benefit 
. " ¥ bs . Year Fund Contributions Earnings Income Payments | me 
income is zero, all of the contribu- = a fa 
tions and all of the earnings being 1 $ 0 Normal $474. Normal $ 0 $474 Normal $ 0 §$ 474 
es eee a : : is 11 4311 Normal 117 Normal 172 289 Normal 255 34 
required to meet the pension pay- 5, 3854 Normal ae Steen 154 271 Normal 405 44 
roll. 4] 6,070 Normal 375 Normal 243 618 Normal 450 8 
Now let us look more closelv at 61 8,329 Normal 117 Normal 333 450 Normal 450 0 
say, the twenty-first year and vary 
some assumptions for that year. TABLE 4B 
Table 3B is illustrative. 
Line 1 presents the near optimum Effect of Postponing Past Service Contributions 
Pkg ee ; (in thousands) 
picture. Line 2 illustrates the ef- 
fect of skipping an employer con- Gross Benefit \ 
tribution, of necessity or otherwise Year Fund Contributions Earnings Income Payments = Income 
owe ° ° : =e ‘ (a a (a 
Che net income is minus $79,000 so 21 $3,854 Normal $117 Normal $154 $271 Normal $405 $-134 
that it is necessary to liquidate 21 3,854 0 Nor. 0 Normal 154 154 peter 405 ot 
‘ 7 ‘ n> 21 3.854 Normal 117. “Nor. 77 194. Normal 405 21 
> o 2c > - ~e S79 OOD - V7,O¢ « . . a a - - a 
enough Securities to produce $19, OO 21 3,854 0ONor. 0 WNor. 77 77 Normal 405 328 
in order to meet the pension load. 
Line 3 illustrates normal employer 
contributions, but half-rate earnings 
(because of reduced or passed div- nately, the time when earnings on tion may occur automatically, to the 


idends on stocks, defaulted bond in- the fund are depressed is likely to extent that bonds or other debt obli- 
terest, capital losses, low yield se- coincide with the time that the em- gations are then maturing and do 
curities, etc.). The net income is ployer’s own profits are depressed not default. Stocks, of course, never 
minus $125,000. Line 4 illustrates and he needs to cut his contributions. mature. 


both zero contributions and half- This in turn can well coincide with : Si 

a. Pane ‘cians ; Service Contributions 

rate earnings, and shows that $242,- the time when security prices are 

000 would have to be raised by depressed and liquidation must be Let’s assume optimum conditions, 


liquidation of securities. Unfortu- made at a loss. Some of the liquida- except that the employer skips mak- 
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BUILD A SECURE FUTURE WITH... 
YOUR OWN AGENCY 


Built on the strong foundation of Central Standard Life’s 
new Career Contract that offers you: 


Completely vested Renewals for the With Central Standard You Enjoy 





premium paying period of the policy + working with an agent-agency 
Substantial Override for general agents building organization 
Accident and Sickness Plans— * company sponsored education 
“your partner for Life” * tested-proven direct mail aids 
High Value Low Premium Life Plans * liberal underwriting 


Top First Year Commissions 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose"’ 
Benjamin Disraeli 
Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 
contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 
Agency Director. 


In Force: $357,405,420 
Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 














CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident + Sickness 





ing past service contributions for 
years eleven through twenty or the 
fund suffers an equivalent amount 
of loss during those years from ad- 
verse mortality, earnings, turnover, 
rate of retirement, capital loss, etc. 
Suppose also that this shortage is 
made up by additional contributions 
in years twenty-two through fifty- 
one. What is the picture then? 


TABLE 5 


Effect of Increasing Benefits 
(in thousands) 


Year Fund Contributions 


@ a 


Earnings 


Tables 4A and 4B show us, illus- 
trating a highly irregular net income. 

Table 4B spotlights the situation 
in the twenty-first year. Assets must 
be liquidated to the extent of $134,- 
000 even if contributions and earn- 
ings are normal for that year, If 
contributions are skipped in the 
twenty-first year the liquidation 
must produce $251,000, and if earn- 


ings are also down to half-rate the 
substantial sum of $328,000 must be 
raised through liquidation. 

Would not all these cash flow 
problems disappear if we had per- 
petual creeping inflation with a reg- 
ular increase in the amount of pen- 
sion to each individual? The answer 
is no. Table 5 illustrates the effect 
of $3,000 annual pension benefits 
for the first ten years of the plan, 
$3,600 for the next ten years, $4,200 
for the next ten years, $4,800 for 
the next ten years, and so on ad 
infinitum, increasing $600 each 
decade. Accrued liability created by 
each benefit increase is spread over 
the succeeding twenty years. 

This table spotlights the twenty- 


Gross 
Income 


Benefit Net 
Payments Income 


(a (a “4 Ss Fc r-fre Sj rt fire rears. 
21 $8910 Normal $389 Normal $356 $745 Normal $567 $178 —tTSt» forty-first, and sixty-first year 
21 8,910 0 Nor. 0 Normal 356 356 Normal 567 -211 In any of these years, employer con- 
21 = 8,910 = Normal 389% Nor. 178 567 Normal 567 0 tributions can be postponed only at 
al 8,910 0 Nor. 0 % Nor. 178 178 Normal 567 = -389 substantial liquidation of assets and 
41 12,335 Normal 455 Normal 493 948 Normal 810 138 the situation gets progressively 
41 12,335 0ONor. 0 Normal 493 493 Normal 810 -317 worse the longer the plan is in ef- 
41 12,335. Normal 455 1%4Nor. 247 702 Normal 810 -108 cect In tl TI kippj 
4] 19355. ONar: 0 %Nor. 247 207 © Nosmal 810 563 tect. In the sixty-first year skipping 
i ate contributions and half-rate earnings 
5,664 Normal 502. Normal 626 1,128 Normal 990 138 ine Saas : oe Pe scetc 
61 15664 ONor. :  Waemeat 626 626 Normal 99 -364 require liquidation of sufficient assets 
61 15,664 Normal 502 %Nor. 313 815 Normal 990 -175 to produce $677,000. 
61 15,664 0 Nor. 0 Y%Nor. 313 313. Normal 990 —677 (Continued on the next page) 
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Equity Pension—Continued TABLE 6 may 
seen 
Would not an employer who Effective of Increasing the Working Force fund, 
perpetually grows and perpetually {in thousands) plan 
expands his work force avoid the Gross Benefit Net to th 
cash flow problem? Again the an- ear Fund — Contributions Earnings Income Payments — !ncome Wha' 
swer is no. This would delay the G G G pract 
evil day somewhat, but would not 21 $ 9.230 Normal $204 Normal $369 $ 573 Normal $405 $ 168 not h 
eliminate it. Table'6 shows us. In 31 329) QNor.| 4? Namal 39 8 Normal 105-8 I bane 
this table it is assumed that one hun- 91 9230 ONor. 0 %Nor. 185 185 Normal 405 229 In 
dred and fifty new employees Me ee fw ' a ee “~< <<. men a By tuate 
hired each year during the first 4) 14515 ONor. | G Normal 581 581 Normal 533 43 _ 
decade rather than one hundred, 41 14,515 Normal 319 4 Nor. 291 610 Normal 533 77 fluctt 
two hundred each year during the 4! 14,515 0 Nor. 0 %Nor. 291 291 Normal 533-242 can \ 
second decade, two hundred and 6) 22612 Normal 6 Worn 904 1.340 Normal 930 410 ment 
fifty annually during the third - ee Q Nor. B. Normal = 904 elon 7 26 catise 
decade, three hundred annually dur- 1 53 612 ing “0 iu os 432 452 «Normal 930 a the s 
ing the fourth decade, etc., ad ‘ or de 
infinitum. pensi 
TABLE 7 Adve 
trend 
Could Skip Contribution Effect of Decreasing the Working Force or W 
Looking at this table we see that the {in thousands) longe 
employer could skip his contribution Gross Benefit et those 
for the forty-first year without Year Fund Contributions Earnings Income Payments me pensi 
liquidating assets provided earnings @ G G sum] 
were normal. This is not a stand-off, 21 $9230 Normal $187 Normal $369 $556 Normal $405 15 than 
however, because the time when an 21 9,230 0 Nor. 0 Normal 369 369 Normal 405 36 any | 
. . 21 92,30 Normal 187 %Nor. 185 372, Normal 405 33 oa 
employer needs to skip a contribu- 3; 9330 O Nor. 0 i4Nor. 185 185 Normal 405  -220 ar 
tion because his earnings are low : . me 7 a Ae é oe = Jump 
may well be the time when security ft HZ Nomal 196 Normal 479 6 Normal $8878 op 
prices are low and favorable invest- 41 11,739 Normal 136 %Nor. 235 371 Normal 533 162 ‘rom 
ments could be made. If earnings of 41 11,739 0ONor. 0 Y%Nor. 235 235 Normal 533 298 In W 
the fund in the forty-first year are ¢, — 117. Normal 309 516 Normal 683 167 the 
also depressed, to half-rate, liquida- 61 9,966 0 Nor. 0 Normal 399 399 Normal 683 284 Net 
tion to produce $242,000 ‘must be $1 9966 Normal 117, Nor. 200317, Normal 83 “36a dow 
made. : = tuatt 
But no business can be assumed 
to have perpetual life, let alone per- thirty years, (b) have forty-seven union negotiation, etc. Here liquida- 
petual growth. Let us take an em- employees initially, age 65 to 69, tion is called for continuously. This 
ployer (in Table 7) who grows for who retire after one year, (c) make is happening today far more than Be 
the first twenty years in exactly the contributions in proportion to hours most people realize and will probably pots 
same way as the employer in Table worked, as in negotiated “cents per happen more frequently in the fu- rp 
6 but who reverts to hiring the nor- four” plans. ture. The company with which we “hvi 
mal one hundred new employees in are connected—a middle-sized com- itha 
the twenty-first year and in each Then let us cut the working force pany—has been requested to quote | be p 
year thereafter, e.g., introduction of _ jn half at the beginning of the fourth on about one terminated self-insured | nae 
automation, The situation shortly year, due to automation or other- plan per month over the last several se 
becomes quite critical as shown in wise, and maintain it at that level. years for the purchase of single pre- a 
Table “ Trouble is close at hand as Tables mium annuities. Usually pensions | it 
After a few years any significant 8A and 8B demonstrate, are provided for existing pensioners The 
decrease in contributions or in earn- In the 6th vear net income is only and (commencing at retirement ; *. 
ings calls for liquidation and the $19,000. and it has gone negative in age) for active employees nearest ves 
liquidation can be substantial. For the eleventh year by minus $75,000. _ that age, to the extent existing funds ‘ ; 
example, it can be as much as $483,- Skipped contributions or decreased and assumed earnings thereon are “a8 
000 in the sixty-first year. earnings, of course, further increase sufficient. Table 9 illustrates this. tier 
This is an optimistic illustration, the negative. Under these conditions it is neces- Sas 
however, because it assumes growth Another possibility is that ourem- sary to maintain substantial cash tial 
for twenty years followed by moder- ployer, after growing for twenty balances, earning little or no interest, sie 
ate reduction in hiring. At least as years exactly.as in Tables 6 and 7, and capital losses can occur with un- pass 
realistic would be to change our terminates his plan at the beginning happy regularity. Consequently, it is reap 
basic assumptions as follows: (a) of the twenty-first year because of very difficult to maintain earnings at 
amortize past service liability over going out of business, or merger, or the normal rate. Half-rate earnings 
= Best’s Life New | *”” 





may well be the more likely. It is wr B— <6 U) 
seen that in the sixty-first year the ' 4 






fund, W half-rate earnings after . 
— ' Wet ce 6 our service jor your 
plan teri ination, has gone negative 
Ver to the extent of a minus $6,779,000. 
nCome What this figure really means in ING : RO} 17 
practice is that the pensioners would A 
168 and haz otten $6,779 000 worth of Cc REER MEN ses 
~ 36 henefits ey were expecting. BROKERS 
- 16 ER eee Seat Hizacs 
220 In act i] practice re sults will tue- Hundreds of brokers know 
tuate widely from side to side of the 5a : 
367 dete Sia ke cos our policies are alive— 
"48 averages shown in our tables. These i 
77 fluctuations cannot be forecast and § our rates competitive. 
242 can very seriously affect any invest- ate a = 
410 ment program. There are many st Sa NUDE - ly A FULL LINE: 
26 causes. .\mounts of pension are not . LIFE, ACCIDENT, SICKNESS, HOSPITAL, GROUP, CREDIT 
a the same for everybody and the life 
‘¢ 


or death of a pensioner with a large 


pension may greatly affect results. 
Adverse mortality fluctuations and 
trends n ay occur ( pensioners, with 
or without a cure for cancer, living 
longer than expected, particularly 
those with the higher amounts of 


AREAT AMERICAN “Zh, 


ion American Reserve Insurance Company 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency V. P 


NSURANCE e SICKNESS and ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 


mé pension). Unrealized turnover as- 
sumptions, more employees retiring 








15] than expected during a recession, 
36 any lump sum death or termination TABLE 8A ; 
33 : 
os benefits provi led, any option to take 
wm) * >< < 
220 2 Se: : , 
Jump sum cash at retirement in lieu Effect of — _— Force 
es 2 : in thousands 
‘3 of pension, etc., all cause fluctuations 
63 ‘ : 
162 from the average in the year or years Gross Benefit Vet 
208 in which they occur in addition to ear Fund Contributions Earnings Income Payments — Incom 
169 the situations we have illustrated. = = a 
1O/ . : . . in ge . n nanan . = 
284 Net investable cash will go up and 1 $ O Normal $475 Normal $0 $75 Normal $ 0 = $ 475 
2 ane . . 6 1173 Normal 227. Normal 47 274, Normal 2°55 19 
366 down and disappear with these fluc- zt Spat A ee neat ooee a 
183 . PI 1] 1,074 Normal 227. Normal 43 270 Normal 345 75 
tuations. 16 528 Normal 227. Normal 21 248 Normal 405 157 
tl 
juice A Living Fund 
This 9 TABLE 8B 
T> . 
; Because the pension payments are . . 
than my net lhe pe Effect of Decreasing the Working Force 
rere an inflexible payroll, we must con- in th d 
abl pa ; ; (in thousands) 
a. clude that the pension fund is a 
ch “living fund.” Like all living things Gross Benefit Not 
«te ; 1 . ar ‘und ontributions Sarinings come -ayments come 
com- it has day-to-day needs which cannot )°@” = Fund Contributions Eorni incon Payments Incom 
quote be postponed without disastrous re- a a 
me wel | sults. It also faces emergency needs 11 = $1,074 Nore $227. Normal $43 $270) Normal $345 $- 75 
mS for cash when : . om 11 1074 0 Nor. 0 Normal 43 43. Normal 345 3()2 
everal Pr saiinicine asumptions — not 1] 1,074 Normal 227 % Nor. 22 249 Normal 345 96 
le pre- realized or conditions change. From 11 1,074 0 Nor. 0 %Nor. 22 22 Normal 345 323 
noel the point of view of the pensioner, 
sail both of these are dramatically true. 
ement The ‘y are also true from the point of TABLE 9 
view of the employer who might be 
aTes i 5 . . 
—_ called uy i as Effect of Termination of Plan 
er led upon to meet deficits when ; 
unds leek ahd uP ; one (in thousands) 
mn are east able to raise the funds. This 
his living quality of a pension fund Gross Benefit Vet 
ai needs serious consideration in tak- Year Fund Contributions Earnings Income Payments — Income 
neces- ay : ; : 
ail Ing long-term risks of any substan- Ga (a G 
sos tial nature. Neither the pensioner 21 $ 9,230 eat $ 0 neues $ 369 $ 369 sue $405 $ 36 
erest, y 4] 7 (07 orma 0 Norma 280 280 Normal 533 25: 
nor the e ‘er mav be able 7,007 . S 
th un- : mployer may be able to 61 992 Normal 0 Normal 40 40 Normal 190 150 
ois pass through the interim and thus 
y, 1th reap the profit. 21 9.230 Normal 0 Nor. 185 185 Normal 405 ~220 
ngs at T “yi . 41 3,129. Normal 0 4 Nor. 63 63 Normal 533 470 
fc 0 be continued next month ) 61 -6,779 Normal 0 % Nor. 136 136 Normal 190 -—326 
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--- a client-building highlight of 


Next time you offer disability coverage 
to your prospects, let State Mutual of 
America’s new “6-Star Portfolio”* help you. 
This attractive up-to-the-minute sales aid 
tells you and your prospects instantly that 
State Mutual loss of income insurance is 
of highest quality, liberal, competitive — 
offering monthly income payments up to 
$500 for five years or for life if disability 
is due to accident. 


© 


“Architects of Planned Living—The Advanced Standard of Excellence in Insurance Planning” 


Disability to Age 65 
10 Year Disability 

5 Year Disability 

2 Year Disability 

1 Year Disability 
yNotoilel-1a) am @lalh’, 


insurance 


Income-replacement protection is one of 
the many client-building highlights of 
PLANNED LIVING — the State Mutual of 
America sales philosophy which simplifies 
the problem of applying the right product 
to the prospect’s specific problem. For a 
booklet describing each of the contracts in 
cur “5-Star Portfolio”, contact your nearest 
State Mutual Agency or write the Home 
Office. 


* Not yet available in all states 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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ALEXANDER HUTCHINSON, CLU 
Second Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


mess because it is founded on 
the most fundamental and basic of all 
human institutions—the family. As 
Clarence Meyers wrote in one of his 
company’s career ads, “We believe 
there is an essential goodness about 
our business.” The life insurance 
business is motivated by love—man’s 
love for his family—shown by his 
desire to protect them. 

The great majority of men, how- 
ever, cannot realize or visualize with- 
out help that their families’ needs 
for money continue after the 
breadwinner’s death. They need help 
—they need us. And this is the very 
heart of the agency system. We 
know—but they don’t—that for 90% 
of the people, life insurance is an 
absolute necessity. Their property 
accumulations are trivial. 


IFE INSURANCE Is A noble busi- 





Majority Leave Nothing 


The great majority of people, 
after death, leave no other estate of 
any consequence but life insurance; 
and all too often the amount is piti- 
fully small. On the average it is 
only two years of income. These are 
fundamentals of our business. These 
are the reasons we exist. 

I mention them here because it 
seems there are all too many people 
in the industry today who have lost 
sight of these fundamentals. They 
have allowed their attention to be 
diverted from the purpose and ob- 
jective of our existence. They have 
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allowed their faith to be dampened 
by talk of inflation, and by the furor 
over common stocks. 

In my opinion, the biggest job 
needing our attention at the moment 
is a retraining job, a reselling job. 
We need to resell ourselves on life 
insurance, and we need to resell our 
agents on life insurance. 

We need, in other words, to take 
another look at the fundamentals, 
at what life insurance is, and why 
men buy life insurance. 


Questions Asked 


I am sure that we would be hard 
put to find anywhere in the land a 
group with such high faith in life in- 
surance and so well confirmed in 
that faith as those who make a pro- 


fession of selling it. But you 





At what life insurance is 


ther 


wouldn't be human if you haven't 
asked certain questions of yourself 
in recent years. I know I have asked 
myself questions—but I also have 
found some answers which I would 
like to share with you. They are by 
no means the only answers. In fact, 
I have heard and read answers that 
may be even better. 

The problems that have disturbed 
some of our friends in the business, 
and particularly some of our agents, 
are familiar. I am going to confine 
my few remarks to only one of these 
problems ; to the concern that many 
of our people have been expressing 
over the competition of common 
stocks. I was brought up with a 
start recently by an incident within 
my own family. I have a young son- 
in-law who, this last spring, com- 
pleted his training for medicine. As 
you know, preparation for medical 
practice requires a long pull. In this 
case, the boy had been at it for ten 
years, and, as you would expect. 
there have been more than a few 
tabs that have had to be picked up 
along the way. 


Needed Advice 


The boy came to me a week or 
two after completing his internship, 
and said, ‘‘Dad, I need some advice. 
From now on, I expect to have a 
little cash to put aside, and I would 
like to start an investment program. 


What stocks would be best for me 
to buy?” 
Not insurance, but stocks. Well, 


you can be sure I gave him a recom- 
mendation. I can tell you he owns 


Continued the next page) 
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Micuty Errective! 


it’s the new 


DuKane 


Mite-E-Lite! 


Here's a professional-quality sound slide- 
film projector, all-new from DuKane, the 
world leader in audio-visual point-of-sale 
helpers. It’s the world’s lightest —only 
10'% lbs.! New features . . . Redi-Wind 
film take-up ...Two-speed phono takes 
records up to 12”... New low price—only 
$104.50! Send in the coupon for further 
information and a demonstration at your 
own desk by your local DuKane dealer 
eecccccccccccccccccccccccccecoscee 
DuKane Corporation, Dept. B|N-40 

St. Charles, Illinois 


Tell me more about the all-new DuKane Mite-E-Lite 
OD Send me information about films for insurance 
selling. 


Name 





Company 





Address. 





City & State. 
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Another Look—Continued 


a lot more life insurance today than 
when he first talked to me. 


Current of Thought 


But the thing that, to me, was a 
revelation was his thinking, keeping 
in mind particularly that he is a 
member of a life insurance family. 
What he was thinking is in the 
minds today of a great many young 
people. He got his ideas in school 
from young people like himself. 

A few weeks ago one of our 
assistant managers came into my 
office. He is located at a well-known 
military post for young army officers 
in training, a big post. I gé ‘t another 
shock. He wanted help in meeting 
the competition of common stocks. 
He said, “We don’t mind the com- 
petition of other insurance men or 
other insurance companies. Our 
trouble is that the young men com- 
ing to the post won't listen to a 
thing but common stocks. That is 
what they think they should be buy- 
ing for the future, not life insurance, 
but common stocks.” 

These may be extreme cases, but 
similar cases are coming so fre- 
quently to our attention as to give us 
pause. Many of our people are 
asking themselves whether the need 
for our service under today’s condi- 
tions is as real as we think it is. 

In life insurance selling, we don’t 
need so much in the way of new 
ideas as we need to be reminded of 
what we already know, but often 
forget. 


No Inspiration in Figures 


We know that we can’t inspire our 
prospects with facts and figures. 
Men buy for reasons of sentiment; 
slide rules leave them unmoved. If 
we could sell them with slide rules, 
we would issue licenses to actuaries. 
Shoes for the baby are a more potent 
appeal than low net costs. We know 
this. All of us who have lived by our 
ability to get an application signed 
know it. 

Nevertheless, it is, I think, helpful 
to all of us now and then to re- 
examine the fundations of our faith, 
not from the standpoint of sentiment 

-which is so potent in selling the 
head of a family—but from the 
standpoint of the factual and the sci- 
entific. How well does our service 
stand under a factual examination ? 


Is a young man really likely to ¢, 
better today to buy life insurance 
rather than common 
should he have both ? 

I would like to review with yoy 
some answers to these uestion; 
which we have developed, aid whic 
represent a somewhat different a 
proach, although I am sure thar 
many have come up with tl 


. | ee 
stocks? (); 


Se same 
or very similar answers. 

The average young man. on th 
basis of today’s figures, buy- in tiny 
something like $10,000 or $1 1,000 o 
life insurance. At least, that | 


what our average family man 
the United States owns tocay. Hi 
ought to have more, and | 
more, and seeing that he gx 
is, without a doubt, the la: 
sponsibility resting on the 
today. 


needs 
S mort 
est re- 


dustry 


Get Down to Cases 


Let’s take this average young man 
and get down to cases with him 
Let’s see how he would make out if 
instead of buying life insurance, he 
were to try to create an estate oi 
$10,000 for his family through com- 
mon Where 
him, and how fast ? 

Let us assume that in making wy 
his mind to buy common stocks he 
is going to ignore the hazards along 
the way—the risk of death, the risk 
of disability, and the greatest of al 
risks, the risk of human fallibility 
We will take this average young mat 
and fix him up with a dream invest- 
ment program. But before we d 
this, we should, perhaps, 
phasize what it is that we, as life in- 
surance men, recommend for this 
man and his family. 

Our primary recommendation has 
been that basic in any program for 
such a man should be life insurance 
in an amount sufficient to provide 
guaranteed income for his family 
and for himself, in his own time of 
need. We have also that 
income for these primary purposes 


stocks. would it get 


re-em- 


stressed 


should be income which, if need be. 
should be instantly available. It has 
been our belief that common stocks, 
substitute for life 
cannot provide the guarantees wé 
need. 

Our premise is not at all that 
other forms of thrift are in the least 
degree suspect—rather, all should be 


as a insurance, 
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encouraged. We need more thrift, 


not less. All methods of making 
provision for the future have their 
place. The question, rather, is one 


of priorities. We have emphasized 


that the first need of every man is a 


solid foundation of life insurance, 
because only life insurance combines 
instant availability with a guaranteed 
income. 

The recommendations concerning 
comnion stocks—and the pressure 


being put upon life insurance men to 
sell them—derive from the assump- 
tion that the values 
ascribed to common stocks are per- 
manent—indeed, not only perma- 
nent, but likely to increase and keep 
on increasing. 


Let us ask ourselves, therefore, | 


just how well common stocks can 
meet the needs for which life insur- 
ance is specifically designed. In par- 
ticular, how well do common stocks 
meet the requirements for instant 
availability? When a family needs 
money, it needs it at once. It can’t 
wait; the money must be available 
immediately. How well do common 
stocks meet this instant need? 


A Comparison 


Let’s take a simple example. 
Let's assume we have a young man— 
age thirty, married, two children— 
who knowns that he should have an 
additional $10,000 of protection to 
provide properly for his family. Un- 
der our whole life plan, he could buy 


$10,000 of permanent protection for | 


an annual premium of $213.70. Or 
he could buy term and common 
stocks with this money. 

But we will assume he has been 


listening to the common stock song, | 


and decides he will adopt a program 
that is 100% common stocks. His 
goal is to accumulate $10,000. He 
decides that he will ignore the possi- 
bility of death and invest his $213.70 
each year in common stocks, and 
likewise reinvest the dividends, if 
any. | 
Now, we will assume that he is 
exceptionally fortunate, and that he 
invests his $213.70 each year in a 
stock that in the future will, year 
after year, increase in value at the 
same average rate as have the five 
hundred common stocks included in 
the Standard & Poor’s Index during 


{Continued on the next page) 
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presently | 
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-* BETTER than | hoped, Fred. 
We've gained more operating flexi- 
bility, and our reinsurer is com- 
pletely non-competitive.” 

*‘| wouldn’t have ok’d the agree- 
ment on any other basis, but what 
do you mean by ‘more flexibility’?”’ 

“Their underwriting experience 
and speed, especially on sub-stand- 
ard, and their variety of contracts 
and pooling arrangements give us 
more sales mobility. Their consult- 
ants are top men — and available 
when we need them. They’ve 
trained two underwriters for us and 
helped us with filing problems in 
Tennessee and Indiana. | could go 
on and on.” 

‘“‘No need. It’s clear to me we’re 
better off with North American Re- 
assurance. Should we be looking 


Our handy booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively,”’ 


eeWell Jim, 
we've had 

a reinsurer 

for a year now. 
How’s tt 
working out??? 


to them for advice on entering the 
group field?” - 

“Just what I’m doing now. A staff 
man from North American Re is 
due any minute. . . and while I’m 
at it, I'll see if they can help with 
that administrative problem we 
discussed yesterday.” 


°*F ine. 
They're valuable 
people to know.”” 





outlines the many services we provide to life companies. 
Would you like a copy? Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 





LIFE e 


REASSURANCE COMPANY 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif, 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e 


GROUP 





Another Look—Continued 


the past ten years. Also, we will 
assume that this stock will earn 
dividends at the rate of 3.4%. 
How long would it take him to ac- 
cumulate $10,000 for his family, for- 
getting his risk in the meantime 
through having inadequate insur- 
ance? Please earmark that phrase 
“for his family” because if an 
emergency occurred and his family 
had to have the money available in- 
stantly, as life insurance is available, 


the stock would have to be sold, and 
a capital gains tax paid. How long 
would it take him to make sure that, 
after the sale of the stock and pay- 
ment of taxes, he would have $10,- 
000 available ? 

Our research people who did the 
calculating tell me that after the pay- 
ment of income taxes on dividends, 
and after payment of capital gains 
taxes on the sale of the stock, it 
would take a total of approximately 
fifteen years under these extremely 
favorable conditions to accumulate 








THE ACTIVITIES 
OF GREAT SOUTHERNERS 
IN 1959 


The activities of Great 


Southerners in 1959 made 


possible another record year of service. We passed 
several milestones. On February 4, we issued our mil- 


our 50th birthday. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


for new life insurance of 


OWNERS 





lionth policy; on June 24, our insurance in force passed 
the billion mark, and on November 1, we celebrated 


During 1959 Great Southerners delivered 13,939 policies 
134,881,619, bringing our 
total insurance in force to $1,026,599,641, represented 
by 237,073 individual policies. 





PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES & POLICY— 


In 1959 payments were made in an amount of $12,- 
394,586. Of this sum $6,199,528 was paid to living 


policy owners while death claims amounted to $6,195,- 
058. Since organization, these payments have totaled 


$189,929,738. 


ASSETS 


INVESTMENTS 


POLICYOWNERS'’ RESERVES 


Reserves for Policies and contract obligations totaling 
$187,715,819, or 87% of 
for the protection of policy owners. 


During 1959 we invested 


In 1959 our assets increased $11,451,491, to a year 
end total of $216,083,361. 


all assets, are maintained 


$25,697,601 in mortgage 





loans. At year end, our investment in mortgages through- 
out our territory totaled $136,366,665. 

In addition, the company invested $4,106,857 in bonds 
and stocks, most of which was invested during the cur- 
rent year in tax exempt bonds of political subdivisions. 
Total investment in stocks and bonds amounted to 
$54,773,433. 


OVER A BILLION IN FORCE 





GREAT SOUTHERN 
Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1903 
Home Office + Houston, Texas 





his $10,000. Fifteen uninterrupted 
years—unprecedented years, such as 
we have had in the last ten. The fif- 
teen years needed for comp!etion 
of the plan by this method come a 
long way from meeting the need for 
instant availability. 

Sut, instead of being so extra- 
ordinarily optimistic, let us assume 
that the increase in the value of his 
stock, while continuing steadily, was 
at half the rate for the past ten vears 
—that is, at 5% annually, instead of 
10%. This would still be a wonder- 
ful achievement. It would be better 
than even the increases mentioned by 
the advocates of so-called “heaithy” 
inflation. How long would it take 
our young man under these condi- 
tions to have $10,000 ready, on de- 
mand, for his family? In this event, 
twenty-one years would be required. 


Combination Plan 


What if our young man had taken 
a combination of term with a com- 
mon stock? That is the usual rec- 
ommendation of the common stock 
advocates: “Buy term insurance in- 
stead of permanent insurance, and 
put the difference in premium into 
common stocks.” If our young man 
had bought $10,000 of ten-year term 
at age thirty, his premium during the 
first ten years would have been about 
$93 annually. He would, therefore, 
have been investing the difference 
between $213 and $93, or $120 each 
year for the first ten years. He 
would have less to invest after the 
first ten years, because his premium 
for the term insurance would go up. 

If his stock gained in value at the 
same rate as in the past ten years, the 
young man would need a period of 
twenty-four years. If the increase 
was at one half the rate of the past 
ten years, he would need a period of 
twenty-nine years to accumulate 
$10,000. 

Of course, we hear the claim be- 
ing made that if we have this com- 
bination of common stock with life 
insurance, we do have instant availa- 
bility. This need is supposed to be 
met by the term part of the program. 
But, again, when we introduce the 
time factor, this contention loses a 
large part of its validity. It must be 
assumed that after twenty or thirty 
years, the common stock part of the 
program will by then constitute the 
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bulk of the program. If an equity of 
$10,000 has been set by our man 
as his goal, will there be $10,000? 
Or will the market value by then 
have fallen, as in the thirties, to a 
mere £2,000 or $3,000 ? 


At no time in this program, with 


its principal reliance on common 
stocks, is there any element of 
guarantee, which certainly is every 
bit as essential as instant availa- 
bility. The element that distin- 
guishes life insurance from all other 
means of provision for the future is 


this element of certainty. If we can 
disper se with it, we 
with life insurance. 

In practically all of these refer- 
ences to the so-called “happy wed- 
ding’ of term insurance with com- 
mon stocks, this matter of the time 
required is almost never mentioned, 


can dispense 


and for a very obvious reason. 
The time element is never men- 
tioned, because when we begin to 
think of the time needed to com- 
plete a plan common 
stocks with life insurance, its im- 
practicality becomes self-evident. It 
becomes self-evident that the plan 
not only does not meet the require- 


combining 


ments of instant availability neces- 
sary in life insurance, but is, for the 
average man, just about impossible 
of realization. 

It calls for such a degree of busi- 
ness acumen, persistence in ad- 
hering to the plan, freedom from 
emergency, and such ideal economic 
conditions as to be almost wholly 
unsuited for the needs which life in- 
surance serves. 


Neither Stock nor Insurance 


It is just as likely as not that 
by the end of twenty, twenty-five, or 
thirty years—if he is still living 
the man undertaking such a plan will 
have neither common stock nor life 
insurance. The premiums for his 
term policy—if term should still be 
available to him—will have in- 
creased so much that he will be 
more than likely to have dropped this 
protection entirely. 

It is impossible to consider the 
combination of term insurance with 
common stock without the time ele- 
ment being taken into account. The 
assumption is not that a man will buy 
all of his common stock right now— 
all at one time. The average man 
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Annuity 
Rates 
Reduced 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE, long a leader in the 
annuity field, announces still lower rates 
for Single Premium Immediate Annuities. 











Examples of premium deposits to provide $100 monthly (male)* 


FOR 





Type of Annuity Age 60 





Age 65 | 


Age 70 





$16,500 | $14,170 | $11,810 








Life Annuity 


Guaranteed 10 Years 17,310 | 15,390} 13,640 
Guaranteed 15 Years 18,290 16,820 | «+ 15,670 
Guaranteed 20 Years 19,600 18,650 18,070 
Instalment Refund 18,350 16,380 14,360 
Cash Refund 18,790 16,900 14,950 














*T hese rates apply only where the single 
premium paid is $10,000 or more. 


MORE INFORMATION CONTACT ONE OF OUR BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 


Baltimore e@ Boise e Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Columbus e Denver 

Detroit e Flint e Hartford e Honolulu e Lansing e LosAngeles @ Miami e Minneapolis 

Newark e@ OklahomaCity e Philadelphia e Pittsburgh e Portland e Richmond e Saginaw 
San Diego @ San Francisco @ Seattle @ Spokane e Washington, D.C. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO, CANADA 56-60 





does not have the money to do this. 
The assumption is that each year, 
over a period of years, he will buy 
his stock in installments. 


in value at the same rate as in the 
past ten years, in which 
would need fifteen years to ac- 
cumulate his $10,000. If the increase 


case he 


When we 


cancel out the 
factor of so-called protection against 
inflationary trends. In our illustra- 
tion of the young man and his $10,- 
000, we assumed two things: 

In the first example, we assumed 
that the young man would invest 
$213 each year in stock, and that 
the stock would continue to increase 


remember this, we 


in stock values was at one half the 
rate of the past ten years, he would 
need twenty-one years to complete 
the plan under the conditions stated. 

If he took term insurance, he 
would have had only $120 a year to 
invest at the beginning, and less later 
as his term premiums increased. In 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Sales Training 
Recruiting 


We are specialists in pro- 
ducing films . . . both mo- 
tion picture and sound 
slidefilms . . . for insurance 
companies. These are not + 
stock films but films indi- © 
vidually created to meet 
the special requirements of 
our insurance company 
clients. 21 of these Colburn 
Motivation Presentation 
films have aided in the sale 
of over $1 billion in insur- 
ance. To learn how our 
creative film production 
service will be of benefit to 
your company, write or 
telephone us. 


MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDEFILMS 


JOHN COLBURN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


1122 Central Ave., Wilmette, Illinois 
Tel. ALpine 1-8520 « Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 


Another Look—Continued 


this case, if the increase in the value 
of his stock was at the same rate as 
in the past ten years, he would need 
twenty-four years to accumulate his 
$10,000 under the conditions stated, 
while if the increase was at one half 
the rate of the past ten years, he 
would require twenty-nine years to 
accumulate his $10,000. 


Mortality Hazard 


Only a passing reference has been 
made to the mortality factor. It has 
been assumed in the illustrations 
we have used that the man would 
live. Actually, the mortality hazard 
is very high. Quite apart from the 
economic hazards standing in the 
way of completing a plan of the kind 
| we have been discussing, there is the 
| probability that, for large numbers, 
| death will intervene. 

For example, in the case of a 
young man of just thirty-five, the 
probability is that one in every 
thirteen would not live to complete a 
plan that required just fifteen years 
for maturity. 
twenty 


if the plan required 
years to complete, death 
would overtake one in eight before 
maturity of the plan. 

If twenty-five years were required 
for completion of the plan, one in 
every five would die before the pro- 
gram was completed. 


Among a 
Group of 


The Number Dying 
Within 15 Years 


Men Aged Will Be 
2 1 in 30 
30 1 in 21 
a0 1 in 13 
40 1 in 9 
45 1 in 6 
50 1 in 4 
55 lm 3 


Mortality rates increase so rapidly 
with increasing years that time is 
definitely, preponderantly, on the 
side of life insurance. 


Other Hazards 
For its special purpose—its in- 
stant availability and its guarantee 
there is just no substitute for life 








The Number Dying 


Within 20 Years 


insurance as a conservator of human 
life values. But there are other haz- 
ards, too. Alongside the hazard of 
mortality, there is the hazard of disa- 
bility— 


Per Cent Becom:ng 
Disabled Bef 


Age Age 60 
20 3.9% 
25 3.7 
30 3.6 
35 3.5 
40 3.3 
45 3.0 


From three to four per cen! of 
our young men may expect to have 
their programs interrupted by ‘otal 
and permanent disability before age 
60. In a common stock program, the 
program comes to a halt with a man’s 
total disability. In the case of life 
insurance, the premium waiver 
makes possible the continuance of 
the program. 

Then, there is the immensely 
greater hazard of human fallibility. 
How many men are likely to stay 
with a common stock program 
through the long years necessary to 
bring it up to maturity ? 

Here are some lapse figures from 
our own experience: Our records 
for ordinary business lapsing in 1958 
indicate that 36% had lapsed after 

46% after ten 
52% within fifteen years; and 55% 


five years; years ; 


Life Expectancy for White Males in the United States 


The Number Dying 
Within 25 Years 


Will Be Will Be 
1 in 18 1 in 11 
i m iz 1 m 7 
lin 8 l in 5 
I m 5 } a2 
L m3 i mz 
1 in 3 1 in 2 
iim 2 Zin 3 
after twenty years. These were 


lapses other than for death or other 
maturities. 

Despite the safeguards provided 
by life insurance—cash values, ex- 
tended insurance, and so on; despite 
the fact that in time of need and in 
the most difficult of circumstances. 
the last thing a man gives up is his 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Key to Real Home Ownership is a compelling sales approach to the 
man who sometimes forgets that his home is his castle only as long as he keeps those mortgage checks 
ying rolling into the bank. Field tested for effectiveness 
rs : 
by 12 new agents, this presentation helped produce 
37 immediate sales from 86 prospects in less than 
30 days. Total volume exceeded $450,000, with 
an annualized premium of $8,875. Here, then, is 
another example of a company’s determination to 
, develop maximum earning power within new agents 
in the shortest possible period of time. Proof of 
wae performance is revealed in the brilliant careers of } 
ther Union Central men and women across the country. 
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ex- 
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HERE ARE TWO BASIC approaches 
7. providing insurance protec- 
tion against unusually high medical 
care costs resulting from long term 
sickness or severe injury. One is 
through the adoption of a major 
medical insurance benefit that sup- 
plements an existing hospital-surgi- 
cal-medical care plan. The other in- 
volves the adoption of a single plan 
arrangement, often referred to as 
comprehensive medical expense 1n- 
surance. This latter type of plan (we 
will call it major medical) is what I 
am primarily going to consider. | 
shall attempt a reappraisal on the 
basis of experience since major med- 
ical was introduced. 

With every new development- 
and major medical is still, to some 
degree, in an experimental stage 
problems, both expected and unfore- 
seen, present themselves. We find 
the solution of many of these prob- 
lems quite difficult, but with the 
great talent represented in our in- 
dustry, the solutions will be found. 

The remarkable growth of major 
medical insurance is understood 
more clearly when we find that close 
to twenty million people now have 
some form of this coverage. The 
number covered has increased over 
five times since 1954, which means 
that about one out of every six per- 
sons having health insurance is cov- 
ered by some form of major medical. 
Today, there appears no visible 
slackening of the rate of its growth. 
As to the number of people with 
comprehensive coverage only, | 
found no reliable information. 

Whether or not major medical 
will become established as the most 
practical form of protection against 
the costs of medical care will depend 
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velopments 





Medical—A Reappraisal 


on the extent to which the public 
will accept its basic principles, and 
also on whether we shall be able to 
keep the price within reasonable 
bounds. It is doubtful whether such 
acceptance will become a fact with- 
out vigorous educational efforts on 
the part of the insurance industry 
and without the insurance industry 
being able to furnish conclusive evi- 
dence of its earnest intent to improve 
the underwriting and administration 
practices relating to this important 
coverage. 

Some have said that our industry 
is going through a transition period. 
While this is probably true, there is 
no time like the present to re-evalu- 
ate our problems and strengthen the 
financial experience picture with 
respect to the major medical plan in 
particular. Except under unusual 
circumstances, the balance of our 
accident & health insurance business 
should never be expected to subsi- 
dize for any length of time the high 
loss ratios that might occur under 
major medical. 

Perhaps one of the primary rea- 
sons for the financial difficulties with 
respect to major medical insurance 
issued by some of our member com- 
panies has been the general competi- 
tive situation which has had an 
adverse effect upon the initial major 
medical rate tables. There is evi- 
dence that estimated costs of some 
major medical plans clearly were not 
realistic when considered in the light 
of ensuing actual costs. 


A Source of Concern 


Other underwriting factors also 
have been a source of real concern. 
Often charges have been made 
against the soundness of a major 
medical plan, but upon a closer ex- 
amination of the facts it has become 
evident that the plan in question was 
not conceived on the basis of truly 


‘ 


[ have 
particular reference to plans that 
provide reimbursement in full for 
substantial hospital expenses with no 
provision for a deductible or coin- 
surance. Let’s hope we have learned 
from experience gained through the 
underwriting of such plans. 


‘comprehensive’ principles. 


Prior to adoption of this new cov- 
erage, the base plans of hospital, 
surgical and medical care developed 
rather slowly and _ conservatively. 
This was typical of our industry’s 
good solid progress and growth. | 
am fearful that some of us have to 
some degree strayed away from the 
accepted path and have been influ- 
enced unduly by the desire for vol- 
ume in our business and the desire 
to meet competition despite the sac- 
rificing of important principles. 


Factors in Development 


In addition to competition, which 
includes the influence of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, several other factors 
have been present during the devel- 
opment period of major medical. 
There have been (a) a substantial 
increase in the cost of health care, 
particularly in the area of hospital 
expenses and drugs, (b) a continu- 
ing increase in the utilization rate of 
hospital facilities and most other 
health services, and (c) a growing 
interest by the American public in 
questions affecting health and the 
need for more extensive health care. 

Then, too, there were pressures, 
such as Government intervention in 
the health care field and the extreme 
demands exerted by labor unions. 
All of these factors have created 
problems for the underwriter. 

In trying many new approaches, 
we have issued such a variety of 
benefits that our statistics have been 
found to be neither adequate nor 
meaningful when we have attempted 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Majer Medical—Continued led to unfortunate rate increases 

under many major medical plans, the 
to evaluate them. Also, there has reasons for which have not been fully 
not been a sufficient exchange of in- understood by the group customer. 
formation between companies _re- There have been, of course, other 
garding their experience. Conse- influences that must be reappraised 
quently, many company underwrit- in the conduct of major medical 
ers and actuaries “flew by the seat of _ business. These relate to the atti- 
their pants” in arriving at initial rate tudes of doctors, hospital authorities, 
structures. In many instances, this the employer group policyholder and 
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the insured employee-claimant. [et’s 
briefly look at each of these. 

First, the doctors. They feel we 
have oversold insurance—our sales- 
men have told the policyholder we 
will pay 80% of anything, so when- 


ever we pay other than what is billed, 
we disturb the employer, the claim- 
ant and the doctor—this, I kiow 
we'll agree, does not make for good 
public relations. Many doctors tell 


us that non-scheduled contracts will 
not be successful—this attitude ap- 
pears to be most prevalent in Culi- 
fornia. A few doctors mistakenly 
believe that a contract for a ice 
between the doctor and his patien: is 
binding upon an insurance com] 

After all, in his opinion, his fee is 
always reasonable, usual and cusio- 


mary, no matter how much fees for 
the same procedure may vary {11m 
one doctor to another, and even 
from one patient to another. In my 
opinion, I truly believe our best 


service to the public would be with- 
out schedules if—but only if we 
could depend upon doctor’s charges 
being unaffected by the patient’s 
insured status. We do not want to 
set doctors’ fees, although some doc- 
tors think we do. But we do not 
want to force medical costs up either, 
and the public thinks we are doing 
that with our open-end policies. The 
real answer is to have the doctors 
take a firm position on what a fair 
fee is; some practical people as well 
as some of the greatest minds in our 
business believe this may take a long 
time. In the meantime, schedules 
may be our only answer. 


Hospital's Viewpoint 


From the viewpoint of the hospi- 
tal, major medical for the most part 
is quite satisfactory, except for such 
things as a pre-existing conditions 
clause, and other necessary exclu- 
sions. The first $500 approach, with 
no deductible, avoids the need of a 
deposit upon admission. Without a 
deductible it does encourage unnec- 
essary hospital confinements. Such 
short-term hospitalizations are ex- 
pensive to the hospitals as well as to 
the insurance program. 

Employers have been led to believe 
that there is something magic about 
major medical that in itself produces 
an effective medical care insurance 
program. This situation can only 
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be overcome by sound counseling 
as to the many related factors that 
jead to successful administration of a 
major | edical plan. The inter-re- 
lated responsibilities of all interested 
parties ‘ust be made known to the 
employ Continuing upward rate 
adjustments are not the answer to 
successt operation of such a plan. 


Employee Orientation 


Quite often the employee has not 
been properly oriented to the major 
medical (comprehensive) approach 
as compared to the traditional first- 
dollar concept. The important rea- 
sons for provisions such as_ the 
deductible, coinsurance, and_ the 
elimination of double coverage are 
not made known to him, nor does he 
fully understand the nature of many 
covered expenses. Such a situation 
can only lead to dissatisfaction and 
undue condemnation of major med- 
ical expense insurance. 

You may have other views or im- 
pressions but time will only let us 
mention the few most commonly 
reported. 

It is interesting to note that for 
the most part practically every com- 
pany has had reasonable success with 
superimposed Major Medical. Is it 
because our rate structure was more 
nearly correct? Is it because the 
schedule in the base plan effectively 
provides inside limits? Is it because 
the increased costs of medical care 
have been met by the rate increases 
under the basic plans? Is it due to 
the corridor, which is commonly 
$100 or more? Is it because there 
was in reality additional co-insur- 
ance in the basic plan since the bene- 
fits were not full coverage ? 

To stimulate subsequent discus- 
sions of our mutual problems, many 
of which can be solved, I shall at- 
tempt to highlight briefly some of 
the more important provisions of our 
major medical contracts. 

Much has been said about the de- 
ductible, and the absence of it, which 
was made fashionable by a few com- 
panies. IT am sure that the experience 
with most plans that have followed 
the latter approach has raised a seri- 
ous question as to whether it was 
wise not to include a deductible pro- 
vision even when considering the 
Various pressures that were applied. 
Many of us have been willing to 
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waive the deductibles to some de- be letting themselves in for when the 
gree in order to write a large volume true, claims level has been estab- 
of business. Isn’t it amazing that lished? 

we are willing to reduce or eliminate 


deductibles at the request of people There is much debate today as to 
who are either outside of the insur- whether the calendar year or the per 
ance industry or experienced primar- disability or cause deductible is the 
ily in the sale of group insurance? best. As yet, there appears to be no 


Should we design Major Medical real evidence to support either con- 
plans to conform to the requests of clusively. Then we have another 
prospects who do not understand the — school that extolls the family deduc- 
long range results of what they may (Continued on the next page) 
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Major Medical—Continued 


tible. Another answer is the monthly 
deductible, or a combination of both. 
Just what is the best type and 
amount of a deductible for compre- 
hensive major medical plans and 
why? Is anyone prepared to support 
his position with sound statistics? 
The doctors generally believe that a 
deductible is essential, especially on 
the hospital benefits. 
The purpose of this 
commonly 


feature is 
understood by us. all. 
Then why have so many chosen to 
waive this insurance mechanism for 
hospital or surgical benefits ? 

The 80-20 basis is the most popu- 
lar today but the individual's share 
can be increased to 25% or a higher 
percentage. Should this factor vary 
with income? In a number of plans, 
we increase the amount of the de- 
ductible for the higher income 
classes. 

The co-insurance feature is still 
the one best way to make a person 
feel the cost of abuse by making him 


aware of unnecessary expenses by 
way of his pe cketbook. 

Practically all companies have 
adopted exclusion of duplicate cov 
erage in their current contract. 
Surely everyone agrees this is re- 
quired today. There are many who 
believe that the provision must ex- 
clude not only the group and service 
plans, but individual coverage as 
well. 

What methods do we employ then 
to make this provision effective? A 
question on the claims blank has not 
been entirely successful. Careful 
scrutiny of the bills in a few instances 
may give a clue. Sometimes a short 
inspection report has revealed other 
insurance. Perhaps we can develop 
more information in the workshops 
on this subject. 

Then too, we must find a way to 
divide payment between companies 
in an equitable and prompt manner. 
I am informed that there is a general 
practice for the company covering 
the employee to pay first, the com- 
pany having the coverage on the 
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dependent to pay next. It would 
appear we are headed towards the 
subrogation and pro-rata clauses 
which are prevalent in the casualty 
field and some service plans. Per 
haps some studies now in | 


TOSTeSs 
will find our answer. 

Evidence seems to be in favor of 
including a provision for su)roga- 
tion of rights in third party bility 
cases in order to minimize the possi- 
bility of a profit through the payment 
of benefits for expenses that «nd up 
not being “out-of-pocket” co-'s be- 
cause of subsequent reimbur--ment 
received under voluntary _ -ettle- 
ments or by court decree. ques- 
tion might be raised, however. as to 
the practical effect of such a »rovi- 


sion and what should be the best 
procedure for procuring refunds in 
the event benefits are paid ai! it is 
later learned that some port:on or 
all of the expenses upon whic 


ene- 
fit payment was based were paid by 
a party or parties other than the 
insured. 

Problems in the field of benefits 


for psychiatric care for mental and 
nervous disorders have prompted 
limiting them to in-hospital care only 
or limiting the number of visits and 
the amount payable, such as to fifty 
visits per year, with 50% co-insur- 
ance and a specified maximum per 
visit. Have these limitations proved 
to be successful in controlling claims 
costs? Are there other effective 
means available to make this an in- 
surable benefit within the bounds of 
reasonable costs ? 


Drugs 


This benefit, although not a sub- 
stantial segment of the over-all claims 
costs, does demand careful consid- 
eration. Drugs and medicines are 
generally covered when requiring 
the prescription of a doctor. In all of 
our companies’ claims files, we can 
find cases of abuse in this benefit. 
Isn't it logical to expect our claim- 
ants to purchase more medicines as 
they become more familiar with their 
benefits? Also, our claims people 
will tell us of the very high admin- 
istrative cost of handling the benefit. 

It is feasible to extend nursing 
benefit beyond the registered nurse, 
possibly to vocational or practical 
nurses? Any extension should be 
carefully considered, or we may find 
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ourselves paying for housekeepers 
and babysitters or companions. 

Ninety-day Pre-existing and de- 
pendei ts—good health. Are these 
exclusions necessary and under what 
conditions may either be safely de- 
leted? How do we handle these on 
transferral business? After all, much 
of this kind of business is over a year 
old and it is being offered to other 
carriers. 

In the field of covered expenses 
the insurance industry has been con- 
fronted with the knottiest problem 
of all the problems in major medical. 
The 80% of the “usual 
tomary’ 


and cus- 
charges—“reasonable and 
necessary” and the like. There are 
possibly more different versions and 
forms of wording in this provision 
than there are companies writing 
Major Medical. 

We have been trying to insure 
75% or 80% of “X.” 
termine 


How to de- 
“X” has found many differ- 
ent solutions by the companies. A 
schedule could be used for surgical 
and medical fees, but even then, the 
question as to whether other ex- 
penses are necessary and reasonable 
arises. 

Underwriting of major medical 
has provoked innumerable problems, 
The problems of regular-case under- 
writing have been accentuated and 
they are just exaggerations of situa- 
tions which exist with every other 
type of coverage. 

We cannot continue to ignore the 
principles of insurance. I refer to 
the pooling of risks. Can we absorb 
the losses of the bad case and refund 
the surplus on the good case? En- 
tirely too much time and effort is 
spent on worrying whether a case 
of sixty lives, for example, is good 
enough to earn a refund. Instead, 
why not put it with several hundred 
other similar sized cases and deter- 
mine if the class has earned a refund ? 

Our major medical problems will 
only be solved when we are realistic 
in our desire to write this coverage 
and will let our judgment prevail, 
rather than that of the uninitiated 
prospects. 

Since I do not believe any think- 
ing group executive can disagree 
with this, why isn’t it done? 

Surely, if our industry is to sur- 
vive, we must return to basic funda- 
mentals and regain the respect of 
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our policyholders. I refer now to 
transfer business. If we are paying 
the same benefits, how can one com- 
pany possess the genius over the 
previous carrier, to insure the same 
group for less premium than the 
former carrier required? [| fully ap- 
preciate that our underwriters have 
great creative imaginations, but | 
find it quite difficult to understand 
how the lack of information as to 
the prior claims experience on a 
group justifies more optimistic as- 
sumptions for their company. Also, 
can’t we find one virtue in the dis- 


closure legislation whereby we can 
obtain the past experience of the 
group from the D-2 form? There 
always seems to be some new car- 
rier just entering the field, or one 
of the old hungry ones ready to 
absorb the loss. How long can ele- 
ments of the industry continue to 
subsidize incurred through 
this highly questionable practice? 
This could be the hydrogen bomb 
in the group insurance industry. If 
we do not control our desire for 
more volume, it could conceivably 
destroy us, 


losses 
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personal resourcefulness, 
SUPPORT 
drive, and selling skill 
will take him a long way 
up the income ladder. 
But the climb is 

easier, and usually 
higher, when home 
office support is 
continuous and effective. 
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DESK-TOP CONVENIENCE 


A new, compact postage meter machine, 
the first desk model mailing machine to 
seal, stamp and stack letters in one opera- 
tion, is being introduced nationally by 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The versatile new postage meter con- 
tains major mechanical improvements, and 
will sell for about one-third less than any 
comparable model. It is the first machine 
to offer small mailers desk-top convenience 
with the advantages formerly found only 
in larger, higher-priced machines. 

One of the mailing machine's principal 
advantages is its range of stamp values. 
The meter permits finger-tip selection of 
any denomination of postage from one-half 
cent up to $1.09'2 in a single stamp. The 
meter stamp can be printed directly on 
letters, or on a gummed tape for parcel 
post packages. 
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office efficiency 


Included as standard equipment with the 
new machine, designated the Model 5500, 
are a lightweight meter carrying case, an 
envelope stacker that holds up to 40 
letters, and a parcel post tape dispenser. 

Other features which the company be- 
lieves will contribute to the machine’s 
convenience and usefulness are an inter- 
nally-fed adjustable inker, a visible water 
level indicator for the sealing mechanism, 
easy changing of the postmark date, and 
a two-inch postmark advertisement space 
for the mailer’s own ad or public service 
message. 

The new desk model also provides the 
standard advantages of all metered mail 
machines. It enables mailers to imprint 
their own postage on letters without using 
adhesive stamps. It offers automatic post- 
age accounting and postage protection, the 
convenience of having all denominations 
of postage on hand and of making fewer 
trips to the post office, greater speed and 
efficiency in getting out the mail, and the 
neatness of a single metered stamp on 
letters and packages. 


Fie String 


SCHEDULES DAYS 


The TimeScribe system, by T. D. Cook 
Company, Inc., offers a new solution to the 
problem of minimizing wasted time. On 
the daily planning pages provided with a 
handsome black morocco wallet is space 
for a full day’s appointments and a com- 
plete record of business expenses. A per- 
sonal touch is supplied by your name, 
embossed in gold on the wallet. With the 
TimeScribe, tomorrow's plans are always 
handy, and records of previous days easily 
accessible in the file box provided espe- 
cially for that purpose. Efficient planning 
of time promotes higher productivity. 
TimeScribe makes it possible to plan each 
day ahead of time. 





PERSONALIZED LETTERS 


The Flexowriter President SFD automatic 
writing machine by Friden, Inc., gives the 
appearance of proportionally spaced type 
with the convenience and savings of qu. 
tomatic writing. One keyboarding of gq 
letter or document punches a coded paper 
tape and a visible copy of the writing, 
Mistakes can be deleted as typing is ac. 
complished through simple code correction 
in the tape from the keyboard. The tape 
can then be read to produce automatically 
as many error-free copies as needed at 
100 words per minute. Codes can be in. 
cluded when the tape is punched stop 
the Flexowriter during automatic typing for 
manual insertion of personal and other 
variable information. 





CHECK SIGNER 


A new high-speed check signing ma- 
chine that produces maximum disbursement 
protection has been announced by the 
Todd Company Division, Burroughs Corpo- 
ration. Field tests of the Burroughs T-14l 
Controlled Facsimile Signer revealed that 
the machine averages speeds of more than 
5,000 checks an hour, while maintaining 
an extremely high degree of disbursement 
efficiency. It is equipped with a locked 
vault in which signed checks are deposited 
and has a non-resettable meter that counts 
the number of documents signed. 

Other features include two ink fountains, 
similar to those used on printing presses. 
Any combination of two colors may be 
applied in one operation. It is much more 
difficult to forge multi-color checks than one- 
color ones. 
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After examiner approves, claim files go to claim files typist 
who uses seven-part, marginally punched, continuous Zipsets. 


ONE-TYPING 
PRODUCTION 


need to secure the file folder itself 
BOB H. CROSSWHITE 
Vice-president 


Old Security Life 
Kansas City, Missouri 


LD SECURITY LIFE Insurance 
A ccapany processes health and 
accident claims a full twenty-four 
hours faster under a new system 


for data on a claim is often elimi- 
nated. 

In addition, the forms set has 
been designed to work on any stand- 
ard typewriter or similar keyboard 
equipment. Thus, claims can be 
processed right in the claims depart- 
ment. There is no time lag such as 


‘ a al would be necessary for punched card 
built around “one-typing” produc- 


tion of the claim draft and six nec- 
essary record and accounting copies. 

The multipart, carbon-interleaved 
forms set which is the heart of the 
system reduces the work of both 
claims examiners and typists, It 
cuts paper handling generally and 
supplies us with greatly improved 
indexing. File cards produced as 
one of the typing copies now con- 
tain so much information that the 


processing nor any need for the 
claims records to leave the depart- 
ment. 

This will hold true even when 
processing eventually begins on key- 
board equipment which punches a 
by -product tape or cards. The latter 
will be used with tabulating ma- 
chines, eliminating the manual card 
punching now necessary for produc- 





tion of claims registers, statistics 
and loss analyses, etc. Final settle- 
ment of claims is often made in the 
field, of course. So the forms can 
be, and often are, filled out in long- 
hand, too. 

Work refinements such as this are 
particularly valuable, because the 
company has been growing rapidly 
in the past few vears. An old-line, 
legal-reserve company, Old Security 
writes life, accident, hospitalization, 
special risk and group policies. 
However, about 90% of the new 
one-writing forms are used for loss- 
of-time contracts for disability. The 
remainder are used for life or group 
payments, 


{Continued n page 26 


After Zipset accounting copy has served 
usual purposes, it goes to tabulating section. 
Cards are then keypunched for varied uses. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Cooperation—Do You Get It? 


N REVIEWING a merit rating pro- 
| lia for a client, we were ques- 
tioning the factors which had been 
included in the “ 
was “cooperation.” 


scale,” one of which 
“What do you 
mean by cooperation?” we asked 
our client. His reply somewhat sym- 
bolized the current attitude toward 
cooperation, “Why, to do whatever 
[ tell them to do, without argument.” 
Many think that cooperation means 
blind obedience, unquestioning re- 
sponse, and undemanding acceptance 
Maybe 


that may slightly exaggerate the at- 


of employment conditions. 


titude, but many in management sur- 
round themselves with persons who 
will generally agree. Management 
will deny this and at the same time 
will promote those who are known 
to be “yes-men” of the industry. 


Must Have Support 


Management must have obedience 
and enthusiastic support of its pro- 
grams. An employee who carries 
any degree of responsibility cannot 
be out of step with and antagonistic 
to management. However, the op 
portunity to express opinions, and 
at times to differ with management, 
does not diminish a person’s ability 
for cooperation unless the differ- 
ences are so pronounced as to affect 
negatively their services. Coopera- 
which de- 
pends on the individual’s attitude 


for devel ypment, 


tion is a human action 


For example, we 
do not fully cooperate with persons 
whom we dislike; we do not fully 
cooperate in situations which we 
neither understand, accept, nor con- 
sider to be important. The boss asks 
an employ ee to perform a task which 
involves a considerable amount of 


detailed, tedious work, He does not 


338 


explain why the information is 
wanted, nor does he ask for sugges- 
tions. 


that’s 


He orders the work done and 
that. Will he get the em- 
ployee’s full cooperation ? Another 
manager finds fault with every job, 
thinking that he will keep the em- 
ployees on their toes by criticism. 
Will he get cooperation? Still an- 
other manager will make slight 
changes in every letter, statement, or 
report. He compliments the em- 
ployee for his good work but 
he must put his personal stamp 
on the job by making slight changes. 
In most cases, the change requires 
that the work be re-copied. Will this 
manager get cooperation 7 

Here is a manager who believes 
that he loses his dignity when he 
leaves his office so he becomes a 
“button pusher,” using the buzzer to 
summon the employees to his office. 
He will not go to the employees’ 
desks, nor will he personally ask 
them to come to his—he just pushes 
buttons. He is the boss and every- 
one knows it. Does he get coopera- 
tion? Still another type of manage- 
ment expects loyalty, delegates 
duties, and works the employees to 
their fullest capacity but rewards the 
employees financially with reluctance 
and only by necessity. This man- 
agement takes loyalty and hard work 
for granted, Does it 
operation of employees ? 


get the co- 


Basis for Cooperation 


We have recited six situations in 
which cooperation is non-existent, 
or at least is enforced only by eco- 
nomic needs, The discussion of what 
produces cooperation must be gen- 
eral and a little idealistic, much like 
a discussion of what makes a person 


a success. There are many factors 
which produce an atmosphere in 
which cooperation is spontancous, 
voluntary and wholehearted. We 
believe these can be boiled down to 
six basic principles. 

1. Explain all Directives and Re- 
quests. We hesitate to belabor the 
subject of communications but it is 
so important in developing respon- 
siveness. There is a type of man- 
agement that is referred to as con- 
sultive management. Without losing 
any of its prerogatives, it consults 
with the employees on all possible 
occasions. There is no statement 
which is more flattering than ‘‘what 
do you think?” Management that is 
communicative and consultive cre- 
ates no resentment when on occasion 
it must command action with a min- 
imum of explanation, because it has 
built the reputation for cooperation. 
To obtain cooperation, one must be 
cooperative and considerate. 


Credit Where Due 


2. Give Credit for Work Well 
Done. Contrary to popular opinion, 
non-financial rewards are important 
in building a responsive organiza- 
tion. Too frequently, management 
neglects to express its appreciation 
for satisfactory services, or if it does, 
it becomes so much a habit that it 
loses its power of stimulation. A 
good example of this habit forming 
tendency is the “tip” which is usually 
associated with certain service jobs. 
Instead of acting as an incentive for 
better service, it is taken for granted 
regardless of the service, so that the 
individualist who refuses to tip be- 
cause he was not well served is put 
in a prejudicial situation. 
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RAYMOND H. MILLER, 
OWNER of firm which 
is sales organization 
for Insurance Se- 
curities Trust Fund. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
saves valuable space. 


eid e  aRRS 
NATIONALS paid for themselves 
here in less than one year. 


“Our C@Yalional Accounting System 
saves us *29,000 a year... 


returns 114% annually on our investment!”’ 


—Raymond H. Miller Organization, Ockland, California 


“Our National Accounting System has 
provided us with untold dividends. 
However, I would like to mention the 
more obvious ways Nationals have 
helped our business,” writes Raymond 
H. Miller, owner of the organization 
which bears his name. 

“After installing our National Sys- 
tem, we soon found that posting time 
was reduced by nearly eight full days. 
Quite a saving when you think about 
it! Faster statements, faster sales rec- 
ords, and faster production reports. In 
addition to this speed, our Nationals 
are dependably accurate. Under our 


former method all totals were figured 
manually ... mental errors were com- 
monplace. But our National System 
totalizes automatically, electrically — 
without mistakes. 

“Perhaps you’re wondering, ‘Yes, but 
aren't they terribly expensive?’ To an- 
swer this question quickly, let me say 
this: Our National Accounting System 
saves us $29,000 a year...returns 
114% annually on our investment!” 


i 
CA ayrnend Mi 
owner of 

Raymond H. Miller Organization 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your insurance business, too, can bene- 
fit from the many time- and money- 
saving features of a National System. 
Nationals pay for themselves quickly 
through savings, then continue to re- 
turn you a regular yearly profit. Na- 
tional’s world-wide service organization 
will protect this profit. Ask us about the 
National Maintenance Plan. 
(See the yellow pages of your & ig. 8 
phone book.) ree 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


National 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 
nce paper (No Carson Required) 








booklets 


P.374—Businessman's Almanac 


A "Business Almanac and Vacation Cal- 
endar for 1960'' has been made available in 
booklet form. The booklet combines a vaca- 
tion schedule with handy reference informa- 
tion for the businessman, including such 
items as tax and billing due dates, holidays, 
employment costs, plus some hints on office 
equipment care and use, and how to step up 
stock room and shipping room efficiency. 
The almanac styling is completely authentic, 
even to the point of using Old English type 
and spelling and reproductions of woodcuts 
as illustrations. 


P-375—Thought Starters 


In this age of advertising minute attention 
is being paid to every detail which will 
catch the consumer's eye and capture his 
admiration. Brochures, catalogues, reports, 
programs, and other advertising pieces make 
a better impression if printed on a fine- 
quality paper, such as that used for the 
actual examples included in the Thought- 
Starters Portfolio. The six pieces in the 
portfolio, as well as the attractive cover 
itself, will furnish some interesting ideas as to 
layout, design, unusual die-cuts and folds, 
and printing in one or two colors. 


P-376—Case Studies 


One common "hidden" cost in business 
today is that of the time spent in marking 
and counting of paper items by hand. Labels, 
cards, production forms, and checks can be 
marked and counted automatically at a vast 
savings. Nor are these the only applications 
of the machine described in this twelve-page 
booklet. A dozen case studies illustrate 
numerous ways in which such machines can 
be used to whittle time and operating costs. 
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*The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Cooperation—from page 38 


Employees will strive to live up to 
commendation, assuming an ade- 
quate financial arrangement. We 
cooperate best with those who are 
capable of bringing out our best 
qualities. Show us a manager who 
is fearful of giving credit and we 
show you a manager who lacks con- 
fidence in his ability to hold down 
his job. 

3. Permit as Much Personal Lati- 
tude as Possible in Job Performance. 
We are referring to the many de- 
tails of work in which the form of 
presentation is not absolutely fixed, 
thereby permitting some degree of 
personal initiative in its execution. 
The insistence that a particular for- 
mat be used may be an important 
demonstration of authority—i.e., the 
right to command. We have ob- 
served innumerable occasions in 
which the precise wording of letters 
was changed in order to agree with 
the boss. As long as the basic 
thought is correctly and adequately 
expressed, the exact terms of ex- 
pression are inconsequential. 

There are situations in which 
management is uncertain as to the 
ways and means of accomplishing a 
task or solving a problem. Manage- 
ment knows what it wants in gen- 
eral, but not in detail. Rather than 
make several trial runs at the em- 
ployees’ expense of time and energy, 
pose the problem and discuss the 
possible solutions with the em- 
Employees want recogni- 
tion, and you can be sure that they 
will get it, one way or another. 

4. Make Requests Personally and 
at the Employee's Desk. This is our 
admonition—not to be a stuffed shirt. 
Get out from behind the desk. There 
are occasions when it is more con- 
venient to have the employee come 
to management’s office. The em- 
ployees will understand and respond 
when these situations occur, partic- 
ularly if management customarily 
comes to the employees when data 
are required. We were in the per- 
sonnel director’s office while visiting 
a large west coast insurance com- 
pany. During our conversation, the 
personnel director jumped up from 
his chair and in a highly nervous 
and flustered manner, greeted a gen- 
tleman who had come into the de- 
partment. It was the president of 


ployees. 


the company. After the president 
had left, we asked our friend, ** Why 
the excitement?” as it was apparent 
that he was disturbed. The person- 
nel director replied to the effect that 
this was the first time in ten years, 
to his knowledge, that the president 
had visited any office, and he con- 
cluded, “I knew that it must be im- 
portant to cause him to come in 
personally.” 

Our point is that management 
should get about the office, in. large 
companies, so that a personal call is 
nothing more than a routine mitter 
and causes no disturbance or specu- 
lation. In one office, two of the of- 
ficers actually got into a hassle over 
the point as to which one had the 
higher authority and could, there- 
fore, command the other to come to 
his office for an exchange of cata. 
Each insisted that the other should 
properly come to his office. We of- 
ten lay great stress on our preroga- 
tives which may, in fact, be the 
reflections of small minds and nar- 
row personalities. Cooperation is 
earned by our attitudes and conduct 
and not by job definition and au- 
thority. 

5. Be Considerate of Others; 
Consideration Is a Potent Force in 
Developing Cooperation. Every of- 
fice faces emergencies on rare occa- 
sions in which we are unable to 
follow our normal pattern. A last- 
minute job comes up and the em- 
ployees are requested to work over- 
time without advance notice. The 
degree of cooperative response will 
depend on: (1) the frequencies of 
such emergencies, and (2) manage- 
ment’s reputation for being con- 
siderate of the employees. We can- 
not go to the well too frequently in 
respect to emergencies, because if 
we do, we are demonstrating an 
ineptness for planning. Employees 
have the ability to evaluate an emer- 
gency in terms of its predictability. 
If a situation is predictable and, 
therefore, avoidable, the employees 
will not respond to the “emergency 
appeal.” In one office, the manager 
caused considerable griping and heel 
dragging by his habit of going to 
meetings and being away much of 
the day on business, then coming to 
the office about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, bright-eyed and bushy- 
tailed, ready to clean up his desk 
and handle the day’s business. The 
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employees rarely left the office be- 
fore six o'clock. This is an example 
of the lack of consideration in re- 
speci to predictable, as well as avoid- 
able. situations. Morale in that of- 
fice was low and turnover was high, 
as night be expected. 

6. Reward Efficient Service. 
Business and industry, generally, is 
not getting a fair shake as a result 
of the salary increases granted dur- 
ing the past decade. There was a 
time when the boss personally spoke 
to the employees about their good 
work and associated any upward ad- 
justment in salary with the per- 
formance record, The employees re- 
latel their pay rate to their 
performance rate. Not so today—we 
relate salary adjustments to the cost- 
of-living index (either directly or 
indirectly) and make it appear that 
the adjustments are automatic. 
For almost thirteen years the em- 
ployees have observed that rates 
moved up (1) when the principal 
unions had negotiated their new con- 
tracts which soon became the infor- 
mal guide for non-union pay scales 
and (2) when the cost-of-living in- 
dicated a significant increase during 
a period of, usually, one year. Merit 
increases became the exception and 
are today practically non-existent, 
statistically speaking. We know of 
many companies where policy has 
virtually limited merit increases to 
promotions and 
Status. 


changes in job 


Employees, like most of us, have 
a high degree of self-interest which 
acts as a motivation in those situa- 
tions in which the individuals will 
benefit. There is nothing wrong with 
this attitude, provided we bear in 
mind that cooperation develops best 
in an atmosphere of appreciation 
verbal as well as financial. 


Defining Cooperation 


Cooperation is defined in one of 
the dictionaries as ‘‘collective action, 
as in industry, for mutual profit or 
common benefit.” Cooperation, for 
example, is rarely found in a situa- 
tion in which fair and certain disci- 
pline is missing. The reason for this 
is simple—employees cannot be as- 
sured that cooperative action will 
bring rewards because the absence 
of cooperation does not develop 
penalties. In the absence of disci- 
pline, all employees are treated alike, 


the good reap no rewards and the 
bad suffer no apparent penalty other 
than the loss of personal satisfaction 
which attends a good day’s work. 
Enthusiasm can feast only so long 
on self-righteousness. 

In developing the employee per- 
formance rating form which we use 
in evaluating the employee's value, 
both on the job and for promotion, 
we avoided the use of the word 
“cooperation” in establishing our 
merit factor. We define it as “at- 
titude toward company, work, as- 
sociate employees, management and 
supervision.” We did this because 
cooperation is the result of attitude 
—and attitude is formed by external 
forces (as well as personal motiva- 
tion). However, in establishing the 
degrees of attitude, we freely used 
the word cooperation in order to 
measure the results of attitude, such 


as: 


1. Cooperative—shows high interest 
in the work; 

2. Interest in work—above average 
cooperation most of time ; 


3. Friendly—tries to cooperate— 
sometimes misunderstands;: 


4. Stubborn—difficult to work with 
but not antagonistic ; 


5. Antagonistic—difficult to super- 
vise. 


Antagonistic 


Cooperative people are not antag- 
onistic people. As the degree of co- 
operation declines, the degree of 
antagonism increases to the point 
that it becomes apparent that the 
person is “against” everything and 
everybody, probably as a defense 
mechanism. 








Getting cooperation from one’s 
associates requires a continuing con-| 
sciousness of the importance of one’s | 
own attitude toward others. “What | 
have you done for me lately?” is an 
appropriate remark in respect to 
management’s efforts to cooperate. 
Because we were friendly and con- 
siderate on Monday does not excuse 
a belligerent and fault-finding man- 
ner on Friday. A day-to-day con- 
sistency, which may require practice 
in emotional control in our attitudes 
toward others, will produce a high 
degree of cooperative response. 








when your letters are on 


EAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


You'll like the sparkling 
look of your secretary's 
typing on the clear sur- 


faces of these fine papers. il 
And you'll never notice > 
erasures, because of the A , 


good erasing qualities of 

Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers. Your stationer 
or printer has these economical papers in a 
choice of cotton fiber or sulphite bonds and thin 
papers — in packets or our “Hinge-Top’”’ box. 
For a handy free Test Kit and unique Letter 
Placement Guide to improve the appearance of 
your business letters, write Dept. BI, American 
Writing Paper Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 











The new IBM Electric 
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How to get extra typing production at no extra cost 


If your typists are now using manual typewriters, con- 
sider this. The average typewriter in a life insurance com- 
pany is a 74-year investment and represents a very small 
portion of the total cost of maintaining a typing station. 
For less than 2% of this total cost you can modernize the 
station with an IBM Electric. With many insurance 
companies realizing production increases far in excess of 
2% through the use of the IBM Electric, this fine type- 
writer, at the very least, pays for itself. All production 
increases beyond this minimum are pure dividends. Same 
time, same typist, same costs— but more typing production. 
Yet, increased production is just part of the IBM Electric 
story. Because electricity does most of the work, many 
companies report, typists’ morale is improved and em- 


ployee turnover is reduced. The typing itself is always 
clean, sharp and uniform. Whether it be a Policy, Group 
Proposal or an Estate Plan, this superb typewriter turns 
out a finished product that will be truly representative 
of your organization. 


If you need still further proof that the IBM Electric 
is a sound economical investment, consider, too, the 


fact that it consistently brings top trade-in price. Then 
call your local IBM office and arrange to have our 
representative demonstrate in your own office how the 


IBM Electric can keep your typ- 
ing station costs down. We think 
you'll be impressed. ® 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION 
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Premium History Records 


BUD HUGHEN 
Comptroller 
National Equity Life 
Little Rock, Ark. 


ASICALLY, A PREMIUM HISTORY 
Be: is an attempt to extend 
basic bookkeeping methods to create 
a record to serve as a semi-official 
record of premium receipts. Their 
origin undoubtedly stems from a feel- 
ing of necessity for keeping “some” 
kind of record of each premium re- 
ceipt on a policy for purposes of: 
1) being able to advise the policy- 
holder as to his premium payment 
history; 2) being able to substantiate 
in legal embroilments a course of 
action of the company; 3) having, 
for the company’s own satisfaction 
and use, a record of premium pay- 
ments. 

You may name other reasons, I 
am certain, for the maintenance of 
so expensive a record as this, but I 
feel they will largely be variations 
on the above three. In reference to 
the expense of this record, I defy 
you to name a more expensive cler- 
ical operation in your office, if 
viewed with an eye toward proven 
value received. 

For many years now, Federal in- 
come taxation has caused double 
record keeping in most industries, 
since record keeping for taxation 
purposes is not necessarily condu- 
cive to the production of satisfac- 
tory accounting reports. As you 
well know, we are now in the same 
boat with the rest of the tax-paying 
businesses in this respect. There are 
those who have maintained previ- 
ously that our record keeping, de- 
signed for the convention blank 
preparation, did not of itself pro- 
duce satisfactory reports for man- 
agement evaluation, and who advo- 
cated dual record keeping for that 


purpose alone. 
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Now with the complexion of our 
tax structure changed, it is conceiv- 
able that there will appear a need for 
triple record keeping operations for 
tax report preparation, convention 
blank preparation, and preparation 
of coherent and useful accounting 
reports. 

With this in mind, then, we can 
recognize instantly that more and 
more will be demanded of our office 
staffs. To accomplish all that we 
will be called upon to do, we will 
have to have more flexible (and con- 
sequently expensive) equipment 
and people. It follows then, that any 
savings we can effect will not only 
directly benefit our companies’ op- 
erations, but will eventually inure 
to our personal benefits as well. 

To start this saving of energy and 
money iminediately, discontinue at 
once some of the things you’re doing 
‘just because we’ve always done.” 
Number one on that list with some 
of you is the posting of the premium 
history card. Here is an example 
of record keeping only for the sake 
of record keeping. In this complex 
world of today, most of you are 
going to great expense to maintain 
a set of records similar or identical 
in purpose, scope, and appearance 
with those used when life insurance 
was first conceived. 


A Cost Consideration 


You wouldn’t consider throwing 
out your data processing equipment 
and hiring a group of people to re- 
place it at ten times its cost. So why 
even consider maintenance of the 
premium history card beyond today ? 
Don’t say that such a drastic course 
of action takes a lot of planning. 
Too often, such planning is merely 
an excuse for doing nothing. 

Your premium history card 
serves as a record of dates on which 


certain premiums are paid if prop- 
erly posted. They may even show 
how it was paid: by check, money 
order, cash, marbles or chalk. Some 
policyholders occasionally get a 
month behind. They may discard 
the old notice you sent them and 
send in the latest one instead of the 
one they owe. Those of you using 
packet billing for monthly 
know they may select a card at ran- 
dom from the pack. 


cases 


Win Arguments? 


A premium history card, properly 
posted, may give you an arguing 
point with a policyholder. It may 
even enable you to convince him 
he’s all wrong when he claims he 
doesn’t owe you that premium he 
got behind on. So you win the ar- 
gument and he lapses the policy; 
or doesn’t take out that other policy 
he was thinking about; or turns his 
dog loose on your agent the next 
time he comes around, hat in hand, 
hoping to make the sale he needs to 
keep him in the business. Another 
triumph for the premium history 
card! Pettyfoggery wings again! 

For those of you who like to quote 
to the policyholder those little tid- 
bits of information about when, why, 
and how they paid—you can still do 
this without the premium history 
card, merely by listing your premium 
receipts in policy number order each 
month. We have found though, that 
intricate detailed explanations just 
aren't needed as often as they were 
in the past—now that such infor- 
mation is not on a premium history 
card, 

A properly posted premium his- 
tory card may serve as proof that 
the policyholder lapsed his policy 
before he died long before his dis- 
traught widow and children ap- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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WHAT MAKES A 
CALCULATOR 
ACCURATE? 


We’re proud of the mechanical accuracy 
of the Friden fully automatic calculator. 
But neither it nor any other calculator can 
get a right answer from a wrong entry. 
The calculator that allows the smallest 
margin for operator error will actually 
prove to be the most accurate. 

The Friden SBT requires fewer manual 
keystrokes, fewer operator decisions than 
any other calculator on the market* In 
terms of day-to-day output, this makes it 
the most accurate calculator you can buy. 
For a no-obligation, ten-minute demon- 
stration of “The Thinking Machine of 
American Business,” call your Friden 
man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 

*This is PRACTIMATION: automation 
so hand-in-hand with practicality there can 
be no other word for it. D ses rensn, we. 
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FRIDEN, INC., SALES. INSTRUCTION, SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD. 








History Record—Continued 


peared in court crying their way to 
a settlement. Your history card may 
be brought down to court to prove 
old John Doe didn’t pay his premi- 
ums. A carefully placed innuendo 
to the effect that your ledger card 
could have been printed up the day 
before to help you prove your case 
may not prove too beneficial to your 
case though. It may even wreck it 
if that’s all you've got. The only 
logical defense to a case of this na- 
ture is proof from the claimant that 
premiums were paid. What value 
then is the history card? What have 
you to show for the many arduous 
dollars involved in locating, compar- 
ing, posting, sorting, and refiling 
your history card? 


Often Unreliable 


You've noticed that I refer to a 
“properly posted history card.” 
Our experience with ledger cards 
was that in many cases the posted 
information could not be relied on 
completely. In cases where we 
needed, or thought we needed, ac- 
curate information from them in the 
final analysis, it was not available 
because of inaccuracy of postings. 
This, I believe, is inherent in the 
use of history cards. You do not 
assign your best people to do this 
meaningless and menial task. If you 
did, they’d soon leave your employ 
from sheer boredom. 

Consequently, the job gets rele- 


‘gated to a less agile mind and 


errors are going to be made. Infor- 
mation will be posted to the wrong 
cards. The next time the proper 
card gets pulled for posting, the 
error may or may not be noticed. 
If noticed, much time will be spent 
in correcting the error if correction 
is possible. If not noticed, it will 
appear that your policyholder is be- 
hind a payment. Further, remem- 
ber that if information gets posted 
to the wrong card you have two 
errors because the right card didn’t 
get posted at all. 

At National Equity Life, when 
we used history cards, our premium 
payment procedure was unduly 
cumbersome. Our premium notice 
was a two-part form, the original 
going to the policyholder, the dupli- 
cate held in due date order in file. 
When a premium was received, the 
duplicate notice and the ledger card 


were pulled from their separate files, 
Comparison of the payment amount, 
the original notice and the duplicate 
notice was made. Overs, shorts. and 
late payments noted. In all the 
separate required handlings, trans- 
position of numbers was relatively 
common, perhaps one or two a day, 
Assuming these transpositions were 
wrong, history cards pulled and 
posted at the rate of one a day, 260 
working days per year, in the course 
of our company’s 36-year history, 
it is conceivable that there could 
have existed 9,360 errors (times ‘wo, 
since the proper card was wrong 
also) or 18,720 errors in our his‘ory 
cards. 

In speaking of our company’s 
thirty-six-year history, until March 
of 1958, premium history cards \ ere 
posted religiously. During that 
thirty-five-year period, to my knowl- 
edge the ledger card never made it 
to court to substantiate a course of 
action of the company. It was used 
a few times to prove to inquiring at- 
torneys that we did maintain a rec- 
ord of receipts and could prove their 
client in error. 


Available for Growth 


But if we were to assume that 
posting the history card caused us 
to employ one-half the services of 
one clerk at the rate of $100 per 
month, over this 35-year period, 
labor costs alone relative to the 
ledger card would total $21,000. 
This same $50 per month invested 
at 314 per cent would exceed a value 
of $35,000 in 35 years. This would 
be available now for the company’s 
growth whereas the $21,000 labor 
cost is not. 


A Delay in Posting 


Our premium card postings 
caused a delay enroute to the ac- 
counting department of premium 
payment vouchers, We were conse- 
quently delayed in all accounting 
operations until the history cards 
were posted. Our card records did 
not constantly reflect a_ policy’s 
status. 

Our premium accounting cards 
have for a number of years been 
maintained on a “master due file” 
basis. That is, a master premium 
card is maintained for each premium 
paying policy. This card bears all 
pertinent information for billing the 
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premium and accounting for the in- Look to Ptover BOND for visibly better letterhead 
S. come as well as the next date due. and policy paper — Any way you look at it, impressive 
5 From the master file each month appearance counts. And impressive appearance is the key- 
: are pulled the cards bearing the due note of visibly better PLOVER BonD letterhead and policy 
te a ae ye Petigraliysi a paper. Every pound is crafted from carefully selected raw 
proces, Satya oe materials . .. processed in 99 gallons of the world’s purest 
- in accordance with the mode of pay- slowly air-dri ‘OVI 
ly it “tae eid tember coal tacenies papermaking water... then slowly air-dried to provide the 
me *. aie ° —_ a. _ 1 7101 , . 
iy. the due file, and the new cards be- distinctive finish that makes i LOVER BonD visibly better. 
re come the current master file. Bear- Yet PLOVER BOND costs just a few cents more a day than 
id ing this in mind then, you can readily ordinary paper. PLOVER BoNnD is available in white wove in 
50) see that these files, with the pay- cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white 
" ments pulled for a given date, re-| opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER BonD 
Ys flected the status of particular poli- distributor for a free sample book, or write to WHITING- 
Id cies on that date as well as or better PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN. 
is than a history card could. The prob- 
ng lem then was to speed up payment 
3 pulling. The only way to do this was | 
to cut down the number of steps 
y's between the time the cash was re-| 
ch ceived until the vouchers reached | 
Te accounting. | 
lat 
vl- 
it Duplicate Premium Notice 
ot Our duplicate premium notice 
ed was eliminated at the time we 
at- stopped posting the history card. 
adi This not only eliminated a pulling 
‘Ir operation but reduced our form cost 
from over $40 per thousand to less 
than $13 per thousand. Because of 
the elimination of these two steps, 
premium payments are accounted for 
- as currently as we need them to be. 
"7 Our punched card files are relied 
yee upon completely to supply informa- 
. tion as to policy status. Parties need- | 
1 ing information use a simple form to 
a request information from accounting. 
; Dividend and coupon information, 
beneficiary designations, address 


1d changes, policy loan transactions are | 
“ recorded on a form which is left in| 
the policy folder (loan interest pay- | 
ments are not posted). 
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Each month, cards used in general 
ledger runs for policy loan transac- 
tions, interest payments, dividend 
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premium payments are all combined 
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and sorted on policy number. The 
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cards are then listed and the pre- a 
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a icy order, and the entire three 





a’ s . . . . 
. months are listed. The individual 
listings of the two prior months are 
Tas ° ° 
destroyed. Quarterly listings have 
een : 


$3 proved to contain all the information Ja 


. we need, and no semi-annual or an- A 

came nual relistings are anticipated. These z fo } 
lum listings are rarely consulted, and 
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AUTOMATION IN THE 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


RALPH H. STONE 
Chief Insurance Director 
Veterans Administration 


ACED WITH A CRASH PROGRAM 
oS ccd the underwriting of 
nearly half a million GI life insur- 
ance policies and increasing total 
disability income provisions on 
thousands of additional policies, the 
Veterans Administration Depart- 
ment of Insurance turned to an ad- 
vanced electronic data processing 
system to get the job done. 

On September 2, 1958, President 
Eisenhower approved a law enacted 
by the 85th Congress, authorizing 
the conversion or exchange of “RS” 
5-year level premium term insur- 
ance held by Korean Conflict veter- 
ans to one of six permanent plans 
of National 
Since the new law became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1959, the VA insurance 
department had than four 
months to prepare for the expected 
deluge of applications from the 670,- 
000 veterans with “RS” policies out 


Service life insurance. 


less 


of our six million GI insurance pol- 
icyholders. By separate legislation, 
November 1, 1958, GI 
policyholders were given the option 
of choosing a total disability income 
provision increased from $5 to $10 
per month per $1,000 of insurance 
at a small additional 
charge. 


effective 


premium 


Surveyed Systems 


Sumner G. Whittier, administra- 
tor of veterans affairs, had stimu- 
lated the study of automatic data 
processing of GI insurance records 
when he was chief insurance direc- 
tor. So the insurance department 
naturally various elec- 
tronic data processing systems as 
possible vehicles on which to mount 
the crash program. One of the larg- 
est ordinary life insurance “compa- 
nies” in existence, the VA Insurance 


surveyed 
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Department was not stampeded at 
the prospect of the rush business. 
We wanted to process the new busi- 
ness without disrupting normal op- 
erations, and with a minimum of 
diversion of personnel from regular 
duties. 

The VA’s insurance operations 
are centered in three insurance of- 
fices located in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Denver, Colorado. In these offices 
are maintained premium, loan, lien 
and dividend records for all the GI 
insurance policyholders. The work 
load includes the servicing of poli- 
cies and all the many functions nor- 
mally expected of an _ insurance 
company, such as cash surrenders, 
refunds, policy loans, settlement of 
matured endowments, dividend pay- 
ments, release of premium notices, 
processing applications for insur- 
ance, reinstatements, conversions, 
changes of plan, and adjudication of 
claims for disability insurance ben- 
efits. 


Advanced System 


To provide each of these offices 
with an automatic policy-writing 
program, the VA turned to an ad- 
vanced data processing maching sys- 
tem, the IBM RAMAC 305—Ran- 
dom Access Method of Accounting 
and Control. Since the life insur- 
ance business is based largely upon 
mathematics, one of the principal 
functions of our insurance 
is to calculate and produce docu- 
ments of value to policyholders and 
management. Our ability to operate 
effectively, therefore, depends upon 
the efficiency of our files and the 
promptness with which we can gain 
access to the records affected by any 
given transaction. 

The random access machine 
chosen for the crash program has a 
volume of five million characters of 
memory storage, enabling us to file 


offices 


millions of facts and figures—any 
one of which can be reached in less 
than a second. Stored as magnetic 
spots on both sides of 50 metal stor- 
age or “memory” disks which rotate 
at a speed of 1200 RPM are the 
complete range of premium rates for 
all ages and all life insurance plans; 
Guaranteed values for the different 
permanent plans of government life 
insurance issued by the VA, by age 
and by plan; All possible discount 
factors on premiums paid in advance 
by age and by plan and the various 
modes of payment (annually, semi- 
annually, and quarterly) ; and Data 
on fund 
lected at 
million 


control, since monies col- 
the rate of more than $2 
per day are distributed 
among various fund-accounts. 

The machine’s processing section 
contains the electronic circuits, mag- 
netic cores, and a magnetic drum 
which provides its stored programs 

-step by step instructions to the 
machine—and makes possible the 
continuing rearrangement and up- 
dating of records simultaneously 
with the performance of arithmetic 
and logical processing of data. 

A transmittal keyboard in the con- 
sole unit provides the means of 
interrogation and supervision. A 
punched card unit reads the data 
cards into the machine at speeds up 
to 125 cards a minute. The visual 
output of the machine includes both 
printed information and punched 
cards for additional data processing 
so that accounts remain fully com- 
patible on a machine use basis, with 
all other accounts in our files. 

The first step in getting the new 
program under way was to notify 
the 670,000 
special term 


holders of “veterans 
(RS) insurance” of 
the new opportunities offered them 
in the selection of plans of insur- 
ance coverage. Present holders of 
total disability insurance provision 
riders also were notified that they 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Automation—Continued 


might double their total disability 
income from $5 per thousand to $10 
per thousand with a slight additional 
premium payment. 

This information project was ac- 
complished by means of a direct 


mailing in December 1958. Mean- 
while, the new automatic policy- 
writing system was installed and 


checked out in the three insurance 
offices. This direct mailing provided 


each policyholder with the proper 
forms and a pamphlet which out- 
lined the changes in the law and 
detailed the several plans and pre- 
miums. 

All fol- 
lowed the same processing proce- 
dure as applications began to stream 
in. The first step was the prepara- 


three insurance offices 


tion of a status card by the premium 
collections unit. Each application 
was required to be accompanied by 
a remittance sufficient to cover at 





annually. 
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WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers every Monday 
morning, fresh, concise authoritative reports on all 


current happenings in the insurance industry! 


Last week's legal decisions, policy changes, produc- 
tion figures and stock offerings are just samples of 
the kind of necessary, vital information you get 


continually from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the 
Life and the Fire and Casualty, BEST'S WEEKLY 
NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for outstanding 


company executives and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 








least the first premium. Thus the 
status card was a punched card re- 
flecting the necessary information 
furnished by the applicant. This in- 
cluded the name, file number, policy 
number, type of application, [DIP 


status, date of birth, postmark date, 
amount of remittance, mode o pay- 
ment, requested effective date. 


amount to be converted, amount to 
be retained on term insurance, 
whether disabled, whether disability 
prevents employment, recent ad- 
dress change, and the first six letters 
of the applicant’s last name for the 
file system. 


Card Variations 


Some variations were necessary 
in status cards depending upon 
whether the action requested was 
an exchange, a conversion, or a 
combination of both. <A _ special 
TDIP status card was used where 
applicable. Another exception to 
the standard system arose whenever 
the application was not accompa- 
nied by a remittance. Complicated 
status cards are sorted by type of 
plan to segregate them into ex- 
changes, conversions, and TDIP. 
Each division of these cards is proc- 
essed separately according to its 
own program in the random access 
machine. 

Name and address cards and 
policy data cards are pulled from 
the card files and merged with ap- 
propriate status cards. The policy 
data card is the basic accounting 
machine document and is a com- 
plete record of the individual pol- 
icy’s history. Name and address 
card, policy data card and status 
card are all that are needed for in- 
put in the random access machine 
system. 

Transactions in this system may 
involve hundreds, even thousands of 
split-second calculations. The ran- 
dom access machine gives us quick 
access to essentials of information 
such as: comparison of date of birth 
as given by applicant with the date 
appearing in policy data card which 
shows the age upon which the origi- 
nal policy was issued, and determin- 
ation of new premium rates based 
upon examination of mode of pay- 
ment and age. 

Determination as to whether there 
have been skip months (premiums 
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not paid) or reinstatement following 
lapse is a consideration, as is calcu- 
lation of the amount of reserve 
credit if no skip months are found. 
(If there are skip months it is ne- 
cessary to bypass the reserve credit 
Calculation of the 
credit due the policyholder and de- 
termination of the unearned pre- 
mium credit if the paid premiums 
extend beyond the effective date of 
the new contract is facilitated. 

Necessity for rejection of the ap- 
plication if the premium credit is 
not sufficient to pay at least one 
month’s premium on the new con- 
tract can be easily determined and 
credits plus the amount of the re- 
mittance and application of the en- 
tire amount to the new contract at 
the monthly or discounted rate de- 
pending upon the amount available 
can be calculated. Greater speed is 
possible in the calculation of the cycle 
of premium billing, depending upon 
the mode of payment and when the 
next payment is due, and in deter- 
mination of the fund to which the 
money is due. 


calcu ation. ) 


Information on computation of 
the acceptable effective date of the 
new contract and determination of 
whether or not premiums paid on 
the old contract are sufficient up to 
the effective date of the new policy 
is readily available, 


RAMAC. 


employing 


Payment Considerations 


Consideration of whether the ac- 
count is paid by the applicant him- 
self or if it falls into the category 
of deductions is a factor which in 
itself takes several forms. It includes 
pensioned veterans who have the in- 
surance premiums deducted by the 
government, certain individuals on 
foreign service in the public health 
service, retired military personnel, 
and employees of companies which 
pay GI insurance premiums on a 
payroll deduction basis. 

Detection and calculation of a 
“change year” lends itself to auto- 
mation. This is a future date when 
something in the status of the policy 
requires some action by the VA. 
This might be the date of renewal, 
a stoppage of payments on a twenty- 
or a thirty-year policy, the maturity 
of an endowment, or the end of 
TDIP premium payments after the 
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Take a good look 
at your letterhead... 


Perhaps it’s time you changed 


to the clean, white bond paper that takes 


so well to both printing and typing— 


the practical letterhead paper with 


the look and feel of quality... 


Millers Falls Bond 


25% COTTON CONTENT 





MILLERS FALLS PAPER COMPANY «+ MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
MANUFACTURER OF OLD DEERFIELD BOND, GIBRALTAR ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS BOND 
AND ONION SKIN, EZERASE BOND AND ONION SKIN, MILLERS FALLS OPAQUE PARCHMENT 





applicant’s 60th birthday. A final 
function of RAMAC is the calcula- 
tion of a comprehensive table of 
guaranteed values for each individ- 
ual policy. 

This latter function is worthy of 
special notice. The table of guaran- 
teed values is based upon the type 
of plan and the age of the applicant. 
If this information were to be pre- 
printed, it would be necessary to 
have hundreds of different forms or 


stick-on labels. It would be neces- 
sary to provide prepared tables for 
each of six different plans for every 
possible policyholder age. Whether 
pre-printed forms or stick-on labels 
were used, it is safe to assume that 
the clerical error would be consider- 
able. 

What we have instead is a fully 
automatic, error-proof system, since 
the table of guaranteed values for 

(Continued on page 52 
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Microfilm mile-long, yard-wide records... 


FAST! 


You capture any image in one continuous exposure 
when you feed your records to the 42” Photostat® 
microfilm camera. This versatile camera takes doc- 
ument widths up to 42”, and any length at all. 

And you microfilm fast. You have a rapid choice 
of reduction ratios. Your actual recording goes at 
a speedy 40 feet per minute. 


Get 3 machines in 1. It’s an enlarger, too. Put the 
microfilm back in the camera and you can flow- 
project a sharp,exact reproduction. Full- or half-size 
continuous enlargements are possible from 16mm 
and 35mm microfilm. 


Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


The Photostat 42” microfilm camera is also a posi- 
tive film printer. It makes as many positive rolls 
from your negative as you want. 

For a proof demonstration of how this camera 
can save you time, space, and money, contact your 
nearest Photostat Corporation sales and service 
office .. . or write us. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEANS ALL THESE... 
PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 
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An Answer to Progress 


TLANTA, BUSINESS AND indus- 
trial center of the booming 


Southeast, is the home office city of 
Life Insurance Company of Geor- 
gia. On five floors of a six-story 


office building on historic West 
Peachtree street, more than five 


clerical 
growing 
volume of life insurance applications 
which flow in from the company’s 
eleven-state territory. 


management and 
process the 


hundred 
empl yvees 


Rapid Growth 


For the past two decades, Life of 
Georgia's biggest asset, and its big- 
gest problem, has been its phe- 
nomenal growth. From a small in- 
dustrial concern, the company has 
moved into the ranks of the top 
fifty life insurance firms in the 
United States in amount of insur- 
ance in force. It provides a wide 
range of insurance coverage in ordi- 
nary, weekly premium, accident and 
health, and group plans. 

Currently, an average of 16,900 
new applications are processed 
through the home office each week. 
Fach of these applications must pass 
through the Underwriting depart- 
ment, be checked against existing 
medical, personal, and financial data 
concerning the applicant, and then 
be approved or rejected by an un- 
derwriter. Thus the underwriting 
department must maintain files on 
several million prospective buyers of 
life insurance. 

In a growing operation, perpetual 
functions such as underwriting must 
necessarily be improved upon piece- 
meal, with progress in processing 
never quite catching up with the 
volume of work. So in June, 1959, 
the index files of the underwriting 
department at Life of Georgia con- 
sisted of twenty-eight large metal 
filing cabinets with eight drawers to 
the cabinet. Called upon to locate 
information about an applicant, one 
of the four file clerks had the un- 
pleasant task of either stretching or 
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Operator sits in comfortable posture chair 
on raised platform between machines and is 
thus afforded easy access to the work area. 


stooping, and finding the desired 
material in the file drawers. 

To expedite the flow of applica- 
tions and to modernize the filing 
system, the company installed in the 
underwriting department a battery 
of six Remington-Rand  Kard- 
Veyers. Standing back to back along 
an opaque glass partition with the 
three operators seated in chairs on 
a raised platform between them, the 
machines enhance the appearance of 
the office and in addition take up 
less than 60% of the space once 
occupied by the old cabinets. 


Employee Acclaim 

Delighted ex-file clerks (they’re 
now designated “machine opera- 
tors’) have exclaimed over the in- 
stallation. Besides the new dignity 
and the lack of stooping and bend- 
ing, they are uniformly impressed 
to discover that each Kard-Veyer 
holds, at easy fingertip access, more 
than 400,000 coded cards. 

The Kard-Veyers, gradually 
being filled, have an actual capacity 
per machine of about a half million 
of the 2% X 3 inch cards used by 


Life of 
revolving carriers in each machine 
are utilized, with each carrier hold- 
ing eighteen rows of cards. Carriers 


Georgia. The twenty-one 


rotate to working position immedi- 
ately in front of the operator at the 
touch of a button on the console 
control panel. 


Improved Morale 


Life of Georgia’s investment in 
the Remington-Rand equipment will 
pay off, it is believed, in the greatly 
improved morale which has resulted 
from the prestige attached to oper- 
ating the new machines; in the con- 
servation of scarce floor space; and 
in the constantly improving service 
to policyholders. . 





VISIBLE RECORD 
COMPUTER 


BANKERS, BUSINESSMEN and finan- 
cial experts from thirty-two states, 
the District of Columbia and five 
foreign countries attended special 
previews of a revolutionary new 
electronic computer system _ that 
“reads” and directly on 
standard accounting forms. During 
November and December, the exec- 
utives witnessed operation of a visi- 
ble record computer developed by 
Burroughs Corporation. 

A product of more than five years 
of research and development, the 
new solid-state = (transistorized) 
computer is designed to permit fi- 
nancial institutions fully to automate 
their accounting and statistical anal- 
ysis departments. Applications in- 
clude checking, savings, mortgage, 
installment loan, payroll and other 
accounting jobs. 

Consisting of a high-speed docu- 
ment sorter, computer, ledger pro- 
cessor and control console, the sys- 
tem does not require conversion of 
data to punch cards, paper or mag- 
netic tape for computer processing. 
It can be operated by one person. 


“writes” 
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Automation—from page 49 


each policy is calculated during the 
machine processing. The applicable 
table pertaining to each individual 
policy is part of the print-out which 
appears on the policy. 

Thus, as the key result of the 
machine’s work, the primary output 
is a printed contract—a policy or a 
TDIP rider. The TDIP riders are 


processed along the same lines as 


policy conversions except that the 


>. @ —>D *, ° Ba: 


THE SUCCESSOR TO 
CARBON PAPER RIBBON 








Super-strong polyester film, 
1/1000 of an inch thin . . . tough, 
clean-writing, time-saving! 
So thin that a standard roll carries 
generally more than twice the 
length of super-write footage as 
paper tape. Change tapes half 
as often! 
So tough that your secretary 
won’t have to repair and re-thread 
any mid-spool breaks! 
So fine for executive-calibre 
typing, photo-copy work, xero- 
graphy and litho-masters. 

TYPES LIKE PRINTING 
So time-saving: Gummed leader- 
ends need only be pressed to- 
gether for automatic threading of 
the new roll! 
So economical: Check this price 
list against anybody’s! 
















3 tapes, Trial Order. . .$5.00 ppd. 
1 doz. tapes. . .$18.50 ppd. 
1 gross tapes. ..$17.00 per doz., ppd. 
(4” rolls, 5/16” wide, 1150 ft. per roll, block inking.) 





For: IBM, new model Underwood Elec., 

R.C. Allen, Smith-Corona and Royal 3B) 

(Specify machine when ordering.) 
Order Today! Dept. BF5 
BEST INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Cont scture 





Backed by ove nufacturing experience 


1406 PONCE DE LEON BLVD. + CORAL GABLES 34, FLA 





program is slightly more compli- 
cated. 

The paper output of the machine 
is a continuous form pre-printed in- 
surance policy contract. Printed on 
this form are the name and address 
of the policyholder, the file number, 
the policy number, amount of insur- 
ance, effective date, insuring age, 
plan, period during which payments 
are due, amount of monthly premi- 
ums, and amount if premiums are 
tobe paid in advance—annually, semi- 
annually or quarterly. Applicable 
tables of guaranteed values are 
printed on the face of each policy. 

The policyholders see only the re- 
sults of the printed output. Man- 
agement, however, is materially in- 
terested in the punched card output 
produced simultaneously the 
printed policies. The card output 
provides management with an index 
card, an actuarial work card, an up- 
dated status card, a new policy data 
card, and a new name and address 
card. 

An error card results if the appli- 
cation was rejected for some reason 


with 


In such in- 
stances the electric typewriter in the 
const le 


during the processing. 


unit writes a memorandum 
giving the policy number and a gen- 
eral description of the class of error. 
Several off-line operations round 
out the picture. The output from the 
random access machine is completely 
compatible with conventional 
chine accounting procedures. 
the card output, 
machine-print status notices for mail- 
ing to policyholders as acknowledg- 
ments. From the policy data cards 
and the name and address cards a 
new premium record card is pro- 
duced. 


ma- 
From 
for example, we 


Updated status cards are 
then used to machine post the new 
premium record cards. Index cards 
furnish an effective locator system. 

At optimum range, the random 
access machine may produce as many 
as 30,000 punched cards and other 
documents in a single workday. 

We decided later to use this ma- 
chine in notifying our millions of 
active policyholders without the total 
disability income provision of their 
eligibility to apply for the increased 
rider now available. Individual pre- 
mium rates are calculated by the 
machine for these policyholders and 
shown on a punched card applica- 
tion form with other essential data. 


Upon return, these prepunched cards 
are ready for processing using the 
same random access machine in each 
office. 

We have now installed an addi- 
tional, much larger computer, the 
IBM 705 III, in our largest 
ance office. Several major files « pre- 
mium, loan, dividend, name an: ad- 
dress and policy data records 
all three of our insurance offices are 
being integrated into ister 
magnetic tape record, By using one 
daily run on the giant computer, the 
range of our daily insurance cpera- 
tions can be automatically processed 
and the master tape updated. Our 
plans provide for the other two in- 
surance offices to be joined the 
central operation by high speed wire 
We will announce the 
results of this new automatic data- 
processing operation when further 
developments have taken plac: 


sur- 


from 


one 


transmission. 





Premium Records—from page 45 


then only by members of the ac- 
counting department, usually to 
verify recent payment history of pol- 
icyholders that pay out of their nor- 
mal payment sequence, i.e., monthly 
who pay several months at one time, 
et cetera, 

It is inconceivable to me that any 
records beyond this could be any 
more practical or useful. This rec- 
ord is produced from cards used in 
our normal operations; little extra 
work is required for its production; 
it is maintained by and for account- 
ing purposes; and it satisfies a 
“need” for record of 
ments.” Above all, it is inexpensive. 
If we were installing high speed 
electronic equipment, I feel that little 
if any change in this procedure 
would result would not 
attempt to use electronic equipment 
to go back to the ledger card, An 
electronically posted ledger card 
would be a magnificent waste of 
storage capacity and costs. 

Experience may prove us wrong; 
but, in the meantime, we're saving 
the expense of preparation of a rec- 
ord which many should 
feel is a very valuable asset in view 
of applicable expenditures. Try to 
sell it. 


“some pay- 


since we 


cost-wise 


IASA Interpreter 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 


“My work is different... bet you 
don’t have a dictating machine for me!” 


No bet . . . with Edison there’s no need to gamble 
with compromise dictating equipment! In Edison 
Voicewriter’s complete line, there are models that 
are right for you, right for each particular dicta- 








tion requirement in your organization. 
Important, too, you deal with a nation-wide 

service organization, Edison Voicewriter, with 

over 70 years’ experience in business dictation. 








For executives and ‘“‘volume”’ 

correspondents . . . Voicewriter! 
The Voicewriter offers every convenience for 
the busy official or correspondent. Lets him 
“talk away” his work—whenever he’s ready 
—just by taking the mike. The Edison Voice- 
writer Diamond Disc is easy to handle— 
easy to transcribe from. 


Mail coupon today for details on 
the Voicewriter system to match your 
own special dictating needs. No obli- 


gation, of course. 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. 
In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 


For your “occasional” 
correspondents . . . Televoice! 


Televoice is ideal for companies where many 
individuals require dictating facilities. Con- 
nects each one to a central transcribing point 
through a handy dictating phone. Work flows 
steadily and smoothly, gets out faster, more 
economically. 


For the man on the go 
. . - Midgetape! 


Field representatives can use the palm-size 
Midgetape recorder for so many jobs! To 
record conversations . . . for verbal note taking 
on the spot. . . as a sales training tool! Battery 
operated, weighs only 3 lbs. Completely port- 
able. Use it anywhere! 














ee tS eee 6 ee ee ay ng yt | 
To: Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, N. J., Dept. BI-4 
| Okay, I’m interested! What do you think Voicewriter | 
| can do for me and my organization? | 
| | 
| Name i] 
| | 
| Department satis | 
a | 
Street 
| 
/ | | 
EDISON ; | City Zone State | 
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IS YOUR SIGN CREATING THE 
PROPER FIRST IMPRESSION? 


Boost prestige and confidence in your company with dis- 
tinctive U. S. Bronze individual metal letters on the facade 
of your building. 


For almost 35 years, U. S. Bronze has created and pro- 
duced distinctive designs in cast bronze and aluminum, 
including individual metal letters, outside signs, safety and 
award plaques, emblems and sculpture. 


Each design is unique, and the quality of the finished 
product is unsurpassed. Yet all are available at modest cost. 
AWARDS - Large Selection of 
Award Plaques, 25-Year Employee 
Plaques, Honor Rolls, etc. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
of new ideas and helpful suggestions. 


United States Bronze Sign Co., Inc., Dept. BI, 
101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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even 
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‘Frightened to death”’ is no fig- 
ure of speech where cancer is 
concerned. Each year thousands 
of Americans lose their lives 
needlessly because they were too 
terrified about cancer to even 
learn facts which could have 
saved their lives! Learn how 
to protect yourself and your 
family by writing to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
c/o your local post office. 
American Cancer Society “Ye 














OFFICE CUSTOMS 


THE NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION has 
just completed an office customs survey in which more 
than 2300 business, industrial and service organizations 
in the United States and Canada participated. 

Many interesting results have been revealed. ‘{ oday, 
the typical male office worker is expected to arrive at 
the office dressed in good taste, usually with a coat and 
tie, except in warm weather when he may be permitted 
to wear a sport shirt. He may smoke when he feels 
like it. If he’s hungry, he may get a snack from a dis- 
pensing machine in the building, usually during one 
of his two coffee breaks that are allowed each cay. If 
the typical male office worker has to place an outside 
personal telephone call, he may do so at the company’s 
expense. In addition, he may receive incoming personal 
telephone calls at any time. 

He may also receive personal mail in the office and, 
if the letter is marked personal, he may generally feel 
certain that the letter will not be opened with the com- 
pany mail. If his wife applies for a position wiih his 
company, he knows her application will not be rejected 
because of family relationship. Each winter he may 
look forward to attending a company Christmas party 
that is held at a hotel or restaurant and is paid for by 
the company. He may be fairly certain of attending a 
company summer picnic with his family. 

The typical female office worker may follow a similar 
routine with, however, a few exceptions ; if she smokes, 
she may have to confine this pleasure to the rest area 
during one of her two coffee breaks per day. If she 
marries, she may be permitted to continue working in 
her present position and, if she becomes pregnant, may 
continue working for six months. After the pregnancy, 
she may be assured of a position with her company, al- 
though she may have to start as a new employee. 

Many other pronounced trends were revealed: 

1. Seventy-five per cent of the respondents permit both 
male and female office employees to smoke in the office 
without restrictions. 

2. Despite recent criticisms on the office Christmas 
party, sixty-five per cent of the companies hold such 
an activity. 

3. Eighty-seven per cent of employees are permitted to 
receive personal mail in the office. 

4. Eighty-six per cent of the companies hire married 
women with preschool children, and sixty-one per cent 
of these companies reveal that women in this group are 
not absent more than other clerical employees. 

5. Coffee breaks and/or rest periods are granted by 
eighty per cent of the companies surveyed. 

6. Fifty-eight per cent of the companies do not reject 
the employment application of a spouse of a present 
employee because of family relationship. 

7. Seventy-three per cent of the companies permit em- 
ployees to receive incoming personal telephone calls at 
all times, while sixty-six per cent permit their office em- 
ployees to place outgoing personal telephone calls with- 
out restrictions. 

8. Eighty-nine per cent of the companies have no rules 
or restrictions on office dress. 

9. Forty per cent of the companies hold a summer picnic 
for office employees. 
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NEW IBM RAMAC 305 


at Rio Grande National Life 


Brings the Benefit of Electronics 


Complete management controil—that’s the inside story of 
RAMAC 305 performance at Rio Grande National Life, accord- 
ing to this statement by Turner B. Baxter, Vice-President: ‘‘The 
tremendous benefits of RAMAC are felt at all levels of our 
company management.” 


Major applications are general ledger, agents’ records, commis- 
sion accounts, and claims, mortality and morbidity statistics. 


Preparation of the general ledger is automatic. It eliminates the 
need to post journals and subsidiary ledgers. With RAMAC 
305 handling the general ledger electronically, Rio Grande 
executives enjoy better financial information and tighter con- 
trol over income and expenditures. 


For agents’ accounting, the RAMAC not only handles approxi- 
mately 30,000 records for the 650 field employees of the com- 
pany, but provides ample capacity for the projected expansion 
of the field force for the next three years. 


to All Levels of Management 


With a look towards the future, Rio Grande management is 
investigating the important applications of policy issue and 
mortgage loans. 


Like all IBM Data Processing equipment, the IBM RAMAC 305 
may be purchased or leased. For details on how it might help 
you in your business, call your local IBM representative. 








i P (oveee - = i SS 


Messrs. R. W. Baxter, Chairman of the Board, and Turner B. Baxter, Vice- 
President of Rio Grande National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 


IBM BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
® ha 








One Typing Production—from p. 37 


The forms are marginally 
punched, continuous, side-stapled 
Zipsets, manufactured by The 


Standard Register Company. Ef- 
ficient as they are, however, part of 
the credit for the success of the new 
operation must go to the improved 
system itself, built around their use. 
Working with the Standard Regis- 
ter representative, we were able to 
revise and 


refine our former 


methods considerably. 

In the past, when a preliminary 
claim form came in (filled out by 
the insured, his doctor and his em- 
ployer), a typist prepared a work 
sheet for the file. This delayed the 
claim a full half-day before it went 
He checked 
it, then wrote out longhand instruc- 
tions for a typist who prepared the 
draft. From these, she typed the 
checks. 


to a claims examiner. 


Form Redesigned 


Now, the preliminary form has 
been redesigned so that the informa- 
tion on it is in the same sequence 
as it will be typed on the Zipset. 
When a claim form comes in, it is 
first matched with a punched policy 
card to verify coverage. Then, form 
and card are placed in a prenum- 
bered claim file folder. On it the 
clerk writes the insured’s name and 
fills out an index card. As she files 
the index card she checks the file for 
any previous claim history. The 
folder then goes to the claims ex- 
aminer, literally within minutes af- 
ter the claim arrived. 

If the examiner approves pay- 
ment, he fills in the date, dates of 
disability, number of days being 
paid, and amount. The file then 
goes to any one of four typists who 
work off and on at processing the 
claims for payment. 

Information typed on each draft— 
and via carbon to the six copies 
under it—includes date, agency, pol- 
icy number, date loss was incurred, 
claim number, a series of code num- 
bers, name and address of insured, 
dates and total days of disability, 
amount and, if assigned, name and 
address of person to whom the draft 
is to be paid. 

On the 34% of these used for 


56 


life payments, the words “Full Set- 
tlement” are also typed. 

The Zipsets go through the type- 
writer in continuous form, adding 
greatly to the processing speed. Af- 
ter typing, they are torn off indi- 
vidually. Yet each claim draft and 
its carbon copies remain in a neat 
packet, thanks to the side stapling. 
When the typist is ready to separate 
the copies, she does so in one motion 
by tearing off the right marginal per- 
forations. The carbons go with it, 
leaving the claim draft and its copies 
in her left hand. 

The draft and the agency copy 
are mailed to the agency for delivery. 
If the benefits are not assigned, the 
insured’s copy goes in the envelope, 
too. And if the payment is not a 
final one, a supplementary report 
and physician’s form, is also in- 
cluded. However, if the benefits are 
assigned, the insured’s copy is 
mailed to him to notify him of pay- 
ment, 

An accounting copy serves the 
usual accounting purposes and it is 
also the document from 
which cards are keypunched for the 
tabulating department’s use. The 
payee’s copy is filed in the home 
office in most cases but filed in the 
branch if the branch draws the draft. 


source 


The remaining two copies are the 
original work sheet and index work 
sheet. These are stapled into the 
claims file for longhand notation of 
payment of benefits while the claim 
is still active. 

After the claim is closed, the in- 
dex copy, which is of card stock, is 
torn down to card size along per- 
forations and filed in the claim and 
underwriting index file. Now time 
is saved by getting the claims file 
to the examiner promptly instead 
of waiting while the typist fills out 
a work sheet for the file. The ex- 
aminer no longer writes out detailed 
longhand instructions for the typist. 


When these points are added to 
the elimination of excess paper han- 
dling and waste motion, we arrive at 
a total timesaving which enables us 
to process practically all claims by 
the afternoon of the same day they 
arrive. The result is customer satis- 
faction derived from the promptest 
possible payment of claims—cer- 
tainly the goal of every insurance 
institution. 


OFFICE SURVEY 


ARE COMPANIES GETTING the most 
from each dollar expended for the 
purchase of new machines and furni- 
ture for the office? Are the needs 
studied carefully before such equip- 
ment is bought? Do they plan alad 
and establish such policies as a stand- 
ardization program, a depreciation 
schedule, replacement program, etc. ? 
Do they consider the possible ad- 
vantages of renting office machines 
and furniture as contrasted wit) a 
purchase plan? 

To get the answers to these ques- 
tions, the National Office Mana ze- 
ment Association just completed an 
Office Machines and Furniture sur- 
vey from questionnaires circulate to 
the membership requesting inforr.ia- 
tion on rental of office equipment 
and furniture, standardization pol- 
icies in effect, replacement policies 
and depreciation of office machines 
and furniture. Replies were received 
from over 1500 companies through- 
out the United States and Canaca. 
Here are some of the highlights: 


1. Rental—Twenty per cent of the 
companies surveyed rent office ma- 
chines while only two per cent rent 
office furniture. 

2. Standardization—Fifty-eight per 
cent of the companies replying 
standardize on machines—fifty-one 
per cent on furniture. 


> 


3. Replacement—Thirty-two _ per 
cent have formal replacement pol- 
icies on machines—thirty-eight per 
cent have formal replacement pol- 
icies on furniture. 


4. Depreciation—Fifty-seven _ per 
cent of the companies have deprecia- 
tion policies on machines. Most of 
this group use the average life for 
all machines as the basis for depre- 
ciation using the straight line 
method. Eighty per cent of the com- 
panies responding have depreciation 
policies on office furniture, most of 
whom use the straight line method. 
In most cases, the basis of deprecia 
tion was the average life of all furni 
ture. 

5. Maintenance—Eighty-seven per 
cent of the companies responding 
have service agreements to cover the 
maintenance of machines. 
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WALL STREET EDP CENTER 


THe: FIRST FULL-RANGE electronic 
data-processing center designed to 
serve all types of firms in New 
York’s financial and business com- 
munity was opened at 45 Wall 
Street in February by the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

John L. Burns, President of RCA, 
officiating at the opening, said the 
new $4,500,000 RCA _ Electronic 
Systems Center represents “onl; a 
first stride in RCA’s march over 
growth terrain peculiarly suited to 
the company’s character.” 


A New Adventure 


Mr. Burns said the Wall Street 
center, which is equipped with two 
RCA 501 electronic data processing 
systems, represents ‘‘a new adven- 
ture in the science of computation,” 
offering “the first full-range service 
for the nerve center of American 
finance.” 

Looking into the future, the RCA 
president said, “Ten years hence, 
I foresee hundreds of business com- 
munities serviced by comparable 
facilities. Electronic data processing 
will then be as commonplace, and 
as essential to American business 
and industry, as the production line 
and the telephone exchange. The 
business of tomorrow, in fact, will 
have a direct line to a computer 
center just as it is now wired to a 
telephone exchange.” 

A similar center is under installa- 
tion by RCA in Washington, D. C., 
and before the year ends, Mr. Burns 
said, “we will advance westward, 
with perhaps three additional centers 
operational in major business mar- 
kets.” 


Becomes A Landmark 

Commenting on the appropriate 
location of the first RCA center, Mr. 
Burns said, 

“In an allegorical sense, the push- 
button console of the 501 becomes 
a landmark of modern Wall Street 
in lineal descent from the button- 
wood tree under which securities 
trading began here 170 years ago. 
The console is the trunk of the RCA 
Electronic Systems Center, and the 
center will soon stretch its electronic 
branches to enterprises throughout 
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Across the 

brokerage 
firms will flow full-trade computa- 
tions, same-day confirmations, daily 


the financial district. 


electronic branches to 


margining and stock _ records, 
monthly customer’s statements. 
“And the same broad service will 
apply to banks, insurance companies 
The flow in 
all cases will be regulated with er- 


and other businesses. 


rorless precision, in absolute secur- 
ity, and with sufficiently flexible 
capacity to cope with peak days for 
customers big and little.” 


INDEXING KIT 


CONVENIENT REFERENCE to micro- 
filmed records usually depends on 
proper indexing. To provide an easy 
step-by-step method for finger-tip 
accessibility of records on microfilm, 
Recordak Corporation, has an- 
nounced a new indexing kit and in- 
struction booklet. 

Based on more than thirty years 
of experience in the microfilming 
field, the indexing kit provides for 
easy organization of the files to be 











filmed, together with the reference 
targets properly to organize the ma- 
terial on film. It can be used with 
nearly any type of microfilmer. In- 
cluded in the kit are flash cards, tar- 
gets, camera operator's certificates, 
and many other valuable forms for 
locating microfilmed items. 


ELECTRONIC TYPEWRITER 


PUBLICATION OF a new booklet en- 
titled “How Can You Improve Your 
Company's Competitive Position 7” 
has just been announced by Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp. It illustrates and explains 
how the new electronic Synchro- 
Tape typewriter opens new fountain- 
heads of management information 
while making office methods auto- 
matic. 

The principle behind this is sim- 
ple. ‘“‘Automation” of the first steps 
in a transaction sets off a “chain re- 
action” of machine-to-machine au- 
tomation. The writing of initial doc- 
up to now a manual typing 
done mostly automatically 


uments 
job is 
by the Synchro-Page Typewriter. 

Then such machines as Tape-To- 
Card Converters, wire communica- 
tions units, electronic data process- 
punched-card 
machines can be engaged to complete 
the automation chain to the end-use 
of the data. 

Among the many benefits that re- 
sult are better customer 
faster collections, more accurate and 
economical sales analyses and prac- 
tical sales forecasting. 


ing machines, and 


service, 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


— CABINETS 
Card File 
2 Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104. 
100. 

66. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 
Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 


AIDS 


Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 
Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 
151. 
127. 

64. 
115. 

65. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
a; 
WZ. 
73. 
PS. 
76. 
— 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES. TYPEWRITER 


83. 

85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 


Cord Cover 


91. Holder 
92. Index 


94. 
7. 


Silencer 


Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

we. 
114, 
148. 


Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 
Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Leather Goods 
Policy Wallets 
Signs 
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COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 


Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston 


| 








LOSS OF INCOME 
PROTECTION 








HOSPITAL-SURGICAL > 








Franchise And Wholesale | 
A&H and Hospital 








Medical-Surgical 








It should be easy to put yourself in this picture, 
because this man could be YOU. Here you are, 
an agent or general agent who has been selling 
A&H with just ordinary results, or, you are now 
ready to move into this field. 


Point is, that you have a burning desire to be 
an outstanding success in A&H. No second or 
third best will do for you. 


What’s your first move? To talk to someone 
who can give you sound direction, someone who 
knows what it takes to be successful. You’re 
going to talk to experts, who are going to tell 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 


First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 


“How do I get to Success from here?” 





you, among other things, what particular type 
of A&H is best suited to your experience and 
prospects. Doesn’t that make good sense? 

A&H is our business—our only business. And 
everyday, people all over America—in fact, the 
world—ask us for direction. We’ve made sales 
champions out of thousands of men—even some 
who inquired just “to get the low-down.” 

Why don’t you fill in the coupon below now— 
and let the experts at the world’s second largest 
exclusive accident and health company tell you 
“how to get to Success from here.” There’s no 
obligation whatsoever. 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 47 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Iilinois 


Yes, Gentlemen: I’d like to know how 
Combined can help me to success. 


Name 





Address 





City 























He can serve every client... and serve him better 
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MOST COMPLETE 
PORTFOLIO 


IS CARRIED BY 


The portfolio carried by the John Hancock representa- 
tive enables him to serve every possible life insurance 
need. 


He can offer a wide variety of fine individual policy 
plans, including special contracts for Family and Busi- 
ness Protection, Mortgage Cancellation, Annuities, and 
Family and Retirement Income. He can offer modern 
contracts for Pension and Profit Sharing Plans, indi- 
vidual Personal Health Insurance, and Group Life, 
Accident and Health coverages, too. 


... the man who sells John Hancock 


The man who sells John Hancock can sell the most 
advanced, most complete protection available — and 
can service a wide variety of client needs. 
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HAROLD W. BAIRD, C.L.U. 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Northwestern Mutual 
Miiwaukee, Wis. 


E ARE ALL quite naturally in- 
\ \ terested in increasing our 
sales, and this may be stimulated in 
some instances by product changes 
or, in others, by improved selling 
techniques. Just as other depart- 
ments of the Company have the re- 
sponsibility for using modern, effi- 
cient methods, we in the sales end 
of the business—and that includes 
all of us whether inactive sales, 
Agency Management or the Agency 
Department naturally inter- 
ested in ideas that will help us do a 
more effective job. 


are 


Must Employ Psychology 


Life insurance is a voluntary pur- 
chase, and we have neither an ex- 
clusive nor a captive market. We 
must use persuasion. In order to 
buy life insurance, the client must 
act, and all actions of man are con- 
trolled by the brain and central 
nervous system. I realize that some- 
times we say that a person “acted 
from the heart’—meaning that he 
responded emotionally—but the an- 
cient theory that the heart is the 
center of the emotions is just a 
figure of speech today. If we as life 
insurance people seek to influence 
the client’s mind in his long range 
best interests, then it would be well 
for us to find out how that mind 
operates. Thus we find ourselves in 
the realm of psychology. 

Unfortunately, when we mention 
psychology in connection with sell- 
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some folks think we are talking 


ing, 
about a slick bit of trickery to get 


our foot in the door, to take advan- 
tage of our prospect’s weakness. 
Not at all. The life insurance con- 
tract requires premiums to be paid, 
voluntarily, over a long period of 
years. It must be obvious that the 
client will not remember, year after 
year, what the agent said or did at 
the time of the sale. What can you 
remember that you 
twenty or thirty years ago? But 
the client will what his 
personal situation 
bought the insurance, just as you 


was said to 
remember 
was when he 
remember things you did many years 
ago. 

Your client is much the same as 
If you are displeased with 
something you acquired, you were 
“sold” it; if you are happy with it, 
you “bought” it. That is why we 
are talking on the subject of: “Why 
They Buy’—not “How They Are 
Sold.” The agent adjusts to the 
needs, desires and motivations of the 
client, rather than expecting the 
client to adjust to the needs of the 


you. 


agent. 


Mental Stimuli 


which as we said a 
moment ago, controls all actions, is 
constantly receiving signals, or stim- 
uli, which originate both inside and 
Some of 


The mind, 


outside the body. these 
are pleasant, others are painful. 

A second group of signals are 
sent out by the emotions 
and fear being among the strongest. 
Then we come to a third group of 
wants and desires that also send out 
stimuli to the brain. This is a long 


-love, hate, 


WHY 


THEY 


list that grows out of man’s contact 
with other people and his environ- 
ment. The stimuli are of varying 
strengths in different people, and in 
the same people at different times. 
They vary in number and intensity 
among different races, nationalities, 
with different standards of 
tion, of religion, of economic status. 
Without attempting to place them 
in any order of importance, they 
would include: desire for approval 


educa- 


of others, envy, desire for power, 
belief in religion and a desire for 
immortality, desire to do good for 
others, and many, many more. 


Creature of Habit 


So, we see that this individual we 
call the prospect is a being, not only 
of bones, flesh and blood, but he has 
a central nervous system in which 
a great many habit patterns 
automatic 


that is, 
have already 
been set up so that he may take ap- 
propriate action without consciously 
stopping to “think.” If he gets a 
signal which is pleasant, he relaxes 


responses- 


so that he may receive and enjoy 
more. If he gets one that is painful, 


or potentially 


dangerous, he _ re- 
sponds instinctively by either want- 
ing to shrink away from it or by 
desiring to gratify it. 

If he receives a stimulus which is 
unfamiliar, he has to think about 
that one until he has it classified so 
that he knows what, if any action, 
to take. Furthermore, as is almost 
always the case, he is receiving con- 
flicting signals. His mind has to set 
itself up as a referee, to decide which 
ones the 


(Continued on the next page 


are most urgent—which 
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Why They Buy—Continued 


are the ones he can safely ignore 
and which ones require action. 

This individual we call the pros- 
pect has a wallet, and a checkbook, 
and a more or less complete set of 
credit cards. The females of the 
species carry charge-a-plates. Ar- 
rayed against the prospect are all of 
the manufacturers and sellers of the 
world’s goods and services, the 
newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision, billboards, advertising agen- 
cies, sales managers and salesmen 
all trying to figure out what stimuli 
to send out to cause the prospect to 
take the desired action. 

There was a time when market 
researchers thought they could find 
out what people wanted by asking 
them. That theory led to some ex- 
pensive mistakes. The social scien- 
tists tell us that people do not al- 
ways know what it is that they really 
want—probably because of man’s 
many different needs and desires, 
more stimuli at work than he will be 
ever able to satisfy, and many of 
which work at cross purposes with 
one another. 

Let’s these 
which have specific application to 
life insurance “buymanship.” 


examine some of 


Savings vs. Spending 


Within each individual is a desire 
for security—the assurance of a reg- 
ular food supply, the protection of 
clothing, and the warmth and com- 
fort of a shelter. Civilized people 
know that these necessities require 
money, which is a form of buying 
power that can be stored up or 
invested. The knowledge that a sup- 
ply is available produces a satisfied 
feeling that tends to cancel out the 
tensions of insecurity that crop up, 
more or less regularly, in all of us. 

Yet within most of us is also a 
desire for relaxation, for entertain- 
ment, for vacations and travel, all 
of which require spending, and some 
people achieve a sense of power in 
the mere spending of money. In 
extreme cases the desire to spend 
goes beyond funds on hand and peo- 
ple then borrow to spend. So we 
have two motivations in conflict— 
the desire for security which can be 
gratified only by investing and the 
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desire for fun and display of power 
which can be obtained by spending. 
Let me read you a model sales 
letter. This was accompanied by a 
very attractive picture of young peo- 
ple on the beach with the children, 
all very gay. The copy read: 
“THIS SUMMER... TREAT 
YOURSELF TO A REAL VA- 
CATION Somewhere where 
there’s sun and sand and sea 
mountains, cool valleys and lakes 
where the world looks 
again, fresh and clean. 
“Where a man can let off steam, 
and really enjoy himself. . 
a woman can 


new 


. where 
find a moment of 
peace in her busy life where 
the children can romp happy and 
free. 

“Dreams that money can buy. 
And there’s no better investment for 
you and your family.” 

What are they selling? The next 
paragraph : 

“Perhaps we can help your vaca- 
tion dreams come true with a Blank 
Loan. If so, just phone me or stop 
by the office. Remember, your credit 
is established at Blank, so there need 
be no delay. 

“Your visit could point the way 
to making this year’s vacation the 
happiest you’ve ever had!” 

Can life insurance use this same 
type of psychology? It can and it 
does. Do you recall the story—I am 
sure it is true—of the man who was 
uninsurable and in order to build up 
an estate for his family worked 
practically night and day, denying 
himself every luxury, saving and in- 
vesting everything except that which 
was required for immediate neces- 
sities ? 


Free to Spend 


Also, have you ever described 
your own life insurance program in 
terms of the peace of mind it gives 
you in knowing that, after your ne- 
cessities have been guaranteed by 
life insurance, you are free to spend 


what is left over in luxuries or 


travel, without your conscience 
bothering you? 
The security motive, standing 


alone, may not be strong enough; 
maybe your prospect wants even 
more to spend. You can show him 
how he can spend with a clear con- 
science—after his basic obligations 





to his family and himself are taken 
care of. 

Another interest—and contrast- 
ing—set of wants and desires within 
people is the desire to be shrewd 
and get a bargain (as compared with 
what other people pay) yet the de- 
sire not to be cheap, the desire to 
pay more than the lowest price. 
Have you ever gone to a particilar 
store because of an advertised sale 
price on something you wante1— 
yet ended up buying something n ore 
expensive? Probably each one o° us 
has done that. Stores can advertise 
loss leaders knowing that many })eo- 
ple will be attracted, but some will 
buy other and more expensive mer- 
chandise. Most stores which feature 
lower than average prices still do 
not want to be classified as cheap 
stores, 

One of the most profound needs 
in its relationship to life insurance 
and yet one of the least discussed, is 
this: man’s powerful desire to live 
forever vs. his almost equally strong 
desire not to grow old. 


Fear of Death 


The fear of death is in every 
person old enough to know what 
death is. We have seen death in 
others. We know it is frequently 
very painful. We have seen the 
grief and sorrow that it causes. The 
mere thought of its happening to 
someone else, and especially to 
someone we know personally, sets 
up severe tensions—actually pains 
—within us. Just as with other 
pain-producing sensations, we seek 
to draw away from it. We don't 
want to think about it. Each indi- 
vidual finds it practically impossible 
to think of himself as being other 
than alive. By refusing even to con- 
sider the possibility of his own death, 
by blocking off any thoughts in that 
direction, the individual thinks of 
himself as being immortal. 

We are not attempting here to 
enter the field of religion or to dis- 
cuss the immortality of the soul; we 
are referring merely to man’s feel- 
ing that, although death may come 
to others, he is going to continue on, 
living indefinitely. 

The visit of the life insurance 
agent is quite likely to be an un- 
pleasant experience, because any 
discussion of life insurance on the 
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speaking brings him face to face 

ast- with the reality that he, too, is going 
‘hin to dic some day. It shatters his be- 
wd lief i. his immortality. It creates 
vith insecurity feelings, unpleasant ten- 
de- sions, painful sensations. What is 
to our automatic response to pain? We 
ice, try to withdraw from the source— 
lar in this case the life insurance man 
ale who started it. 

ie Consequently, it is not surprising 
ms that many people are “not inter- 
us ested” or are “all taken care of” 
‘ise when the life insurance agent calls. 
si What they are saying is: “Here I 
vill was going along, minding my own| 
cs affairs, believing I was going to live 
ire forever, and you have not only in- 
do truded but have shattered my beliefs. | 
ap You have created unpleasant ten- 

sions. Go away and let me alone, so| 

‘ds that I may turn my mind to more| 
ice pleasant thoughts and feel better.” | On Great -West’s 
IS The life insurance agent who un-| 


ive derstands what is going on in the| Single Premium 


ng mind of the buyer can obtain nes 
Immediate Annuities 


comfort in knowing that the pros-| 
pect’s resentment is not directed | 
toward him, personally, and may in| 
fact be due to insecurity feelings | 





ry produced by the reminder of inade- Once again, Great-West Life has intro- 

at Se Ep ene ti : 

in quate life insurance protection. duced across-the-board rate reductions for 
Fear of death! We have all seen ; i ; Px 

ly ie cia Ran ox alte 1 telieen % Single Premium Immediate Annuities. 

a saw it last month at Midway Air-| Here’s an example of an ideal income and 

™ port, in Chicago. It was late at : t — t k-bott t 

= night. I had missed a plane connec- Investment plan at rock-bottom Cost. 

to . sels ‘ "96 ‘ . . 

tne due to & snowstorm, and wat Asingle premium of $15,490 will purchase 

awaiting the arrival of the next 





ss plane. Suddenly a little man, with | a $100 a month annuity, 10 years 








er e . . ow > ; +e 2 ines j 
ok a_ tense expression, came running | guaranteed, fora man age 65. No evidence 
over to the insurance vending ma- | : ‘ ati se 
“ chine, feverishly dropped in several | of insurability is required. 
é quarters—five, as I recall—took the nt; ; 
- hee Soils the aaebiae hastily ad- You'll find top value for your client, extra 
- dressed the envelope, mailed it, and value for you, in Great-West’s Single 
a- ran again, in the direction from : - a 
h, whence he had come. What were Premium Immediate Annuities. For full 
at } that man’s motivations that caused details of new rates and commission 
ot : aN = ee > Tae 
him to take that action? Was he, at scales, contact your nearest Great-West 
that moment, a student of the eco- ; : 
10 nomic principle of human life val- Life office. 
s- ues? I doubt it. It seemed to me 
ve that this was a vivid example of the : : ? 
i psychologist’s reference to the “pro- There's a solution to all your annuity problems 
. tective magic” of life insurance. The in Great-West Life's annuity portfolio. 
1, individual says to himself, “I have sia 
provided for my death ; consequently | 
€ I shall not die.” G W Se EL = 
aig ; ‘ es oa S 
- [his consideration of life insur- WREAT EST LIFE 
y ance as a sort of magic, as a form eeu heer as tyra tn 
. Continued on the next page) 
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Why They Buy—Continued “prevent death” fail—and unfortun- 


ately they always do ultimately—life 
of “knocking on wood,” as a con- insurance offers a second and even 
more powerful appeal. Through life 
insurance the individual is able to 
continue his 


tractual rabbit’s foot, as a scientific 
hex sign to ward off death, is proba- 
bly a more important factor in the 


influence after death. 
sale of life insurance than any of us 


Income will be paid to his loved ones 
because of plans he set in motion. 
Children will be educated because 
of his foresight. Christmas presents 


who regard ourselves as logical 
thinkers—cares to admit. 

But the immortality appeal of life 
insurance goes much further than will be there every vear because of 
the scientific lucky charm concept. a_ special ion that he. the 


thoughtful and generous provider, 


provision 
If the powers of life insurance to 





PRESENTING OUR 49TH 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Showing Condition as of December 31, 1959 


Assets 
eT ofl nr, Ge oll Ota aut an Wolo trae pie eons ie hola Mak Coe eas $ 751,308.10 
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The Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance Company operates under the Kansas Compul 
sory Reserve Deposit Law, and every Life Policy issued by this Company is registered 
with the Insurance Department of the State of Kansas and bears that Department's 
Registration Certificate. Approved securities in excess of the Company's legal reserve 
liability are on deposit with the State Treasurer of the State of Kansas. 
For the Protection of Company Policyowners we had on deposit with the State of 
December 31, 1959, $39,856,389.45. This amount is more than required by law. Insurance in 
Force December 31, 1959, $149,825,709.00. Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries dur 
ing 1959, $1,912,439.44. Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries Since i 


Kansas, 


Organization, 
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made. His business will continue to 
prosper because of his wisdom jp 
financial planning. He will still be 
able to control situations. He will 
be remembered as an_ intelligent, 
loving and generous provider, a man 
who did the right thing, eternally 
shielding, comforting and governing 

Thus, the visit of the life insur. 
ance agent, which started out as an 
unpleasant reminder of the mortal. 
ity of man and the imminence of 
death can be turned into a mens of 
guaranteeing, by contract, that the 
client will be remembered. That is 
a phase of the immortality that man 
craves, 

We have discussed at some !ength 
man’s fear of death and his desire 
for long life and immortality be- 
cause of its importance in the sale 
of life insurance for many purposes; 
now here is the paradox: Man does 
not want to grow old. The alterna- 
tive to dying is, quite logically, old 
age—but man has an aversion also 
at looking at himself as the old man 
he will someday be if he is success- 
ful in living. A man wants to con- 
sider himself always, just as he is 
today. Maybe he would like to bea 
bit younger, but he knows he can't 
turn the clock back. He certainly 
doesn't want to think of himself as 
being old, because old age implies 
infirmity, the lessening of physical 
powers, the 


possibility of being 


helped or waited on by someone 
else. So the agent who talks about a 
retirement income when the pros- 
pect is too old to earn his own living 
is also touching a painful spot. And 
a man when he is pained withdraws; 
doesn't want to talk about it. 


Man Wants Time 


But what is it 
wants 


that every man 
at least every busy man, and 
that is the kind we are interested in 
Time, that’s what it 
is. Time to do the things he wants 
to do. Time to visit the places he 
hasn't 


as prospects 


revisit the 
scene of his boyhood. Time to travel, 
to play golf, to fish, to take music 
lessons. 


seen. Time to 


You have heard lite insurance re- 
ferred to as time insurance in the 
sense of replacing income if death 
should cut short the time of the 
father. Have you, however, thought 
of a life annuity as pre-purchased 
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time to do all of the many wonder- 
ful things of life, free of any restric- 
tions imposed by employment? 
What about the young, single 
insurance? Funeral 
expenses don’t worry him. He isn’t 
going to die, remember? Creating 
an estate for the benefit of his par- 
ents is really not necessary, as he 
sees it. They don’t need it, and 
iy he will still be around long 


man and life 


any 
after they are gone. 

Old age, that’s a long way off as 
he sees it; plenty of time later to 
prepare for that. What, then, is the 
young man interested in? In prov- 
ing that he is a man, that he is mas- 
culine, mature, that he has stability 
and foresight, that he is doing the 
wise thing, the right thing, that he 
may win the approval of those with 
whom he comes in contact. In spite 
of his show of confidence, he has 
insecurity feelings, and if really suc- 
men own life insurance, 
that’s good enough for him. 


cessful 


A Desire to Conform 


One of the phenomena of our 
upper middle 


class society, our surburbanites, our 


modern American 
business and professional market, is 
a desire to conform to the standards 
of the community. We see this all 
around us, in residential architec- 
ture, in automobiles, in clothing, in 
habits. The amount of 
ance a Man owns Is not so apparent 
—and indeed it should not be. How- 
ever, people are interested in seeing 
whether or not they conform to ac- 
cepted standards in this regard, too. 

All men have feelings of inade- 


life insur- 


quacy, have an unconscious desire to 
be more self-sufficient, more power- 
ful, exercise more influence. How 
is this related, say, to educational 
insurance? If we ask a man why he 
owns life insurance to guarantee his 
children’s education, he will say that 
he does it for the benefit of the 
children. Not so, says Dr. Donald 
A. Laird, the psychologist. That, he 
The real 
reason, according to this authority, 
is that the man, like all of us, feels 
that he is not quite as proficient as 
he should be, as he would like to be. 
He feels that he could have been 
more successful if he had only had 
more education, but it’s too late for 
that, himself. 


rationalization. 


Savs, 1S 


now, for Conse- 
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Management Development Program 
Speeds Training of Pilot Life 
General Agents for Key Posts 


Always “Agency Minded,” we now go a 
vital step further, with one of today’s most 
intensive management development pro- 
grams—training future General Agents for 
key cities in Pilot’s expansion program. 





Each management trainee carefully 
selected as to his sales and supervisory 
experience (on salary during the entire 
program)—alternates in three-week cycles 
between Home Office instruction and prac- 
tical field experience, as he takes up new 
phases of management activity. At three 
critical points, his schedule is heightened 
by one-week Home Office Seminars on 
actual management problems. The _ pro- 
gram gives to the management trainee the 
proper development and training he needs, 
plus self-confidence, to enter the agency 
management field. 


Pilot's unique Management Develop- 
ment Program is another reason why 
career underwriters — prospective general 
agents, especially — in ever increasing 
numbers are saying: “For clear sailing in 
the years ahead, Sail with the Pilot.” 


NORTH CAROLINA 








quently, he will relieve himself of 
this feeling of inadequacy by making 
certain that his child will have a 
better opportunity in life than he 
had. Thus he can be successful, be 
important, vicariously, through the 
achievements of the child he created. 
Thus far we've been talking 
mostly about men. There are a lot 
of women who need life insurance 
and will buy it if it is in tune with 
their basic drives and habit patterns 

but women have a somewhat dif- 


ferent psychological make-up. Our 
actuaries discovered, over a year 
ago, that there were certain differ- 
ences between men and women, and 
in consequence, reduced the rates for 
the latter. 

Women, the psychologists tell us, 
are much more interested it! security 
and in romance than are men. But 
the single woman tends to link these 
together, and she isn’t as much in- 
terested in getting her security from 

{Continued 


on the next page) 
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Why They Buy—Continued 


a life insurance policy as she is in 
getting it from a happy, successful 
marriage in which she rules over 
the household, secure in the love and 
devotion of a reasonably prosper- 
ous husband. 

The single girl does not like life 
insurance if presented to her as a 
substitute for the kind of security 
that is, with romance— 
for it implies that she is not going 


she wants 


However, 
if she can see that life insurance can 
help her when she marries—not /f, 
but marries—if it will 
provide a fund for the special things 
she will want, without troubling her 
husband, a fund 
gether, a supplement to the family’s 
retirement or “travel 


to succeed as a woman. 


she 


when 


for vacations to- 


“time fund” 


fund,” then she may well be inter- 
ested. 
Mixed Emotions 
The wife has mixed emotions 
about life insurance, too. She 
doesn’t want to think about death 


any more than does her husband; a 
discussion of it creates tensions of 
fear, and her quite natural reaction 
withdraw from it. Yet, she 
also craves security, and being prac- 
tical—and most are more 
practical than men—she knows she 
should consider life insurance. On 
the other hand—and here we have 
still another contradiction—she feels 
that her husband’s provision for her 


is to 


women 


by life insurance is, somehow, a 
reflection on her ability to succeed, 
again, as a woman if forced by ne- 
cessity. So she may resent the com- 
pletely dependent role implied. How, 
then, will she be interested ? 

There are no greater stories of hu- 
man devotion, of bravery in the face 
of flame or flood, than a women’s 
love and sacrifice for her children. 
If she sees life insurance, as in re- 
ality, the joint protection of the fam- 
ily for the welfare of the children, 
she, too, will be interested. 

What about the housewife’s atti- 
tude about insurance on her own 
life? You may have seen some fi- 
nancial appraisals of the economic 
so much an hour 
for her time cooking, so much for 


value of a wife 


housecleaning, so much for sewing, 


etc.. etc. The sum total is that it 
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would require $5,000 or $10,000 or 
whatever the figure may be, to hire 
someone to replace the wife’s serv- 
ices. This is the worst possible ap- 
proach, according to the psycholo- 
gists, insofar as the wife is con- 
cerned. She cannot imagine anyone, 
at any price, presuming to take her 
place in the family. She, the mother, 
is irreplaceable. She knows widows. 
If they have incomes they can get 
along and raise the family. The 
father can be replaced by insurance 

but a family without a mother? 
Unthinkable—and who is to say or 
even imply that she is wrong? So, 
in discussing insurance on the life of 
the wife, never, but never, imply 
that it is to compensate for or to 
hire a replacement for her services 
not if you want her to buy. 

Now, then, will she buy? By your 
treating her as a full partner in the 
family partnership, and by pointing 
out that although her husband is 
named as the primary beneficiary, 
the life insurance is actually for the 
benefit of the children. Meanwhile, 
the cash values are building up for 
educational funds, 
or their joint retirement fund. 


emergency use, 


Business Field 


What about psychology in the 
field of business life insurance? For 
almost twenty-five years, I worked 
out buy and sell arrangements for 
partnerships and both buy and sell 
plans and stock liquidation plans for 
close corporations—and I proposed 
a number of beautifully prepared 
plans under which the sole propri- 
etor could be bought out by a se- 
lected group of employees at his 
death. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, I never sold one of the latter. 
All of the textbooks have these sole 
proprietor plans, but—although I 
have heard a lot of talks by life un- 
derwriters who specialized in the 
business insurance market—lI do not 
recall any who claimed to be profi- 
All 
this in spite of the fact that the sole 
proprietorship is perhaps the most 
common form of business. 

Could it be that the proprietor 
considers his business as a projec- 
tion of himself, as a monument to 
himself, one which will outlive him, 
one in which his influence may be 
continued and his memory 


cient in sole proprietor sales. 


kept 


alive? In retrospect it seems that 
we could have been much more ef- 
fective if we had concentrated on 
plans to perpetuate the business, 
keeping it alive and in the family, 

Certainly in the field of partner- 
ship and close corporation insurance 
the man to whom you are speaking 
always takes it for granted that he 
will be the survivor. 

Can we agree that the buyer is not 
particularly interested in life insur- 
ance Or in you as an agent, unless 
and until what you have is related 
to his needs and desires? Let 
ask a few questions: Do 
you think that your last purchase 
of life insurance was a wise deci- 
sion? Was it the adult thing to do? 
Did it make you feel more responsi- 
ble, more important? In 1960, how 
about giving a lot more people those 
same satisfactions! 


me 





AMERICAN LIFE FUND 


THE CORPORATION 1s 
to act as managing underwriter of 
an offering of 1,250,000 shares of 
American Life Fund, Inc. A reg- 
istration statement covering the pro- 
posed issue was filed with the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 
Subject to clearance by the S.E.C.,, 
the issue is expected to be brought 
to market in the latter part of March 
at a price of $20 per share. The 
fund is a closed-end, diversified in- 
vestment company with the objec- 
tive of achieving capital gains 
through long term appreciation of an 
investment portfolio comprising 
carefully selected life insurance 
stocks. Insurance Securities Incor- 
porated will act as investment ad- 
viser to the fund. 


FIRST BOSTON 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
Commission have spelled out rules 
for operation of the variable annuity 
companies. Certain exemptions are 
granted the companies from the In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. It 
is believed that these exemptions will 
make it possible for the companies 
to sell the contracts. The S.E.C. re- 
quires, however, that the firms gen- 
erally eliminate insurance termin- 
ology from the contracts so as to 
increase public understanding. 
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PY INCREASED BUSINESS. We is- 


sued $8,291,112 more life insur- 
ance than the previous year, an 
increase of 12.8%. Evidence of 
the confidence people have in 
our product and our company. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. Luth- 
erans now own well over a half 
billion dollars of Lutheran Mutual 
life insurance. 


ASSETS. Our assets now total 
$108,518,920, an increase of al- 
most $10,000,000 in the past 


year. 


INCOME. Total for 1959 was 
$18,722,180, up from $16,986,- 
885 in 1958. 


SURPLUS FUNDS. An important 
part in the stability of any life 
insurance company is surplus. 


Our unassigned surplus is now 
$8,590,072. 


RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS. A 
low mortality rate, conservative 
management and a favorable 
return on investments enables us 
to set aside almost 14% of our 
total 1959 income for 1960 
dividends. 








Liutheran Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Waverly, lowa 
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PART Il FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 1959 


QUESTION 1 


“A,” “B,” and “C” are gen- 
eral partners in a_ partnership 
presently valued at $300,000. 
Each has a one-third interest in 
the firm. They are desirous of 
working out an arrangement 
whereby the business can be con- 
tinued after the death of one of 
their number, with the surviving 
partners acquiring the interest 
of the deceased partner. Assum- 
ing the use of a cross-purchase 
plan financed with life insur- 
ance, outline, with reasons, the 
recommendations you would 
make with respect to: 

(a) parties to the agreement; 
(b) ownership of the life insur- 
ance; 

(c) designation of life insurance 
beneficiaries; and 

(d) method for determining the 
price to be paid for the deceased 
partner’s interest. 


Answer to Question I 


(a) Under a property drawn 
cross-purchase business continuation 
plan, for a three man general part- 
nership, each of the partners, “A,” 
“B” and “C,” should be parties to 
the agreement. Since the cross-pur- 
chase agreement imposes certain du- 
ties upon each of the partners, both 
during the lifetime of the partner- 
ship (as in the case of a first offer 
commitment) and at the time of 
death of one of the partners, each 
of the partners must be a party to 
the agreement to assure that it will 
be carried out as planned. 

Basically, under a buy and sell 
agreement each partner, binding his 
heirs, personal representatives and 
assigns, agrees to sell to the surviv- 
ing partners ; and the surviving part- 
ners to agree to purchase all rights, 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 


Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 
are published for the information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the 
C.L.U,. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many 
who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead to 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would in 
taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out their 
own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published answers with 
their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more complete 
than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions. A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be ac- 
complished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination period. 








title and interest that the deceased 
partner may have in the partnership 
at the time of his death. 

Since the courts have consistently 
held that such an agreement is bind- 
ing upon the heirs and personal rep- 
resentatives of the deceased, there 
is assurance that the terms of the 
agreement will be carried out and 
there is no reason for the heirs 
or personal representatives to be 
parties to the agreement. (An ex- 
ception to this occurs in community 
property states where because of the 
nature of the community property 
law wives should be made a party 
to the agreement.) 

It is possible to include as a party 
to the agreement a trustee who acts 
for the several partners and agrees 
to purchase for the benefit of the 
remaining partners the interest of 
the deceased partner. In this case 
all of the partners, as well as the 
trustee, would become parties to the 
agreement. Under no circumstances 
is it necessary for the life insurance 
company to become a party to the 
agreement. 

(b) Under the cross-purchase 
plan of business continuation agree- 
ment each partner should own a 


life insurance policy on the life of 
each of the other partners. (If a 
trustee is used, as suggested in (a) 
above, he [or it] would own a policy 
on the life of each partner.) Thus, 
in the case of this three-man part- 
nership there would be six policies ; 
two on the life of each of the part- 
ners, with each partner owning one 
policy on the life of each of the 
other two partners. 

This arrangement for ownership 
of the life insurance is an equitable 
one which gives to each partner 
complete control of the policies he 
holds on the lives of each of the other 
partners before maturity and during 
the lifetime of the other partners. 
This is desirable since the agree- 
ment imposes certain obligations 
upon each of the partners (or the 
trustee) with respect to the purchase 
of the deceased partner’s interest at 
the time of his death. Therefore, 
each partner should have complete 
control over the insurance needed 
to enable him to discharge his re- 
sponsibility under the agreement. 

(c) Since each surviving partner 
has a duty, upon the death of one 
partner, to purchase his share of the 


; , 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


deceased partner’s interest, each 
should be named beneficiary of the 
policies which he holds on the lives 
of the others. 

Such a beneficiary arrangement 
will require that the death proceeds 
on any one policy be paid directly 
to the partner who is designated 
beneficiary. He in turn is bound by 
the cross-purchase agreement to use 
the proceeds to purchase from the 


decedent’s estate his interest in the 
partnership. 

If a trustee acts for the partners, 
then, of course, the trustee should 
be named primary beneficiary of the 
policies to be certain that the death 
proceeds will be in the hands of the 
trustee so that he (or it) may, ac- 
cording to the agreement, purchase 
the decedent’s interest in the part- 
nership. 

Frequently, there is demand for 
an insured cross-purchase plan that 
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will allow each partner to designate 
his personal beneficiaries to receive 
the proceeds of the policy on his own 
life in order to take advantage of 
attractive settlement options con- 
tained in the policies. The objective 
is to have the insurance proceeds 
function first, as business insurance 
by supplying the purchase money 
for the deceased partner’s interest, 
and secondly as personal insurance 
by having the purchase money re- 
main in the form of insurance pro- 
ceeds payable to the deceased's 
family in installments under a px licy 
option. 

However, such a beneficiary les- 
ignation can be used successfully «nly 
if all the potential obstacles to the 
satisfactory operation of such an ar- 
rangement are anticipated and p- 
propriate safeguards are included to 
overcome these obstacles should tliey 
arise. 

(d) A properly drawn cross-pur- 
chase agreement should contain a 
definite arrangement for determina- 
tion of the price to be paid for the 
deceased partner’s interest. There 
are various methods for establishing 
the purchase price to be paid for the 
deceased partner’s interest under a 
cross-purchase business insurance 
agreement. 

Frequently, a stated dollar value 
is contained within the agreement; 
other agreements set forth a specific 
valuation formula or procedure to 
be used at the time of death of one 
of the partners for determining the 
price. The agreement should state 
further that the proceeds of any life 
insurance made subject to it are not 
to be included in establishing the 
value of the deceased’s interest. 

The use of a stated dollar value 
in a cross-purchase agreement is ad- 
vantageous in that it simplifies the 
determination of the amount of in- 
surance necessary to fund the agree- 
ment. It also establishes in advance 
a definite amount of insurance pro- 
ceeds that the family of the deceased 
partner will receive as the purchase 
price for his interest in the partner- 
ship. 

This is desirable in that it allows 
for more definite personal insurance 
planning on the part of each partner 
during his lifetime. Also, a stated 
value tends to minimize the possi- 
bility of disputes concerning the 
value of the partnership between the 
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surviving partners, the heirs, and 
the executor of the deceased at the 
time of death. 


On the other hand, a crystal clear 
valuation fromula written into a 
cross-purchase agreement eliminates 
the problem of establishing the value 
in advance and thereby tends to min- 
imize the possiblity of disputes con- 
cerning valuation before the death of 
a partner. It also avoids the neces- 
sity of periodic reappraisal of the 
value of a going concern which is 
required frequently in the case of a 
stated value established in advance. 
It has the further advantage of being 
perhaps a more realistic valuation of 
the partnership since it reflects the 
soing concern value of the business 
as contrasted with establishing a 
value in advance. 


A disadvantage of the formula 
method is the tendency for the part- 
ners to carry insufficient insurance 
to fund the agreement. This prob- 
ably results from the fact that the 
value of the business (and hence 
the amount of life insurance needed) 
is, in effect, not definitely established 
until the formula is applied at the 
death of one partner. To the extent 
that this under-funding is substan- 
tial, the surviving partners will be 
faced with the problem of raising 
additional funds to finance the cross- 
purchase agreement. 


Any number of formulas have 
been used to establish the value of 
a business. One of the simplest 
methods establishes the purchase 
price as the actual book value of the 
deceased’s interest at the time of his 
death. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, in any formula to arrange for 
inclusion of a valuation for good will 
which may not appear on the balance 
sheet of the business. 


Frequently, a stated amount is 
agreed upon as the good will value. 
Or good will is valued by including 
a provision by which the average 
annual earnings in excess of a stipu- 
lated percentage of the book value 
will be capitalized. A formula set 
up along these lines probably will 
establish a purchase price closest to 
the true value of the enterprise. 

Provision has also been made in 
some cross-purchase agreements for 
an appraisal of the value of the busi- 
ness at the time of death of one of 
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the partners. Under such an ar- 
rangement, impartial experts will be 
called in to appraise and evaluate 
the business, and recommend a 
fair, realistic and objective valuation. 
This method, of course, involves ad- 
ditional cost for the services of the 
appraisers and does not solve the 
problem of knowing in advance the 
appropriate amount of insurance 
necessary to purchase the deceased 
partner's interest. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) Describe the typical work- 
men’s compensation law with re- 
spect to 
(1) eligibility for benefits, 

(2) kind of benefits available to 
eligible claimants, and 

(3) limitations on the amount 
of benefits available to eligible 
claimants. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


(b) The most recently ap- 
pointed advisory council on So- 
cial Security financing submit- 
ted its report on January 1, 1959. 
Among the financial policies 
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which were endorsed by the 
council are the use of an increas- 
ing or step-rate schedule of con- 
tributions (payroll taxes) to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance program, and the ac- 
cumulation and maintenance of 
a substantial trust fund for such 
program. 

(1) Explain why an increasing 
or step-rate schedule of contribu- 
tions has been employed in con- 
nection with the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance pro- 
gram despite the fact that some 
form of level premium financing 
is usually followed in connection 
with a private pension plan. 

(2) Explain why a substantial 
trust fund is considered to be 
desirable in connection with the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance program. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) (1) To be eligible for bene- 
fits under the typical workmen's 
compensation law a worker must 
meet two basic tests : he must be “an 
employe” working in “covered em- 
ployment,” and his disability must be 
“compensable” as these terms are 
defined by the various state laws. 

Determination of the status of ‘‘an 
employe” and what constitutes 
“covered employment” depends spe- 
cifically upon the workmen’s com- 
pensation statutes of the various 
states. In many states, employes 
working for firms with less than a 
given number of persons on the pay- 
roll are not covered. 

However, about half of the states 
make no such eligibility require- 
ment and all employes are considered 
to be in “covered employment” pro- 
vided they are not in a specifically 
excluded type of employment such 
as domestic servants, farm laborers, 
merchant seamen, railroad employes 
or the so-called casual employes 
whose work is not in the usual 
course of the trade of the employer. 

Many states have so-called “elec- 
tive” laws under which the decision 
as to whether or not the workmen’s 
compensation legislation shall apply 
to private employment is elective, i.e. 
it is at the option of the employer 
or worker, or both. Other states 
exclude “non-hazardous” employ- 
ments and some few specified em- 


ployments, such as professional ath. 


letics. The question of who is ap 
“employe” is also subject to the 
wording of the laws which usually 
exclude casual employes anc those 
working for independent contrac. 
tors. 

Persons whose “employe” and 
“covered employment” status are 
established may receive benef ts only 


for disabling injuries and sicknesses, 


the nature and origin of which are 
compensable by the terms of ‘he ap. 
plicable statute. Most states cover 


both “occupational accidents” and 
diseases although a few jurisc ctions 
provide no coverage for occup:tional 
diseases. 

To be compensable a covere| em- 
ploye’s disability (whether caused 
by injury or disease) must have re- 
sulted “from the employment” (as 
specified by statute). Almost every 


American workmen’s compensation 
law provides compensation for ac- 
cidents “arising out of and in the 
course of employment.” The cleter- 
mination of which injuries or ill- 
nesses fall within this definition de- 
pends upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding each particular occurrence 
and it is frequently a subject of 
litigation to determine whether a 
specific disability is covered by a 
particular state’s workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

(2) Basically, there are three 
types of benefits available to eligible 
claimants under workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. First, there are cash dis- 
ability or indemnity payments, 
secondly, payments for medical 
services, and thirdly, some jurisdic- 
tions provide for rehabilitation serv- 
ices. 

The cash or indemnity payments 
are payable to disabled workers in 
varying amounts and durations, de- 
pending upon whether their dis- 
ability is classified as total or partial. 
Cash benefits for total disability are 
based upon the worker’s compensa- 
tion, typically two-thirds of the ac- 
tual weekly wage at the time of the 
injury (or sickness), subject to min- 
imum and maximum limits. 

Partial disabilities which may be 
either temporary or permanent, also 
qualify for cash payments as com- 
pensation ; such payments are usually 
determined by a formula paying two- 
thirds of the difference between the 
disabled worker’s earnings (during 
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disability) and his prior average 
earnings. 

Since it is extremely difficult to 
determine the exact degree of per- 
manent, partial disability, most acts 
set forth “schedules of disability” 
which list the amount of compensa- 
tion payments for specific injuries. 
Therefore, in addition to the portion 
of wages made up during the period 
of disability, permanent, partial dis- 
ability pavment schedules may pro- 
vide additional weekly payments 
even after the worker has returned 


to his job. 

Payments for medical services 
cover the actual cost of hospitaliza- 
tion, surgical and medical care, and 
funeral expenses, and in some states, 
prosthetic appliances required by the 
specific disability. The amount of 
payments made depends upon the 
facilities used, and are intended to 
provide all services necessary to re- 
store the injured worker to good 
health, whenever possible. 

Only a few states provide reha- 
bilitation facilities, although a large 
number provide added indemnity or 
retraining allowances and make use 
of federal, state, and private facilities 
which are available to provide re- 
habilitation services. These benefits 
consist of physical and mental ther- 
apy designed to restore disabled 
workers to some kind of financially 
productive activity, and are con- 
tinued for that reasonable period of 
time necessary to rehabilitate the 
disabled worker. 

(3) Each of the state workmen’s 
compensation laws establishes spe- 
cific limitations on the amount of 
benefits available to eligible claim- 
ants under each of the categories 
described in (a) (2) above. In gen- 
eral, these limitations are as follows: 

Cash or indemnity payments are 
usually subject to weekly maximum 
and minimum amounts. Limitations 
are also imposed on the duration of 
payments and on total amount of 
payments. The amount of weekly 
disability payment, although stated 
as two-thirds of the worker's aver- 
age weekly wage, is always subject 
to a weekly maximum amount which 
in most cases reduces the payment 
to well below two-thirds of the 
worker’s wage. Some states provide 
lifetime benefits for permanent total 
disability, although the majority 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


limit such payments to a stated num- 
ber of weeks, such as 300 or 400. 


In addition, many states provide 
for a super-imposed stated dollar 
maximum, which has the effect of re- 
ducing the stated “maximum” num- 
ber of weeks during which such dis- 
ability payments can be made. 
Limits are also established in the 
same way for temporary total dis- 
ability providing for both a maxi- 
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mum weekly amount, a maximum 
period of weeks, and in many cases 
a total dollar maximum for income 
payments. 

Most states also establish a 3 to 
7 day waiting period during which 
time no benefits are payable even 
though an employe otherwise may 
be eligible. Because of these waiting 
periods, very short-term disabilities 
are excluded from payments, and a 
worker can receive no replacement 
of lost income unless his disability 
extends beyond their waiting period. 

Medical benefits, which represent 
payments for medical services in ac- 
cordance with the actual facilities 
used, are also subject to limitations 
in many states. The typical limita- 
tion is either in terms of a fixed dol- 
lar amount of medical services which 
a disabled worker may receive or a 
time limit on the period over which 
such benefits can be received. In the 
great majority of states, although 
benefits are limited by law, they may 
be extended without limit by admin- 
istrative agency. In the remaining 
there is no limit on the 
amount of benefits available to dis- 
abled workers for medical services. 


states, 


In general, in those states which 
provide rehabilitation facilities, and 
for those which make use of federal, 
state or private facilities which are 
available to provide such rehabilita- 
tion, there is no specific limitation 
upon the benefits a disabled worker 
may receive. Theoretically, the re- 
habilitation will continue until such 
time as the disabled worker is re- 
stored to some kind of financially 
productive activity, or until it is un- 
equivocally determined that the 
worker’s condition is such that, un- 
der presently known methods of re- 
habilitation, he cannot be rehabili- 
tated. 

(b) (1) Under the terms of a 
private pension agreement there is 
an obligation, moral or legal, upon 
the part of the employer (or other 
person underwriting the pension) to 
provide the promised benefits ac- 
cording to a schedule of anticipated 
retirements. To assure payment of 
these obligations it is necessary to 
accumulate funds in advance of the 
time these benefits are to be paid. 
In order to spread the cost of accu- 
mulating these funds over the work- 
ing lifetime of the employes who will 
receive the pension benefits, level 


premium funding is used by most 
private pension plans. 

Originally, the tax schedule estab- 
lished for Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance was expected to accumu. 
late a full reserve similar to the fund- 
ing arrangements used in connection 
with private pension plans. After a 
relatively short period of time, how- 
ever, Congress recognized that it 
was neither practicable nor neces- 
sary to accumulate a full reser\e and 
therefore adopted a pay-as-you-go 
method of funding, with only a 
limited reserve. 

3ecause of the immaturity of the 
system, a relatively small amount of 
money was needed to provide \ene- 
fits at first, although payments to 
beneficiaries were expected to in- 
crease rapidly as the system ma- 
tured. Accordingly, it was feasible 
to establish a step-rate schedule of 
payroll taxes whereby current con- 
tributions would increase in approxi- 
mate proportion to current benefit 
payments. 

Under such an arrangement, at 
any period in time, one generation 
of workers is, in effect, paying for 
the benefits being received by the 
beneficiaries of the system (most of 
whom represent another generation 
of workers). Little, if any, current 
payroll taxes need be set aside to 
fund future benefits for current 
workers, since by the time most of 
them begin to receive benefits under 
the Act, a new generation of 
workers will be on hand, and pay- 
roll taxes will be levied on their 
wages to provide these benefits. 

There is inherent in this method 
of funding the fact that the tax 
schedule will continue to increase for 
many years, as the number of per- 
sons on the pension rolls increases, 
even with no increase in benefits. Of 
course, benefits may be liberalized 
with succeeding sessions of Con- 
gress, in which case, tax schedules 
would increase still further. 

(2) Even though the pay-as-you- 
go, step-rate method of payroll taxes 
has been adopted for Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance. a 
substantial trust fund known as the 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund is still maintained. This 
fund represents a vestige of the orig- 
inal Old-Age Reserve Account 
which in 1940 was transferred by 
the Board of Trustees. The decision 
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to abandon the original concept of 
a full funded Social Security pro- 
gram in favor of the pay-as-you-go 
met! gave rise to a dual system of 
providing the benefits under Old- 
Age | Survivors Insurance. 

While it is contemplated that the 

step-rate schedule of contributions 

adequate to pay for matur- 
ing benefits, it is deemed advisable to 
continue to maintain a small trust 
fund as a contingency fund to off- 
set any deficiencies between expen- 
ditures for Social Security benefits 
and income from Social Security 
taxes, as well as an offset to admin- 
istrative expenses of the operation of 
the program. 

It is also argued that the existing 
trust fund represents an important 
source of interest income (since the 
balance of this fund is invested in 
securities which are direct obliga- 
tions of the U.S. Government) 
which will have the ultimate effect of 
reducing, or at least limiting, future 
increases in the level of payroll taxes 


under the step-rate schedule of con- 


tributions. 
QUESTION 3 


A newsletter on employe bene- 
fit plans stated that, “It is ap- 
parent that an ‘ideal’ medical in- 
surance plan would have the 
following general characteristics: 

“(a) It would provide reim- 
bursement for abnormally heavy 
medical costs arising both in and 
outside of the hospital. 

“(b) It would reduce or elim- 
inate costs of handling small 
claims. 

“(c) It would give the insured 
employe a personal incentive to 
eliminate unnecessary treatment 
and to keep the over-all costs 
reasonable.” 

Explain the extent to which 
the typical major medical ex- 
pense policy conforms to each of 
the general characteristics set 
forth above. 


Answer to Question 3 


The typical major medical ex- 
pense policy conforms substantially 
to each of the general characteristics 
of an “ideal medical insurance plan” 
as described in the newsletter. 
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)bligations of Management 


CHARLES H. SCHAAF 
Executive Vice-President 
Massachuse#s Mutual 


APPRECIATE THE PRIVILEGE of dis- 
cing this important matter be- 
cause | believe that it involves some 
fundamental which 
would seriously affect our whole fu- 


considerations 


ture progress, as well as our savings 
level, unless we face up to the issues 
involved. To begin with, I would 
like to observe that while it is un- 
doubtedly true that the rate of saving 
through life 
down, this is not particularly sur- 
prising or necessarily alarming at 
this stage. When we think of the 
developments which have taken place 
just since I entered the business in 
1931 (which, by the way, was very 


insurance is slowing 


soon after the crashing close of an- 
other era when we were beginning 
to wonder if life insurance as an 1n- 
vestment medium was losing face), | 
don’t think we need to apologize for 
our performance. 


Changing Times 


Within that time we have seen the 
start and continued expansion of so- 
cial security; the patriotic push to 
buy government savings bonds in 
two wars; the tremendous growth of 
deferred compensation, profit-shar- 
ing and pension plans—public and 
private, self administered and bank 
administered—with an unfair tax 
advantage over insured plans. These 
programs have led many people to 
believe sincerely that they have less 
need or less reason to save for emer- 
gencies or retirement; and so have 
cut down on the purchase of endow- 
ment and retirement income policies. 

What can we do about these three 
outside developments ? 

First, do a far better job in con- 
vincing prospects everywhere that 
they do still have a desperate need 
for our kind of savings as well as our 
protection. Now especially we must 
convince people that in inflationary 
times, or in any and all times, men 
must make certain guaranteed min- 
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imum provisions against the hazards 
of dying and living and that a per- 
manent policy is the best investment 
for the purpose. 

At the end of 1959, the average 
insured family in this country will 
have about $11,500 of life insurance 

-which is hardly an adequate secur- 
ity base for any family—before the 
breadwinner starts buying stocks, 
mutual funds, variable annuities, or 
any other speculation. If we could 
only double that figure and give 
every average family $23,000 as a 
backlog of guaranteed dollars, we 
could stop worrying about the cash 
flow. 

Second, I certainly don’t think we 
should oppose the purchase of gov- 
ernment savings bonds, but we can 
discourage the unwise extension of 
social security. 

Third, and most important, we 
must continue the fight in Washing- 
ton for equitable treatment of in- 
sured pension plans. The tax dis- 
crimination prior to the enactment 
of the new law has resulted in an 
accumulated loss of premium income 
under insured plans, estimated at $1 
billion, and we continue to lose pre- 
miums and assets on this account. 


Slower Asset Growth 


Aside from these three outside in- 
fluences on our cash flow, I think we 
should also concern ourselves with 
the fact that twenty years ago (in 
1939), the annual growth in the 
assets of life insurance companies 
exceeded the annual in- 
crease of savings associations, mutual 
savings banks, commercial bank sav- 
ings accounts, credit unions, and 
mutual funds; but last year those 
combined savings media increased 
nearly 20 billion dollars, while the 
assets of life insurance companies in- 
creased only about 6 billion dollars. 
If we tell our story clearly and con- 
vincingly to individual savers, and 
compare what we have to offer in 
addition to the interest rates, how 
in the world can this be? We cer- 
tainly need to revive the old time 


combined 


religion for cash value life insurance 
the salvation of sound savings— 
and do some competitive selling. But 
the quick and easy answer to this 
general problem would be to say that 
we must educate and urge our sales- 
men to. sell permanent insurance, 
and thus pass the buck to our field 
representatives. Although many of 
us may be doing that, I can assure 
you it won't be enough, because 
this is a two-part problem involving 
home office and field. I believe that 
we in management must accept some 
of the blame for the present situa- 
tion, and in looking for a solution we 
must start in the home office with 
some basic decisions after a re-exam- 
ination of our purpose, philosophies, 
practices, and our policies. 


A Branching Out 


In recent years many companies 
have been branching out on all sorts 
of experiments for competitive ad- 
vantage with new products or inno- 
vations which often seem to ignore 
both the savings aspect and the good 
standing of our institution. We have 
also had a few problems in the last 
few years, and I don’t think we can 
be altogether proud of the way we 
have handled some of them. 
discussions of 


In our 
matters—our 
public debate and stubborn insist- 
ence on our personal or company 
point of view—we may have done 
some damage to our hard-won repu- 
tation. So I would like to see the life 
insurance industry—a symbol of free 
enterprise and the democratic pro- 
cess—set an example in solving its 
problems intelligently, peacefully, 
privately, and more promptly for the 
public good. 


these 


It is time we got down to a re-ex- 
amination of our complete role in 
serving the saving public, and in the 
nation’s economy, and to do our job 
properly we must sell both parts of 
the package—death and life protec- 
tion. There is no substitute for a 
program of permanent life insurance. 
3ut do we all honestly believe this 


\ 
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Obligations—Continued 


and act on it even as applied to our 
own personal savings and invest- 
ments? Or is it possible that any of 
your officers are really more inter- 
ested in discussing stock market tips 
with your investment department 
than more life insurance with your 
sales department ? 

So I say, if we want to reverse the 
trend in life insurance saving: first, 
that we—that is, the top manage- 
ment in each company—should take 
stock of our fundamental beliefs and 
make some firm decisions as to what 
we will and will not do—especially 
in the product area—based on what 
is best for our policyholders, the 
saving public, our field representa- 
tives, and our great institution; se- 
condly, that we should sell, educate 
and inspire our agents to stand sol- 
idly by us in these decisions in their 
representations to the public; and 
third, we should then be more firm 
in resisting pressures or requests 
from our agents which conflict with 
these sound policies. 


These decision areas might in- 
clude for example: the race for vol- 
ume, term insurance and riders, 
other new policy contracts, or 
cials”’ 


“'spe- 
(with little or no savings ele- 
ment), financed sales or minimum 
deposit, extension of group cover- 
ages in all directions, mutual fund 
tie-ins, individual variable annuities, 
one-stop selling, advertising: 
from us for less,” 
tion. 


“Buy 
and sales promo- 


I won't discuss all of these sub- 
jects but I do want to 
briefly on a few. 


comment 


For instance, how about the so- 
called “race for volume” which some 
people criticize? Personally, I like 
volume—and the more the merrier 

provided it is good business well 
sold. Viewed in this light, volumitis 
is not a disease, but a measure of 
service—literally! But in discussing 
volume, we hear a lot these days 
keeping pace with competition and 
about offering what the public wants 

about buyer demand. For nine- 
teen years while I was selling, no 
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LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR., PRESIDENT 


buyer demanded anything. | had to 
sell life insurance. 

I believe that most of the time the 
buyer buys what the salesmen re- 
commends—and the salesmen re- 
commends what he likes and believes 
in—and that depends on what the 
general agent or manager believes 
and teaches. And that de 
more than some of you whi 


ends, 
have 
never sold may realize, on what the 
company believes and offers for sale 

You have said, “Well, if we won't 
write it, somebody else will.” 

A friend of mine and minister of 
my old church in Washington, the 
late Peter Marshall, who was chap- 
lain of the Senate, in opening the 
session one day, made one of the 
best short prayers I have ever |veard, 
as follows “Lord, give us courage to 


stand for something, least we fall for 
anything. Amen.” 

And in Montreal last month, 
Roger Hull asked, “Do we have 
the moral fiber to make decisions 


that are right rather than expedi- 
ent ?” 

To illustrate: where do you stand 
“minimum deposit’ —fi- 
nanced or loan business, which has 
a direct bearing on the savings ques- 
tion. Some critics said that as long 
as companies offered policies with 
early high cash values we couldn’ 


now, on 


control the sale of minimum deposit 
plans or replacements which might 
follow that these policies are bad per 
se, and that the only way out was 
through government regulation, Our 
own experience would deny that, 
and frankly, when our industry 1s 
confronted with a problem, I don't 
believe in blowing the whistle for a 
policeman—or calling on Federal or 
state authorities to provide a solu- 
tion. 

Nearly seven years ago, we intro- 
duced such a policy primarily for use 
in business insurance cases, and to 
encourage policyholders savings. In 
all honesty, we never even thought 
about minimum deposit. But before 
long some of our field representa- 
tives and brokers began using this 
policy for “minimum deposit,” 
grasping it like the greatest inven- 
tion since sliced bread. As soon as 
four 
years ago—we began keeping a re- 
cord of first-year assignments by 
case and by agent. When we dis- 
covered that the percentage assigned 


we observed this trend—over 
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was high in some agencies, we went 
to work through letters, bulletins, 
and personal discussions to control 
such sales. Before the New York 
Department published regulation 39, 
we withdrew the first-year loan priv- 
ilege ; we required the agent to com- 
plete a special new form to accom- 
pany any applications involving a 
loan—which the general agent also 
had to sign—and then we investi- 
gated the case very carefully. We 
set up some new rules on brokerage 
business. We cancelled the contracts 
of any agent or broker licensed to 
sell mutual funds. 

What was the result? Still writ- 
ing the same policy in July, August, 
September, and October, (the last 
month for which we have figures). 
The total of all first-year assign- 
ments to us or to banks—some of 
which have nothing to do with mini- 
mum deposit—amounted to less than 
7% of the total volume written, and 
still less by number of cases. We are 
continuing to police this business 
ourselves, and we believe that is the 
best way to control abuses: By self 
control based on a forthright com- 
pany policy. 

Where do you stand on tie-in sales 
with mutual funds? If we are inter- 
ested in increasing savings through 
life insurance, or in fact in legal re- 
serve insurance—how can we permit 
our associates to sell mutual funds 
either on the side, or in combination 
with insurance on any basis. It seems 
to me that these two activities are 
incompatible. I have no quarrel with 
mutual funds of the purchase of 
stocks, but I insist that selling them 
is not our job—and I say that for 
many but here principally 
because buying term and investing 
the difference—in any of its many 
forms—is one of the reasons life in- 


reasons 


surance savings are declining. That’s 
why a year ago we announced that 
no man could have a contract of any 
kind with us if he was licensed to 
mutual funds—the first company to 


do so—and we still don’t have too 
much company enforcing the rule 
strictly. We cancelled quite a few 


contracts, and perhaps we've missed 
some business, but we sleep better at 
night. 

Where do you stand on the group 
insurance controversy 7—on amount 
limits—on superimposing—on writ- 


ing loose association cases—on fran- 
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Tells You AT A GLANCE IF 
Prospects are Insurance Poor 


Too much insurance? Wrong kind? 
Prospects find out for themselves 
with “YOUR EVALUATOR”. Covers 


EVERYTHING — household 
tory, the will, guardian for th 
dren, savings! 






Envelope Insert 


We want you to know about 
National Travelers Life’s 
sales packages that follow- 
through and produce top 
leads. That’s why we'll send 
you “YOUR EVALUATOR” 
plus selling aids. 


This is just one of the many 
sales plans that result in quick 
sales that pay National 
Travelers Life agents and bro- 
kers top commissions. 


HOME OFFICE ~- 





... and these two Selling Aids! 
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TELLS YOU AT A GLANCE 


Your HAZARD Picture 
Your SAVINGS Prcture 











CARL F. WOODMANSEE, V. P. 
NATIONAL TRAVELERS LIFE CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Please send me ‘YOUR 

VES! EVALUATOR” plus selling 
* aids. 
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Address__— ae ee 
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State_ . m 
DES MOINES, IOWA 








chise insurance—on direct writing ? 
Are you following a course which 
will prove to be best for the industry 
—in the long run—for the agency 
system, and for the individual in- 
sured ? 

There was more group insurance 
in force at the end of 1958 than the 
total of all life insurance in force 
only fifteen years ago. I feel that this 
great growth in group has been to 
the credit of the business. We could 


not stop it or slow it down if we 
wanted to, and [ don’t think we 
should. I agree with the statement 
Dr. Huebner made many years ago 
that “insurance begets insurance.”’ 
But in expanding our group sales, 
why can’t we agree on something 
that is right and reasonable as to 
limits or lateral extensions? I know. 
Because of personal interest: “If we 
don’t write it, somebody else will.” 
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A RARE 
GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY 





OPPORTUNITY 











“pe are a self-starter and wish to work with an enthusiastic, 
aggressive sales department of a strong life insurance company, there is a 
General Agency opportunity for you! 

















B 
ENEFITS A personal producing General Agent's contract that offers top 4 


commissions, vested renewals, higher service bonuses, and an incentive plan 
to earn office allowance and financing of sub-agents. 





EXPERIENCE 











Man selected must be a successful personal producer in Ordinary 
Life Sales . .. an aggressive organizer . . . and willing to accept the responsi- 
bilities of a progressive General Agent. 





Sixt 
Tha 


itec 
rcneseinagncai Company is a well-established, medium-sized life insurance com- 


pany licensed in 44 states* and the District of Columbia .. . highly organized 
to give the fullest support and compensation to the successful General Agent. 
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A complete line of par and non-par policies is available. 








SALES PROMOTION , , of 
Company's strong sales promotion program includes a 
dynamic Audio-Visual program . . . original direct mail and prospecting wt 
system ... highly effective and unique sales tools... . wa 
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Write today and include a complete summary of your per- . 
sonal and business experience. .. . All replies are confidential. . . . Our field j 
force knows of this "ad." ” 
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WHEN TO APPLY immediately! él 








Box No. L-119 , 
BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 2 


75 FULTON STREET d 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


*(Not licensed in N. J., N. Y., Mich., Mass., R. I, or Conn.) | 
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Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals Rules 

That Divorce Suit Injunction Prohib- 

ited Insured from Changing Bene- 
ficiary of Life Insurance Policy 


HE COUPLE were married No- 
ae once 8, 1954 and on Decem- 
ber 14, 1954, upon application, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
issued a $10,000 policy on the life 
of the husband, designating the wife 
as the beneficiary. The policy pro- 
vided that the insured reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary. A 
child was subsequently born to the 
couple and shortly thereafter the 
beneficiary was changed to show the 
child as contingent beneficiary. 

The couple did not get along and 
on November 7, 1956, the husband 
filed suit in the Michigan State 
Court for divorce, alleging extreme 
and repeated cruelty and incompat- 
ability. By due course of pleading, 
the wife answered and filed a cross- 
action, asking, inter alia, for tem- 
porary alimony, support and_ re- 
straining orders, The court entered 
an order on December 3, 1956, or- 
dering the husband to continue in 
force and to continue to make timely 
payments of premiums on all life 
insurance policies and other policies 
during the pendency of the suit until 
a final adjudication of the cause be 
made. He was also restrained from 
selling, assigning, encumbering, 
hypothecating or otherwise dispos- 
ing of the property until final dis- 
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The Legal Spotlight 


position. On February 4, 1957, an 
injunction was applied for which 
was granted a few days subsequent 
thereto, ordering the husband to de- 
sist and refrain from selling, assign- 
ing, encumbering, hypothecating or 
mortgaging, concealing, giving away, 
or in any manner disposing of any 
of the properties and assets of either 
or both of the parties. 

On July 12, 1957, the husband, 
by written request to the Insurance 
Company, changed the beneficiary 
from the wife and child to his 
mother. He died on August 31, 
1957 and conflicting claims were 
filed with the insurance company. 
The insurance company thereupon 
filed an Interpleader suit, tendering 
the money into court. 

The trial court held that the 
mother, the named beneficiary in the 
policy, was entitled to the proceeds. 
The court stated that the Michigan 
law would control and that it is the 
Michigan law that where the right 
is reserved under the policy to 
change the beneficiary, the insured 
will not be denied that privilege. The 
trial court further ruled that the wife 
had no vested interest in the policy 
merely by the fact that she was 
named as the beneficiary. It further 
pointed out that the injunction did 
not specifically restrain the husband 
from changing the beneficiary. 

The wife appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit and Justice Miller 
wrote the opinion, reversing the 
trial court’s holding. 

The appellate court agreed with 
the trial court’s construction of 
Michigan law. However, the court 





stated that under certain circum- 
stances, equities may arise in favor 
of the named beneficiary which 
would deny to the insured the right 
to make a change. 

The questions in this case are, did 
such equities exist and was the in- 
junction given the proper construc- 
tion, taking all matters into consid- 
eration. ‘ 

It is true that the injunction did 
not expressly forbid the insured to 
change the beneficiary, but it did 
direct him to continue all life insur- 
ance policies in full force and effect 
and not to dispose of any property. 
The policy of insurance is property 
under Michigan laws and there was 
a reason for the court to require 
the insured to continue necessary 
premium payments. This reason 
was to keep the policy in effect for 
the benefit of the wife and child until 
a final adjudication of property 
rights was made. The purpose of 
the order was to preserve the status 
quo between the parties. The word 
“dispose” is broad enough to cover 
any material change by the husband 
in his existing property rights until 
a final adjudication of the cause. 

Due to the fact that equities did 
exist in the case and the order being 
construed as the court thinks it 
should be construed, the trial court’s 
judgment in favor of the mother is 
reversed. 

Candler et al vs. Donaldson et al. 

United States Court of Appeals for 

the Sixth Circuit. 4 CCH Life Cases 

(2d), Page 651. 

R. Lee Williams, Guardian Build- 

ing, Detroit, Michigan, for appel- 
{Continued on the next page) 
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lants. Edgar W. Pugh, Penobscot 
3uilding, Detroit, Michigan, for 
appellees. 


Business Relationship to Insured Held 

Sufficient to Show Insurable Interest 

and Not Limited to Insured's Debt to 
Beneficiary 


Robert G. Fisher, the insured, was 
a livestock dealer. He purchased 
various kinds of stock and sold it 
through the facilities of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Stockyards and the 
Valley Brokerage Company. These 
companies were owned by Carroll 
P. Poland. Poland was paid by 
Fisher for the feeding of the stock 
and use of the stockyards. He also 
received a percentage on the com- 
mission charged for the sale of the 
livestock. This amounted to about 
$3,000 per month for Poland 
through Fisher's activities. The re- 
lationship between the two began 
in 1951] Poland 
Fisher Various 
and 
from 
time 


advanced 
advances 
financial assistance was made 
Poland to Fisher from that 
until June 27, 1957, when 
Fisher was killed in an automobile 
accident. At the time of his death, 
Fisher allegedly owed Poland ap- 
proximately $11,000. During their 
business relationship, Poland with 
the consent of Fisher, procured $21,- 
000 worth of life 


when 
$5,000. 


insurance on 
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Fisher’s life, making himself, Po- 
land, the beneficiary. The premiums 
were paid by Poland. 

Upon Fisher’s death, the insur- 
ance company paid Poland the $21,- 
000. Poland then filed a claim in 
the probate court for his debt and 
the administrator of Fisher’s estate 
filed a counter claim for the $21,000 
of life insurance. 

The trial court held for Poland, 
stating that he was entitled not only 
to his claim of $11,000 but also he 
could retain the $21,000 proceeds of 


the life insurance policy. The ad- 
ministrator of Fisher’s estate ap- 
pealed to the Missouri Supreme 


Court, alleging two points, first, that 
Poland did not have an insurable 
interest in the life of the deceased 
insured Fisher, and secondly, that 
as Fisher was indebted to Poland at 
the time the policies were procured, 
the policies were actually written to 
protect Poland against loss and Po- 
land would be only entitled to as 
much as would compensate him for 
his debt. 

The appellate court, writing 
through Justice Westhues, 
tained the trial court’s finding in 
favor of Poland. The court quotes 
from Corpus Juris Secundum, Vol. 
44, Page 915, on the Rule of Insur- 
able Interest wherein Rule 
stated as follows: 


sus- 


said 


‘The question of lack of insurable 
interest in a life insurance policy may 
be raised only by the insurance com- 
pany, and, where the company rec- 
ognizes the validity of the policy, as 
by paying the amount thereof to the 
person named therein or into court, 
ordinarily adverse claimants to the 
fund may not raise the objection of 
lack of insurable interest.” 

Further, on insurable interest, the 

court uses another quotation from 
Corpus Juris Secundum, Vol. 44, 
Page 603, as follows: 
“Stated concisely, an insurable in- 
terest in the life of a person is an 
interest in having the life continue; 
a person has an insurable interest 
in the life of another where there 
is a reasonable probability that he 
will gain by the latter’s remaining 
alive or lose by his death.” 

In this case, of course, the insur- 
ance company had already paid to 
Poland and thus it seems to be well 
settled that this will remain as such. 


The court quoted from testimony 
at the trial and in a prior deposition 
wherein Poland stated that it was 
agreeable with Mr. Fisher that the 
policy be taken out and that it was 
important to him as owner of the 
stockyards and the brokerage com- 
pany that Fisher keep active. It 
would be a great 
nancially if something happened to 
Fisher. 

From the evidence it would seem 
that Poland procured the insurance 
not as a creditor of Fisher, but as a 
business associate. The trial court 
had found from the facts that the 
insurance had been procured to 
tect Poland from 
that would occur in case of Fis/ier’s 
death and this finding will not be 
disturbed on appeal. 

Thus the appellate court upholds 
the trial court’s finding that Po- 
land’s claim not only should be paid, 
but that also he should retain the 
proceeds of the life insurance as 
against the administrator of Fisher's 
estate. 

Poland, Plaintiff, Respondent vs. 
Estate of Robert G. Fisher, )e- 
fendant, Appellant. Missouri 
preme Court, December 14, 1959. 
4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 643, 
S. W. 2d 768. 

William M. Turpin, 31 North Main 
Cross Street, Bowling Green, Mis- 
souri; F. D. Wilkins, Wilkins 
Building, Louisiana, Missouri, for 
appellant. Kappel & Neill, Walter 
S. Berkman, 706 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, for respondent. 
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NEW MUTUAL FUND 


THE SOUTHERN EQUITABLE Life In- 
surance Company of Little Rock, 
Ark, has inaugurated a new open- 
end mutual fund for sale in four 
Southern states. The fund is called 
the Insurance and Bank Stock Fund, 
Inc. Kalb, Voorhis & Co.’s mutual 
fund dealer service division § in 
Washington, D. C. has been retained 
to advise the Southern Equitable on 
sales training, merchandising, and 
advertising the life 
company’s salesmen who will ac- 
tively offer the fund’s shares to the 
public. The fund will concentrate 
its purchases in life insurance and 
bank stocks. 
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keeping prospec 


In 1960, Life of Georgia is using 
the pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post to present timely 
messages to prospects and 
policyholders. Four full-color ads, 
warmly written and inspiringly 
illustrated, are scheduled in 

the Post. Each ad reaches 2,800,000 
people in Life of Georgia’s 
11-state territory. The use of this 
respected and influential 
magazine is still another step 
forward in Life of Georgia’s “‘on 
the go” campaign of 


sales and service. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS —1959 


Life Insurance in Force. $1,721,352,184 
Gain of $138,475,347 during year 


Accident and Health Insurance, 
Annual Premium in Force. $ 11,972,599 
Gain of $1,687,844 in the year 


Paid Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries $ 18,260,917 


Assets 7 nice’ » =P k@O Ll olgee 
An increase of $16,377,434 over 1958 


Liabilities 
(include Policy Reserves). $174,651,258 


Policy Reserves $166,025,882 


Increased by $24,557,632 in 1959 


Surplus Funds and Capital $ 13,506,107 














Remember the day he brought 
home the stray 


Such promises! To feed...to wash...to housebreak... 
he’d do everything. And he did...for two days! 


Sometimes the best grown-up intentions fade rapidly, 
too. How many times have you promised yourself to 
check up on your life insurance and bring your needs 
up to date? Life of Georgia’s Insurance Review 
can help you plan for the future of your loved ones 


Phone your Life of Georgia agent today 
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sales 


Aetna Life: Nearly $1.7 billion in new 
life insurance was written under individ- 
ual and group plans, and the amount 
of life insurance in force rose more than 
$1.4 billion to nearly $23 billion at end 
of year. New individual life written was 
up $54 million to $620 million, raising 
the total in force to $44 billion. New 
insurance sold on group life and employee 
insurance plans came to over $1 billion. 
Insurance in force in group dept. at yea 
end was $18.5 billion. 


American Heritage: Total insurance in 
force at end of 1959 was $144 million as 
compared with $110 million at beginning 
of year, a 30° increase over 1958. 


American Investors Group: Ended 1959 
with a total of $88,576,491 of life insur 
ance on their books. In its 22nd month 
of operation in the life field, the group 
set a one-month sales record in January 
1960 with life sales totaling $7,228,928. 


American Life (N.Y.): Paid-for sales of 
ordinary more than quadrupled during 
the second full year of operation. As a 
result, total business in force was well 
over $35.5 million compared with $14.5 
million at end of 1958. During January, 
1960 paid-for life volume was 32: above 
the nearly $1 million written during Janu- 
ary, 1959. 





+ 


American Mutual Life: Submitted busi- 
ness for January showed a 36% gain over 
same month last year and paid-for ordi- 
nary increased by 47% over the counter- 
part month in 1959. 


Atlantic Life: The 1959 gain of $36,- 
902.772 increased insurance in force to 


$488,985,522, a new record exceeding the 
1958 gain by $11,834,565. 


American National: Sales last year were 
34°) greater in ordinary than in 1958 and 
1% greater in weekly premium. On De- 
cember 15 the $5 billion mark of insur- 
ance in force was passed. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid-for life 
insurance totaled $500,505,944 with ordi- 
nary sales accounting for $285,827,309 (a 
gain of more than 10% over the previous 
year) and new group sales of $214,678,635. 
Life insurance in force increased by over 
$276 million to a new high total of $3,- 
549,394,147 of which $1,969,319,234 was 
ordinary and $1,580,074,913 group. 

New business during January totaled 
$21,978,242 (ordinary, $18,715,185 and 
group $3,263,057). Total life insurance in 
force reached $3,557,647,396 (ordinary, 
$1,976,517,449 and group $1,581,129,947). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): More than $129 
million of new life insurance sales were 
recorded in 1959 and insurance in force 
is now over $674 million. 


Bankers National: Reports that an in- 
crease of $10 million in insurance in force 
during January brought total in force 
over the $600 million mark. New ordinary 
life paid-for in January was $6.7 million, 
26% more than for same month last year, 
and new submitted ordinary business to- 
taled $9 million, a 30% increase over last 
year. Total new business for the month, 
including group, equalled $14,230,507 
compared to $10,775,356 for January, 1959. 


Berkshire Life: New insurance sold dur- 
ing 1959 amounted to $59,726,139 and 
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brought total in force figure to $592,440,- 
377. 


Canada Life: New business last year 
totaled $618,574,000. In force at year end 
reached $4,037,753,000. 


Central Life (lowa): Sales were $89,- 
$33,149 during the year, an increase of 
11°. Insurance in force totaled $589,- 
155,705 at year end. 


Confederation Life: Sold $341,700,000 of 
new life insurance last year, $222, 
in individual policies and $119,400,000 in 
group. Insurance in force at year end 
reached $2,398,896,277. 








Conn. General: Reported total new life 
sales of $1,165,541,000, a substantial in 
crease over 1958. During 1959 the $10 
billion mark in life insurance in force 
was passed. 


Conn. Mutual: With a record increase of 
$343 million in 1959, ordinary life pro 
tection in force reached $4,343,997.519 
New life sold totaled over $573 million, 
the largest amount of new business writ 
ten in history. 


Conn. Savings Bank Life Ins.: Total in- 
surance in force at year-end was $58,137, 
136, a gain of more than $6 million over 
previous year. Ordinary insurance pur- 
chased by individuals increased to $34, 
696,435 and group insurance rose to $23 
$40,701. 


Continental Assur.: Closed 1959 with life 
insurance in force of $6,190,194,657, an in- 
crease of $768,473,950. 


Crown Life: For first time in history, new 
business written passed the $400 million 
mark—the actual figure being $418,656,- 
141, an increase of 8° over 1958. The 
growth of insurance in force set another 
record by exceeding $300 million, 11°; 
better than 1958, and bringing year-end 
total to $2.471,374,115. In Canada, ordi- 
nary department’s new business showed 
an increase of 11°% over 1958, while in 
the United States the increase was 18°. 
Equitable Life Assur.: Sales of ordinary 
insurance in 1959 rose to a new high of 
$1,785,766,000, an increase of $54,833,000 
or 3.2°% over the 1958 volume. Sales of 
group life amounted to $841,371,000 in 
1959 compared with $1,132,640,000 in 1958 
but group life in force increased ove 
$1,182 million. Insurance in force climbed 
to $34,353,682,000 (up 6.4% over a year 
ago), of which $14,580,051,000 represented 
ordinary and $19,773,631,000 group, ex- 
clusive of group insurance reinsured in 
other carriers. 


Excelsior Life: Insurance in force stands 
at $574,078,051. New insurance issued or 
revived, ordinary and group, during 1959 
was $97,260,263. 


Farmers New World: Business issued and 
paid-for amounted to $77,262,552 for 1959, 
an increase of 19% over 1958, exclusive of 
group insurance and credit insurance 
which totaled another $50 million. Total 
in force amounted to $318,734,413 as of 
December 31, an increase of $89,633,329 
for the year. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Reached a new 
high of life insurance in force of $455,- 
500,000 at end of 1959, a gain of 15% 
over 1958. 


Fidelity Mutual: Sales during 1959 ex- 
ceeded $152 million, an all-time record 
and 10% higher than in 1958. 


First Colony: Ordinary life sales increased 
86% during 1959 as compared with 1958. 
Insurance in force at end of year as 
$22 286,586. ; 


Girardian: Paid production increased 
10% over that for 1958. Insurance in 
force at end of year stood at $87 million 


Great National: Had sales in 195° of 
31.5°% greater than for 1958, and insurance 
in force stood at $201,377,404 on Decem 
ber 31. 


Great-West: Sale of life insurance «nd 
annuities increased 16° to $589,557,000. 
Insurance in force reached $4,617 million 
at end of 1959. 


Gulf Life: Insurance in force incre:sed 
$98,187,103 to a total of $1,258,295,470 in 


1959. 


Home Life (N.Y.): New individual ind 


group life insurance purchased in 159 
totaled $246,913,000; new individual life 
accounted for $204,582,000 (about 3° SS 
than all-time high in 1958) and new 
group life amounted to $42,331,000 (top- 


ping the previous year by 4%). Total 
insurance in force is composed of $1,701 
269,000 under individual life policies (( 
increase) and $409,312,000 under group 
life policies (up 5%). 
Illinois Mid-Continent: Sales for January 
totaled $6,267,500, an increase of 12 
over the $2,808,500 reported for January 
1959. 


Indianapolis Life: January, 1960 repre- 
sented the 20th consecutive month in 
which sales exceeded the same month of 
the previous year. 


Intercoast Mutual: Individual life issued 
increased 366°, last year over 1958. On 
December 31 insurance in force stood at 
over $32 million. 


Interstate Life (Texas): Closed out the 
year with more than $20 millions of life 
insurance in force. 


Kansas City Life: Paid-for business to 
taled $163,339,928 last year. Insurance 
in force was $1,373,557,221. 
Lincoln Liberty: During 1959 insuranc 
in force almost reached $180 million and 
sales exceeded $39 million. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Has more than 
a billion dollars of insurance in force, hav- 
ing sold nearly $220 million of insurance 
last year. 


Manufacturers Life: Reports that new 
business amounted to $468 million, an 
increase of 99% over the best previous 
year. Insurance in force stood at $3,100 
million at year end. 


Midwestern United: New insurance paid- 
for in 1959 amounted to over $83 million 
bringing total insurance in force at year- 
end to $273,495,520. 


Mutual Benefit Life: New sales of ordi- 
nary life in 1959 were $573,281,000, more 
than 10% over 1958, while group insur- 
ance issued totaled $184,221,000, about 214 
times the amount sold in 1958 (first full 
year in the group field). Total life insur- 
ance in force passed the $5 billion mark 
in 1959. 
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National Life Assur.: New business is- 
sucd was $123,809,673, an increase of 30% 
oO’ 1958. Insurance in force reached 
$579,493,832 


Ja. 





National Public Service: The year 1959 
was the largest year in issued business in 
history with slightly over $22 million of 
new life business being sold. Life insur- 
ance in force increased to $118,800,000 as 
of December 31 ($120 million as of Feb. 
1, 1960). 


National Travelers: Reported $52,617,527 
of life insurance issued and paid-for dur- 
ing 1959, an all-time high. 


New England Life: New individual sales 
of life insurance in January totaled $91.9 
million, the biggest month in_ history. 
Ihe previous high was $91.7 million 
posted in January, 1957. 


North American Life Assur.: New busi 
ness in 1959 was $321,700,000, an increase 
of 23.2% over the preceding year. On 
dinary and group in force totaled more 
than $2 billion at year end. 


Northeastern Life: Has more than $700 
million of life insurance in force. 


Northwestern National: Sales were a rec- 
ord $338,677,753, an increase of 20°, over 
1958. Insurance in force at end of year 
stood at $2,200,462,418. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Combined group 
life and individual life sales reached a 
five-year high of $207,349,561 in January. 
Group life sales of $113,176,715 represents 
nearly one-third of the entire 1959 group 
life production. Individual life sales for 
the month totaled $94,172,846. 


Occidental Life (N.C.): Insurance in 
force increased by 13% over 1958, the 
largest gain in history. 


Old Equity: New business amounted to 
$910,019, a 29.58% increase over 1958. 


Olympic National: Produced $14 million 
of new business during 1959 (up 60°), 
and insurance in force reached $90,154.,- 
000. 


Pan-American: New business for the year 
was $174 million, and insurance in force 
reached $1,225 million. 


Penn Mutual: Paid-for $722,176,213 last 
year, bringing insurance in force at year 
end to $4,946,196,378. 


Philadelphia Life: During 1959 broke all 
records and experienced greatest year in 
history. New paid business amounted to 
$107,040,797 and insurance in force totaled 
$478,931,615. 


Provident Life & Acc.: Sales in 1959 were 
more than $333 million. Insurance in 
force stood at $2,626,877,755 at vear end. 


Provident Mutual: Life insurance in force 
at close of 1959 was $2,465,035,000 com- 
pared with $2,301,383,000 at end of 1958. 
During the year a record of $295,696,000 
was set for sales of new life insurance (the 
corresponding figure for 1958 was $256,- 
131,000) of which $245,975,000 was indi- 
vidual policies and $49,721,000 under 
group. 


Quaker City: Insurance in force increased 
to $268,473,562 from $253,666,917 in 1958. 


Security American: Insurance in force 
for 1959 increased 28.6% 


Security-Conn. Life: Wrote 28° more 
in life insurance in 1959 than in 1958. 
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Southern Provident: Insurance in force 
rose 14% to $43,190,877 for 1959. 


Southwestern Life: Issued $296,469,604 of 
life insurance last year. 


State Mutual Life: Individual life, group 
life and individual sickness and accident 
insurance sales all attained new January 
levels. ‘Total combined individual and 
group life sales of $53,090,000 topped the 
comparable figures for January, 1959 by 
102%. 

On February 9th announced it had sur- 
passed the $3 billion mark of life insur- 
ance in force. 


Sun Life (Can.): In all its operations 
sold $1,041 million of life insurance, $52 
million more than in 1958, bringing total 
in force to $8,938 million, up 6.99% over 
the year. Group life insurance accounts 
for $3,319 million and new group insur- 
ance sold in 1959 totaled $312 million. 
One-third the total in force is in the 
United States. 


Surety Life (Utah): Increased new life 
volume by 16.2% over 1958. Gains in 
life insurance in force showed a total 
of $61,506,290 as of December 31, 1959 
compared to $48,916,703 in 1958. 


Travelers: Individual life sales increased 
35°, and total life insurance in force 
at end of 1959 was more than $25 billion. 
New group life volume written during 
the year amounted to $1,741 million. 


Union Mutual: Life insurance in force 
increased $86,676,211 (or 9.3°%) to a new 
high of $1,018,478,257. Group life sales 
for the year amounted to $67,385,822. Sale 
of new ordinary amounted to $19,292,389. 


United Fidelity: Insurance in force passed 
$192 million at year end. 


United Services Life: For the sixth con- 
secutive year broke its previous records 
by issuing $87.7 million of insurance com- 
pared with $83.5 million in 1958. The 
volume in 1959 was higher than the total 
amount of insurance in force at the be 
ginning of 1952. Total insurance in force 
on December 31, 1959 was more than 
$415.6 million, reflecting an increase of 
$68 million during the year, another peak 
record. 


United States Life: New life sales in 
1959 exceeded the $300 million mark for 
first time, a sharp rise of 14.1% over 1958. 
Ihe increase in new ordinary sales was 
more than $13 million above 1958. A rec- 
ord number of group cases for the yea 
set a new high in sales of $175,681,734. 
Life insurance in force reached $1,475, 
142,717, a rise of $186,386,586 over 1958, 
and more than double that in force in 
1954 ($700 million). 


Washington National: New life insurance 
issued during 1959 totaled $349,799,695. 
Life insurance in force climbed to $1,773,- 
304,734. 


Western & Southern: New insurance 
written in 1959 amounted to $703 million, 
and insurance in force rose to $4.9 billion, 
a gain of $365 million. 


Western States (N.D.): New life insur- 
ance in 1959 increased 22% over 1958 and 
insurance in force gained more than $12 
million to total $100,681,135. 


Woodmen of World (Neb.): Wrote $103,- 
254,862 of new life protection in 1959. 


policy changes 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies are now 
offering a “paid-up at 65” plan of health 
insurance coverage. It provides lifelong 
hospital and surgical care coverage, be- 
ginning when the policy is issued, but 
with no premium payments after age 65. 
It is available to persons 16 through 59 
years old. 


Colonial Life has raised its non-medical 
limits to $10,000 (non-term) ages 0-9; 
$25,000, ages 10-30; 15,000, ages 31-35; and 
$5,000, ages 36-40. For term and reducing 
term policies, ages 10-30, limit is $12,500; 
31-35, $7,500; and 36-40, $3,000. 


Connecticut General plans to offer vol- 
untary medical protection for people who 
are over age 65. The company also has 
an “Extended Hospital Expense” policy, 
available for purchase up to age 60. 


Eastern Life of N. Y. will accept advance 
premiums discounted at 4°4 up to a max 
imum of $100,000, on any _ individual 
policy. 


Equitable of lowa has eliminated fixed 
maximum issue limits. The limit for any 
life will be based upon underwriting con- 
siderations. 


Guardian of New York has a non-cancel- 
lable senior hospital and surgical policy, 
effective March 1. It offers a guaranteed 
premium on a lifetime guaranteed renew- 
able basis to applicants age 60-80. The 
applicant has his choice of three plans. 


Lincoln National's family protection rider 
is being changed from the limited pay 
basis to the continuous payment basis and 
the previously existing limit on the maxi- 
mum amount of the rider in relation to 
the basic policy is being removed. Mini- 
mum interest rates on funds left on de- 
posit with the company, in the form of 
policy proceeds or dividend accumulations, 
have been increased to 314% 


Massachusetts Mutual has increased its 
maximum age at issue to 75 for both 
males and females. Non-medical limits 
have also been increased, applicable to 
males as well as married and unmarried 
females. 


Mutual of New York has added three 
new riders available with most individual 
life plans, has reduced premiums on the 
family income rider, has reduced premi 
ums for many larger-size policies for 
women, and has increased premium dis- 
counts allowed on most policies over 
$25,000. 


Mutual of Omaha has announced a liber- 
alization of benefits on all its regular 
health insurance policies, allowing full 
coverage for policyholders and dependents 
traveling outside the United States and 
Canada. 


North American of Canada has a guar- 
anteed (insurability) purchase option. 


Protective of Ala. has reduced rates for 
female lives and for decreasing term riders. 


Standard Security Life of N. Y. has a 
comprehensive family cancer care insur- 
ance policy covering surgical, medical, 


Continued on the next page 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


hospitalization, and nursing expense. The 
policy pays a maximum of $10,000 with 
maximum annual payments of $3,000. 
Policies are available guaranteed renew- 
able to age 65 and guaranteed renewable 
for life. 


Western Life has been paying 334% in- 
terest on dividends and most other funds 


left on deposit with the company since 
March |. 


assn notes 


American College of Life Undrs.: G. Vic- 
tor Hallman, III, will become director of 
educational publications on August 1 as 
suming the position vacated when W. W. 
Dotterweich, Jr., CLU, was appointed di- 
rector of educational services in September. 
Mr. Hallman is currently assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance at Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Idaho Life Convention: Purpose of this 
new (all legal reserve life companies 
with home offices in Idaho) organization 
is to assist in legislative activities concern 
ing life insurance in Idaho, particularly 
in affecting the state’s domestic com- 
panies, to encourage {ree exchange of 
information among the companies and to 
give support to all activities that will 
strengthen the life industry in Idaho, to 
the benefit of the people of Idaho. 


Officers are: President, Robert E. Cecil 
(president, Continental Life & Acc.); vice 
president, Ursel C. Narver (president, 
Grange Mutual Life), who is also Idaho 
vice president of American Life Conven- 
tion; and secretary-treasurer, Grover J. 
Hawkins (American Home Mutual). 


International Ass'n of A. & H. Undrs.: 
James Berry has been appointed editorial 
specialist and associate magazine editor 
replacing Darrell Strong, resigned. 


Life Undrs. Ass'n of Canada: Elected 
President, Roger Martel (Alliance Mutual 
Life); president-elect, C. B. Lindsey, CLU, 
(London Life). 


RESTRICTION 

IN CALIFORNIA 
F, BRITTON MCCONNELL, insurance 
commissioner of California, reminds 
insurers that the California Insur- 
ance Code forbids the issuance of 
policies including a provision prom- 
ising “in effect that holders of such 
policies will participate, along with 
stockholders, in the profits of the 
company.” Mr. McConnell says fur- 
ther “such policies are generally de- 
nominated founders policies or some 
similar designation. It is generally 
represented that only a limited num- 


ber of such policies will be issued, 
There is at least an implication that 
the participation of the holders of 
such policies in the future profits 
from all the business of the insur- 
ance company as it grows and pros- 
pers could be very favorable, partic- 
ularly in view of the deaths and 
lapses to be expected among the 
holders of the limited number of 
such policies anticipated to be 
issued.”” Mr. McConnell mentions 
that the usual dividend provision in 
a participating life policy is lawful 
and proper. 


ASSESSMENT PUZZLE 
JoE B. HUNT, insurance commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma, is trying to un- 
ravel a tangled assessment insuratice 
situation. Western Reserve Life, of 
Texas, according to the report, owns 
contracts issued by a number of as- 
sessment firms on which the funds 
supposed to guarantee payment are 
$800,000 deficient. Premiums to 
Oklahoma policyholders have been 
increased as much as 70%. 
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MANAGEMENT 





ASSOCIATION 


Our Responsibilities 


D. E. KILGOUR 
President 
Great-West Life Assurance Co. 


HE COMPLEXITIES OF our busi- 
ipo have multiplied many 
times in the last couple of decades. 
an able life insurance man 
has one of the most challenging 
spheres one can visualize. Our 
great managerial challenge is not 
one of finding new things for idle 
hands to do, but rather one of meet- 
ing our known opportunities and 
markets in a more effective manner. 

[ propose that we honestly view 
our public relations as they are—and 
not as we like to think they are. We 
have such a vital business, and it 
truly performs such a valuable pub- 
that it is very easy and 
satisfying to look at our business at 
satisfying to 
look at some areas where it does not 
shine so brightly. But, if we do not, 
the public does, and our public re 
lations are perhaps affected more 
shortcomings 


Today 


lic service, 


its best. It is not so 


sensitively by our 
than by our satisfied policyholders. 

It is not my purpose to try to doc- 
ument our shortcomings, but per- 
haps I can give two or three illustra- 
tions which may shed light on this 
point. 


Service to Policyholders 


One of the things we comfortably 
talk about is service to policyholders. 
Each of us likes to think that in our 
company it is excellent, but, is it? 

In the first place, let me except 
those policyholders who are serviced 
by a career agent, dedicated to his 
calling and still actively at work. | 
have no concern here. They are 
seen quite frequently, their life in- 
surance is periodically brought up 
to date, and they do, in fact, have 
good sound life insurance counsel, 
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This kind of relationship we're 
proud of, but what of the other, say, 
40% ? 

They get a premium notice, prob- 
ably produced  electronically—tre- 
ceipts have long since been done 
away with as an unnecessary ex- 
pense. If they are called upon at 
all, once in two years, once in five 
years, the odds are seven to one it 
is by a new agent, not always very 
well qualified to advise the man in 
question, and one who may be so 
keen to make an immediate sale that 
the service aspect is patently phony. 
I don’t think this is good enough. 


Genuine Service Calls 


I don’t know the answer. At this 
moment I’m intrigued with the idea 
that we must devise some scheme 
by means of which each policyholder 
would receive a genuine service call, 
say once in two or three years, a call 
in which a discussion of new busi- 
ness would be scrupulously avoided. 
I seriously believe that much more 
new business than is now written 





In a most challenging sphere 


would result from call-backs sixty 
or ninety days later in those in- 
stances where a need for new insur 
ance is uncovered. I suggest that 
such genuine service calls, com- 
pletely devoid of sales efforts would 
enhance the prestige of our agency 
organization and build much better 
policyholder relations. 

[ repeat, I don’t know the answer, 
but I suggest it is an area in which 
many of us do not have well-ordered 
plans for best serving at least some 
of the people who have entrusted us 
with substantial parts of their fi- 
nancial programs. 

A second illustration is in our 
early lapses. Each year, every com- 
pany has a substantial number of 
buyers whose contracts lapse in the 
first or second year. I am not one 
of those who believes that this 
should be laid wholly at the door of 
our sales organization, or sales pres- 
sure. 


Good Intentions 


There’s a well-known road that’s 
paved with intentions. A 
whole lot of people mean to save 
money, mean to protect their fam- 
ilies, and fall by the wayside from 
an almost infinite variety of reasons. 
Yet, I suspect many of them may 
harbor a feeling of resentment that 
their plan is gone 


RC )¢ rd 


they lost money 

and it is always easier to blame 
somebody else than ourselves, so 
they may blame the salesman or the 
company; and cumulatively, such 
people represent a very large num- 
ber. 

Is that not a public we should be 
worrying about? I have a feeling 
that it is, and that some thoughtful, 
friendly communication going to 
each policyholder after an early 
lapse might leave a better feeling, 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Responsibilities—Continued 


and help to prevent the same man 
making a series of false starts in his 
life insurance buying. 


One could easily go on and enum- 
erate other areas where, in spite of 
good performance on the whole, we 
have segments of irritation and 
genuine public relations problems. 
Perhaps these indicate that 
there are more than a few areas not 


two 


yet served by traditional techniques. 

My third point is perhaps a per- 
sonal one, but one that is provoked 
by much of the company advertising 
one sees today. I believe we are 
over-selling the ease and cheapness 
of an adequate insurance program, 
and that by so doing we are making 
our salesmen’s task harder and, in 
a sense, deprecating the very real 
sacrifices our policyholders are mak- 
ing to maintain their life insurance 


savings. 
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is still the country’s friendliest... 


K. 


.. and progressive, too! Note just a few of 
our most recent sales-building changes: 


e EXPANDED NON-MEDICAL LIMITS (Males and Females)}—$20,000 Ages 5 to 35, 
inclusive; $10,000 Ages 36-40, inclusive; $5,000 Ages 41-45, inclusive. 


e NEW LOWER PREMIUM RATES FOR FEMALES—aond regular rates for Waiver 


of Premium coverage. 


e GRADED PREMIUMS ON LEVEL TERM PLANS—for example: $50,000 Ten Year 
Term Plan, Age 35 (excluding W.P. and D.I.) is only $5.96 per 1,000 on a gross 


annual premium basis. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


Charles G. Ashbrook, President 
Ronald D. Rogers, CLU, Agency Vice President 


North American Building 
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Chicago 3, Illinois 


I particularly want to refrain from 
specific criticism, but the words 
“easy,” “cheap,” and “low-cost” 
hardly belong in the description of 
a good life insurance program. For 
instance, I’m told that ‘‘one small 
monthly check,” will look after my 
own and my family’s needs. In plain 
fact, to do a job, it must he the 
biggest monthly check any of 
ever write now that income 
being deducted at the source. 

Adequate family protection and 
savings are hard, desperately hard, 


S will 
iX is 


for many families under the high 
cost of living we see today, anc they 


are achieved only after forevoing 
many of the things that an under- 
insured neighbor may boast of. A 
man of 40 can buy a pension of 
$250 a month at age 60, but he’s 
going to have to pay close to $!50a 
month to get it. 

Not too many things worth hay- 
ing come easily, and perhaps iany 
of the sales trends and influences 
we deprecate today flow from the 
view that things have to be “easy” 
or “‘cheap” to commend themselves 
to the public. Sound programs cost 
real money, and I believe we should 
be scrupulously careful not to en- 
dorse the view that there’s an easy 
road to financial security. 

And now I come to the greatest 
public relations responsibility of 
them all—inflation. It is one that 
massively overrides all others. 


Inflation 


Continued inflation has not only 
seriously affected the public attitude 
toward life insurance but, today, has 
reached a point which makes con- 
certed action imperative. We are 
the custodians of the savings of 
more than 116 million people and 
they are being robbed right, left and 
center. The view that inflation is 
inevitable has been given the widest 
possible circulation, and is being be- 
lieved by increasing numbers of peo- 
ple. It is, in fact, being promoted 
by many interests who profit thereby 
and whose propaganda feeds the 
flames. 

This is a time for plain speaking. 
Inflation is a technique of stealing 
money without the embarrassment 
of identifying the victim, or too 
closely pointing out the beneficiaries 
of the theft. But one thing is 
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abundantly clear. Our policyholders 
are being victimized, as are the 
owners of savings accounts and 
bonds, as well as the millions who 
are counting on pension plans for 
their retirement years. 

It has been aptly named the 
cruelest tax, because it falls on those 
least able to strike back, and it ranks 
with war in the magnitude of its 
threat. But consider the contrast. 
Virtually every force in the country 
can be mobilized quickly at any 
threat to the sanctity of our shores, 
or even the cause of freedom wher- 
ever it may be visibly threatened. 
And this is right. 

But our second deadliest threat, 
inflation, and one largely within our 
own control, is becoming widely ac- 
Why 
should this be so? I have certainly 
not the termerity to offer a pat an- 
swer to the admittedly complex fac- 
tors involved in maintaining a sound 
dollar, but I am convinced they are 
thoroughly susceptible of solution, 
and that one can readily identify the 
chief offenders. 


cepted as being inevitable. 


Political Promises 


Government must head the list. 
It has come to be almost a political 
axiom on this continent that the way 
to get elected is to promise to spend 
more money. It is not even chal- 
lenging to the imagination in each 
election year to propose areas of 
government expenditure which will 
attract votes, or fields in which in- 
government disbursements 
will appeal to one group or another. 

Even children are suspicious of 
someone who offers something for 
nothing and, yet, our two great 
countries at election times seem to 
be engaged in the extraordinary 
process of giving something to 
everybody without taking anything 
from anybody. The cynics say 
“you'll never stop them, and that 
with free access to the public pocket- 
book, continued government over- 
spending is inevitable.’ Surely this 
is absurd. If a society as mature and 
informed as ours cannot devise ways 
and means of preventing sabotage 
from the top, we cannot have far to 
go. I, for one, will not believe that 
we are lacking political leaders with 
the courage and moral strength to 
face up to this problem in which 
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their area of responsibility is so 
clearly paramount. 

Secondly, I believe we must very 
clearly identify the fact that inflation 
is very popular in very many quar- 
ters. In such a redistribution of the 
savings of our nations, there are 
some that are gaining greatly. Those 
groups and individuals who are 
making money through the impact 
of the inflationary process—and they 
are many—have had a field day for 


the last ten years, and on the “‘infla- 
tion is inevitable” theory, the future 
looks rosy, indeed. They will be the 
loudest in their protest as effective 
anti-inflationary steps bite in, but we 
should expect it and meet it head on. 

Speculation used to be defined as 
risk-taking, and if the rewards were 
sometimes great, so were the losses. 
If inflation is to continue, then spec- 
ulation in many fields is a one-way 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Our Responsibilities—Continued 


street carrying no risk, and limited 
only by how high a balloon can go 
until it bursts. The theory that con- 
tinued inflation is 
cynical, hopeless myth under which 
later 
grind to a halt. In the last analysis, 


inevitable is a 


our economy must sooner or 


When is 
a Right 
a DUTY? 


Today everyone enjoys as 
his birthright, privileges 
which once were the 
possession of only a few. 
But his birthright also 
includes responsibilities with 
respect to the privileges 

he enjoys. 


Education is one of the 
privileges which carry re- 
sponsibilities. All of us have 
the responsibility, for 
example, of helping to 
ensure that every young 
person has the opportunity 
to complete his education, 
and of seeing that the quality 
of instruction at our schools 
and colleges is maintained 
at a high level. 


Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada is preparing, for 
free distribution, a series of 
booklets on educational 
matters of importance. 
These booklets, issued as a 
public service, discuss 
problems in which all of us 
share responsibility. 
Inquiries about this series 
should be addressed to: 
VALUES IN EDUCATION, 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, 
SUN LIFE BUILDING, 
MONTREAL. 


Sun Life’s current coast to coast advertising 
program is featuring this series of educa- 
tional booklets. 
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who will save, or lend a dollar to 
anybody, if they are convinced that 
they will be repaid only fifty cents 
or some lesser amount. 

Our whole economy is built on the 
intelligent use of credit, but the con- 
tinuing threat which inflation repre- 
sents can, and will, if unchecked, 
destroy that system. Today it is hard 
to identify any strong force except 
the monetary authorities, the Bank 
of Canada and the Federal Reserve 
System, which is genuinely engaged 
in fighting inflation, and I suggest 
they cannot do it alone. We see our 
countries splintered into “‘me, too” 
groups loudly deprecating the end 
results but unwilling to withdraw 
from the grab bag. It is a bit like 
sitting in a poker game where we 
know unbought chips are being fed 
into the game and each player hopes 
to leave with his winnings before the 
blowup comes. 

To me, the view that life insur- 
ance companies join the inflation 
parade in our investment policy is 
somewhat akin to admitting that the 
patient is dying of an incurable dis- 
ease, so that we should make his last 
days as comfortable as possible, 


Lack of Courage 


In a land of plenty, bulging with 
food, raw materials and productive 
capacity, the threat of continued in- 
flation can only exist as an admis- 
sion of a lack of integrity and moral 
courage on the part of a majority of 
leaders in government, business and 
labor. If a man cannot save a week’s 
wages, or a month’s wages, firm in 
the belief that it will provide him 
with a reasonable equivalent when 
he needs it, then the incentive for 
saving is gone. 

The final implications of a thrift- 
less, dependent people, hopeful of 
the next government handout is too 
dreadful to contemplate. The time 
to stop it is now. It has been con- 
structively proposed that 
ment should have the preservation 
of a sound dollar as a specific ob- 
jective ranking equally with their 
highest responsibilities. Great Brit- 
ain has seriously faced up to this 
problem under much greater handi- 
caps and with highly encouraging 
results. 

I would not belittle the problems 
that a concerted attack on continued 


gvovern- 


inflation will bring in its wake, but 
they are not even of the same order 
as those which a further year or two 
of continued inflation will bring 
down upon our heads. 

We, in the life insurance business, 
are in the peculiar position that as 
custodians of much of the long-term 
savings of our two countries, we 
cannot exercise any immediaie or 
direct influence on this process which 
is attacking the funds we ho!d in 
trust. However, I believe we have 
a very direct obligation to poin: out 
the fire which is gathering force and 
to be militant in our support of sound 
measures for a concerted attack to 
cure the disease. 

Strong men, in the prime of life, 
can usually cope pretty well with 
almost any conditions society or our 
economy may impose upon them, 
Their strength, their resourcefulness, 
and their bargaining power are high, 
If men of strength today, continue 
to ride rough shod over the aged, 
the widows, the thrifty, and the 
weak, it must surely be that ‘they 
have sown the wind and they shall 
reap the whirlwind.” 

If this generation has not the 
fortitude, or the wisdom, or the re- 
straint to control the grab bag of 
inflation, we can destroy our demo- 
cratic nations, and our way of life. 

Atomic bombs must be controlled 
if man is to survive. 

Inflation must be stopped if we 
are to survive with human dignity 
and independence. 

Inflation flows from policies we 
know to be wrong. It is therefore 
something within the power of men 
to correct, if they will. But we must 
care enough, and get at it with cour- 
age, and co-operation, and a dedica- 
tion to preserve the values we know 
to be right. 

If I sound gloomy, I’m not. We 
have the best financial system for 
achieving personal and family secu- 
rity that has ever been conceived. 
It has suffered and is still laboring 
under the temporary disadvantage 
that inflation has so clearly pro- 
duced. 

But I have a deep and abiding 
faith that sanity will prevail. 

Our policyholders will find when 
the binge is over—and it must end— 
that their life insurance programs 
will be the real cornerstone of their 
financial health. 
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Another Look—from page 26 


life insurance—the lapsation is still 
heavy. We all know of the sacrifices 
men make to keep up their life in- 
surance. We saw dramatic evidence 
of this in the thirties. The last sav- 
ings ever to be relinquished were the 
savings represented by life 
How much heavier is the 
lapsation likely to be with common 
stocks program, where there are no 
such special provisions as are af- 


insur- 
ance. 


forded by life insurance; and _ par- 
ticularly, no such bonds of sentiment 
to maintain the program in force. 

When we consider the time ele- 
ment; when we consider a span of 
time on the order of twenty, twenty- 
five, and thirty years necessary for 
the average man to mature a com- 
mon stock program, if he can mature 
it at all; and when we consider along 
with it the hazards, we see that for 
the purpose of life insurance, com- 
mon stocks just cannot possibly be 
a substitute. 


Few Achieve Goal 


Mortality, disability, fallibility- 
these take such a heavy toll that few 
men indeed can be expected to 
achieve a common stock goal. With 
mortality, depending on age and 
duration ranging anywhere from 20 
to 50% or more over periods of 

twenty-five, and thirty 
with disability at 3 or 4% : 
and with lapsation at 50% or more, 


twenty, 
years ; 


the number starting such programs 
and completing them may be ex- 
pected to be very, very few indeed. 
In fact, it is only when we take into 
account all factors bearing on this 
problem of security that we realize 
what a truly remarkable facility 
what an extraordinary service—we 
have in life insurance. There really 
is no other service at all comparable 
in its effectiveness in bringing secu- 
rity to men and their families, despite 
life’s vicissitudes, economic hazards, 
and human frailties. The great 
service we can render is to bring that 
figure for the average amount of life 
insurance owned by the average man 
$10,000 or $11,000 
thing like it ought to be. 


up to some- 


The certainties in life insurance, 
on the one hand, with its guaranteed 
values and instant availability ; and, 
on the other hand, the uncertainties 
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in common stocks, with their ab- 
sence of guaranteed values, make the 
two incompatible. They represent 
two such different approaches to the 
problem of preparing for the rainy 
day as to make untenable the idea 
that any one man could, with con- 
viction, sell both. 

As a matter of fact, we have 
enough to do in seeing to it that 
our public buys all the life insurance 
it needs. Despite the prosperity we 
currently enjoy, our average man 
today owns life insurance in an 
amount equivalent to only about two 
years of Our outlay for 
premiums for life insurance is ap- 
proximately $11 billion annually. 
This compares with an outlay of 
about $25 billion annually for liquor, 
tobacco, and having a 
good time in one way or another, 
such as travel, and so on. We still 
are spending 2% times as much for 
the luxuries as for life insurance. 


income. 


ce ysmetics, 


It would seem to me we still have 
a big job to do—so let’s do it. 








SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 


PACKING A POWERFUL filmstrip pro- 
jector and a two-speed high-fidelity 
phonograph into a mere 10% Ibs., 
a light and compact sound slidefilm 
projector has been introduced by 
DukKane Corporation, The new 
sales and training aid is named the 
“Mite-E-Lite.” 

Attractively packaged in a smart, 
two-tone luggage style carrying case, 
the Mite-E-Lite can be set up and 
in action, showing co-ordinated pro- 
jected pictures and_professionally- 
recorded sound in a matter of 
seconds. 

For showings before a single per- 
son or a small group, the inside lid 
of the carrying case becomes a 
shadow-box screen for displaying 


brilliant color or black-and-white 
pictures even under full room jl. 
lumination. The efficient optical sys. 
tem will easily fill a conventional 
screen for use with larger groups, 

A newly developed short focal 
length lens projects a large, brilliant 
picture at close range, making the 
Mite-E-Lite ideal for desk-top show- 
ings without need for moving or 
re-arranging furniture. A_ twvelve- 
foot cord plugs into any 110 volt AC 
socket. 

The compact carrying case not 
only contains its own screei, but 
also provides adequate storage space 
for as many as four complete :.udio- 
visual presentations, with film: can- 


isters and records held firmly in 
place. 
Automatic Rewind 
The DuKane “Redi-Wind’ film 
transport system automatically re- 


winds the filmstrip, ready for the 
next showing. Film never liangs 
loose or touches the floor, and the 
automatic re-winding keeps it free 
of fingerprints, scratches, diri, or 
dust. 

Another feature is the locking ele- 
vation control knob, which rigidly 
holds the projector head at the 
proper angle for showing, without 
makeshift blocking. Non-marking 
soft rubber feet protect desks and 
furniture. 

A matched speaker-amplifier com- 
bination produces top voice fidelity 
from 7”, 10”, or 12” records, at 
334% or 45 rpm. One knob controls 
projection lamp, phono-motor, am- 
plifier, and sound level. 





IDAHO ASSOCIATION 


A NEW ASSOCIATION of all legal 
reserve life insurance companies 
with home offices in Idaho has been 
formed, to be known as the Idaho 
Life Convention. Purpose of the 
organization is “‘to assist in legisla- 
tive activities concerning life insur- 
ance in Idaho, particularly as affect- 
ing the state’s domestic companies, 
to encourage free exchange of infor- 
mation among the companies, and to 
give support to all activities that will 
strengthen the life insurance indus- 
try in Idaho, to the benefit of the 
people of Idaho.” 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 





The aim of this list is to present the names of Mortgage Bankers especially equipped to 
adequately represent the mortgage loan departments of Life Insurance Companies, Banks, Savings 
& Loan Associations and other institutional investors. 

Each firm presented herein has been thoroughly investigated by us. Additional firms will be 
added as our local investigations in each section of the nation are completed; our eventual objective 
is to have all qualified firms in each area represented. The absence of any firm's name should 
not be unfavorably construed as it may be due to a number of reasons, including their decision 


not to be listed. 


Our files contain additional data on the Mortgage Bankers appearing herein; such information 
may be secured by application to Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA 





CALIFORNIA (Continued) 


DELAWARE 





COBBS, ALLEN & HALL MORTGAGE 


° 
2119—6TH AVE. NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches: Huntsville and Mobile, Ala. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





McMILLAN MORTGAGE CO. 


4015 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








T. B. O'TOOLE INC. 

DU PONT BLDG. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: Dover & Seaford, Del. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





W. B. PHILIPS & COMPANY 
MORTGAGE BANKERS 


2118 FOURTH AVENUE, NORTH 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 


COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 


Servicing Loans in Alabama since 1932 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





CURTIS COLEMAN CO. 
Since 1913 
208 BANK OF AMERICA BLDG. 
SAN DIEGO |, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL & INDUSTRIAI 
MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FREDERICK W. BERENS, INC. 
1722 L STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE IBM SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Durham, N. C. Miami, Florida 





CALIFORNIA 








ALLIED BUILDING CREDITS, INC. 


P. O. BOX 3426 TERMINAL ANNEX 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


NATIONWIDE MORTGAGE SERVICI 
38 Offices Across The Nation 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








PALOMAR MORTGAGE COMPANY 
4026 THIRTIETH STREET 
SAN DIEGO 4, CALIFORNIA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: San Bernardino, Calif.; 

Las Vegas, Nev.; Phoenix, Arizona 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BOGLEY HARTING & HIGHT INC. 
7000 WISCONSIN AVE. 

CHEVY CHASE, MD. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCHES: 

Arlington, Va. Washington, D. C. Clearwater, 
Eau Gallie, Fla. Upper Darby, Pa. 








THE COLWELL COMPANY 
5856 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
BRANCHES: 


Orange County & San Diego 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLORADO 








KASSLER & CO. 
1554 BROADWAY 
DENVER, COLORADO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
LEASING 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








CONNECTICUT 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 
1001 ISTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—ARLINGTON, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








DWYER-CURLETT & CO. 
6334 WILSHIRE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 48 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











WILLIAM A. CURTIN & CO., INC. 
42 ASYLUM STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








B. F. SAUL CO. 
925-15th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


INDIANA 


LOUISIANA (Continued) 





DISTR!CT OF COLUMBIA (Continued) 


WALKER & DUNLOP, INC. 
905 Iléth STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 64, D. C. 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WATERFIELD MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


126 E. BERRY ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Orlando, Fla. 
Members: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DANE & NORTHROP, INC. 


1402 SO. JEFFERSON DAVIS PKWY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
METROPOLITAN NEW ORLEANS 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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MARYLAND 





WEAVER BROS., INC. 
WASHINGTON BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


SAVILL-MAHAFFEY MORTGAGE 
. INC, 
600 FIDELITY BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branches At: Gary & Anderson 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. BURTON GUY & CO., INC. 
Il EAST CHASE STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





FLORIDA 








AMERICAN TITLE INSURANCE CO. 
901 N. E. 2ND AVE. 

MIAMI, FLA. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FLEMING BUILDING 
DES MOINES, lIOWA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: Mason City, lowa 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


IOWA MICHIGAN 
GENERAL MORTGAGE CORP. ADVANCE MORTGAGE 
OF IOWA CORPORATION 





KANSAS 


234 STATE STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 
Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Cincinnati, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








LAWRENCE A. EPTER 
& ASSOCIATES INC. 
3935 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of: New York, New Jersey & Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO. 


139 NO. MAIN ST. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


COMMERCIAL, CONVENTIONAL 
FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Branch Office: Topeka, Kansas 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LAMBRECHT REALTY CO. 


3150 PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MINNESOTA 





D. R. MEAD & COMPANY 
1900 BISCAYNE BLVD. 
MIAMI, FLA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE WHEELER KELLY & HAGNY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THORPE BROS. INC. 
THORPE BUILDING, 519 MARQUETTE AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


For 75 years making and serving all types 
of mortgage loans 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





ILLINOIS 





DOVENMUEHLE, INC. 

135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KENTUCKY 











CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


145 MARKET ST. 

LEXINGTON, KY. 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Branch Office: Paducah 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


H. & VAL J. ROTHSCHILD, INC. 
503 GUARDIAN BLDG. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MISSOURI 





DRAPER and KRAMER, INC. 


30 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA 
MORTGAGES 


COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LOUISVILLE MORTGAGE SERVICE 
COMPANY 
215 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








REPUBLIC REALTY MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 


111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


LOUISIANA 





HEARIN-COLLENS MORTGAGE 
CORP. 


1040 MAIN STREET 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 

















Vews 





CITY BOND AND MORTGAGE CO. 
3rd Fl. City National Bank—l0th & Grand 
KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MISSOURI VALLEY INVESTMENT CO. 
1012 BALTIMORE 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 

COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage 


NEBRASKA 


NORTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


Bankers 


OHIO—(Continued) 





WESTERN SECURITIES COMPANY 


19th AT DOUGLAS 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


BRANCHES AT: DENVER, DES MOINES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


C. H. SLATER REALTY AND 
MORTGAGE CORP. 


220 WEST MARKET STREET 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


PANOHIO MORTGAGES, INC. 
100 E. GAY STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Commercial, Industrial, Residential Mort ages 
throughout Ohio 
Forty-three years servicing experienc: 
BRANCHES: Cincinnati and Dayton 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





NEW YORK 





WELLS & BARKER, INC. 
47 WEST HURON STREET 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
Mortgage Financing 
Apartment, Commercial, Industrial Properties 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











STOCKTON, WHITE & COMPANY 
8TH FLOOR SECURITY BANK BLDG. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Conventional Loans 
Approved Mortgagee FHA & VA 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


DAYTON MORTGAGE COMPANY 


THIRD NATIONAL BUILDING 
DAYTON, OHIO 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 


SERVICE 
APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Ame 


A 


Cor 











LAWRENCE A. EPTER 


& ASSOCIATES INC. 
240 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
States of New York, New Jersey and Florida 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


WILLIAMS-MALCOLM COMPANY 
INC. 
319 WEST 5TH ST. 
WINSTON SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
COMMERCIAL AND HOME MORTGAGES 
Serving Northwestern North Carolina 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





MORTGAGE INVESTORS CORP. 
709 ADAMS STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL LOANS 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 








OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 





GEORGE W. WARNECKE & CO., INC. 


295 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK I7, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FIRST AKRON CORPORATION 
611 W. MARKET STREET 
AKRON, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


1315 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1924 








EAGAN REAL ESTATE, INC. 


SYRACUSE KEMPER BUILDING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


CINCINNATI INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


800 FIFTH-THIRD BANK BUILDING 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL AND FHA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


FRED L. AIKEN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
429 FOURTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





NORTH CAROLINA 








CAMERON-BROWN COMPANY 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
OFFICES: 
Charlotte—Asheville—Raleigh—Greensboro 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





WALLDON, INC. 

615 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE—DAYTON, OHIO 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THOMAS AND GROSHON, INC. 


6784 MARKET STREET 
UPPER DARBY, PA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





GOODYEAR MORTGAGE CORP. 
500 EAST MOREHEAD STREET 
CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & 
VA MORTGAGES 


JAY F. ZOOK, INC. 

3826 EUCLID AVE. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL FHA-VA LOANS 
BRANCH OFFICE: COLUMBUS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AUGUST KOHN & COMPANY 
1529? WASHINGTON STREET 
COLUMBIA, SO. CAROLINA 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








N. G. SPEIR, INC. 


128-130 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CHARLOTTE 2, NO. CAROLINA 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











THE GALBREATH MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


56 EAST GAY ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





GENERAL MORTGAGE CO. 
201 E. COFFEE STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Commerical & Residential Mortgages 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: ANDERSON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended Mortgage Bankers 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 


TEXAS (Continued) 





C. DOUGLAS WILSON & CO. 


201 EAST NORTH STREET 
GREENVILLE, SO. CAROLINA 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BRANCHES 
Anderson, Charleston, Columbia, Florence, 
Spartanburg 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


J. E. FOSTER & SON, INC. 


1101 SUMMIT AVE. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


State Wide Origination & Mortgage Servicing 
All IBM Accounting Services 


Branches: Dallas, Houston, Beaumont, Lubbock 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTORS, INC. 
léth STREET & AVENUE M 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL, FHA, VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: MIDLAND, TEXAS 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








STEVENSON, ZIMMERMAN & CO. 
208 CHERRY AVE. 

NORTH CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA 
FHA approved Mortgages 
Commercial & All Types Residential Loans 
Complete Servicing Facilities 
BR : 


5 EXCHANGE ST., CHARLESTON 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


McDONALD MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1201 WEST LANCASTER AVE. 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


W. K. EWING CO., INC. 
Established 1917 
1035 NAVARRO ST. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





TEXAS 





ORDWAY-SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Suite 330 AMARILLO BUILDING 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Commercial, Conventional, FHA 
& VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


AMERICAN GENERAL 


INVESTMENT CORP. 
P. O. BOX 2635 
HOUSTON |, TEXAS 
Conventional, Commercial, FHA & 

VA Mortgages Property Management 
Branches: Dallas, Fort Worth, Midland, El Paso, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, Lubbock & Beaumont 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


THE RICHARD GILL COMPANY 
SOLEDAD, MAIN & GIRAUD STS. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














RICKS-MAGUIRE COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 791 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Conventional, FHA & VA Mortgages 
Complete Servicing Facilities 


BRANCHES 
Dallas, Midland, Tulsa, Oklahoma City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


T. J. BETTES COMPANY 
BETTES BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


COMPLETE MORTGAGE & SERVICING 
FACILITIES 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Arizona and California 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION OF TEXAS 
301 WEST COMMERCE ST. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Offices: Austin, Dallas, Houston, 
Corpus Christi & Victoria 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











D. L. WELCH & CO., INC. 
104 WEST OTH ST. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & 
INVESTMENT CORP. 
HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING 
P. O. Box 3085 Houston, Texas 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


VIRGINIA 








ARLINGTON REALTY COMPANY 
2300 WILSON BLVD. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








M. P. CRUM COMPANY 

1404 KIRBY BLDG. 
DALLAS |, TEXAS 

Negotiator of Conventional, FHA & VA 

Mortgages—Dallas and Tarrant Counties 

Specialists in 
Commerical & Industrial Mortgages 
throughout the Southwest 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


KINGHORN, DRIVER & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 
1816 MAIN, HOUSTON 
COMPLETE MORTGAGE BANKING 
SERVICE 
GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
OF NORFOLK 
215 EAST PLUME STREET 
NORFOLK 14, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 











JONES-WEST MORTGAGE 


M 
RIO GRANDE NAT'L BLDG. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL, COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL, FHA—VA LOANS 


BRANCH OFFICE: FORT WORTH 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE AND TRUST, INC. 
921 CAROLINE, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
FHA, VA, Conventional Mortgages 

Complete Servicing Facilities 

Branch Offices: Austin, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
El Paso, Lubbock, Midland, Odessa 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 





COLONIAL GROUP, INC. 
212 EAST FRANKLIN ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Commercial, Conventional, FHA & VA Resi- 
dential Mortgages—Complete IBM Servicing 
Branches: Washington, Norfolk, Newport News, 

Charlotte & New York City 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








MAXSON-MAHONEY-TURNER 
1415 FIDELITY UNION BLDG. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 








ews 





W. M. WRIGHT COMPANY 
1220 DALLAS AVENUE 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
HOUSTON & GULF COAST AREA 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 


MORTGAGE INVESTMENT CORP. 
400 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
CONVENTIONAL FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMPLETE SERVICING FACILITIES 
BRANCH OFFICE: NORFOLK, VA. 
Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 
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Recommended 
Mortgage Bankers 


VIRGINIA (Continued) 





MAGIC CITY MORTGAGE CO., INC. 
130 CHURCH AVENUE, S.W. 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Conventional FHA & V.A Mortgages 
Complete Service I’aciiities 


BRANCHES 
Bristol & Norfolk, Va.—Greensboro, N. C. 


Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer 





WISCONSIN 


MORTGAGE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
125 EAST WELLS ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

CONVENTIONAL, FHA & VA MORTGAGES 
COMMERCIAL & INDUSTRIAL 
MORTGAGES 
Branches: Appleton, Madison, Racine—Wiscon- 
sin; Rochester, St. Paul—Minnesota 

Member: Mortgage Bankers Ass'n Amer. 














EXTENT OF 
HEALTH PAYMENTS 


ALTHOUGH MORE THAN $5 billion in 
health insurance benefits were paid 
in the U. S. during 1959, the total 
amount of money provided through 
the insurance process to help the 
public defray the cost of ill health 
was considerably larger, the Health 
Insurance Institute states. 

Health insurance benefit figures 
do not give a full idea of the extent 
to which the American public has 
been assisted by insurance in getting 
through periods of financial crisis 
brought on by illness or accident. 

In 1958, when benefit payments 
from health insurance alone totaled 
$4.7 billion, the public spent some 
$16.4 billion on medical care includ- 
ing, in addition to hospital and doc- 
tor bills, expenditures for eyeglasses, 
non-prescribed drugs, aspirin, patent 
medicines, extra costs for luxury ac 
commodations, and other such items 
not usually covered by insurance. 
Of the $4.7 billion, nearly $800 mil- 
lion went to replace income lost 
through sickness or accident. 

In any one year, liability insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation and 
life insurance substantially supple- 
ment health insurance payments, said 
the Institute, and in 1958 a sum in 
excess of $1.3 billion was provided 
through these other insurances. 

An estimated $122 million in med- 
ical and hospitalization benefits were 
paid in 1958 under liability insur- 
ance policies, and a large proportion 
of that amount was paid out under 
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the medical terms of automobile in- 
surance policies, said the Institute. 

Workmen’s compensation, which 
provides payments for medical bills 
resulting from injuries on the job 
or job-connected illnesses, paid out 
$380 million in such benefits in 1958, 
according to preliminary figures pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the Social 
Security Bulletin. Compensation 
also gave disabled workers $733 mil- 
lion to replace income lost through 
sickness or accident. 

The amount of money which life 
insurance provides for the payment 
of medical bills is more difficult to 
estimate, said the Institute. How- 
ever, 86% of American families have 
some kind of life insurance, averag- 
ing $12,000 worth of coverage, and 
this insurance may go toward pay- 
ing the expenses of last illnesses. 

In addition, disability provisions 
in life policies in 1958 accounted for 
$119 million in benefits, $97 million 
of which were disability payments 
and $22 million were waiver of pre- 
miums. 


Another bulwark is 
found in the policy reserves of life 
policies which total over $65 billion. 
The bulk of these funds are payable 
to policyholders as the surrender or 
loan value of their contracts. These 


financial 


funds are assets available in times of 
financial emergency including emer- 
gencies involving heavy medical ex- 
pense. 


INDIGENT CARE 


A PROPOSAL THAT the Federal gov- 
ernment relinquish amusement tax 
revenues to the states to finance hos- 
pital care of the indigent has been 
advanced by Dr. Royal A. Schaaf, 
president ot the New Jersey Blue 
Shield Plan and a past president of 
the state Medical Society. Dr. 
Schaaf declared that ‘‘adequate 
amounts of money could be raised 
almost painlessly” from the proposed 
amusement tax diversion and _ that 
“There would be no hardship en- 
tailed for anyone.” 


NEW COMMISSIONER 


Dr. Cc. H. SILVA, a dentist and a na- 
tive of the Islands, has been named 
treasurer and insurance 
sioner of Hawaii. 


commis- 
He has served 
since 1953 as director of Hawaii 
Department of Institutions. 


ASKS FOR RECORDS 


JorE B. HUNT, INSURANCE commis- 
sioner of Oklahoma, ordered the 
Southland Life to produce records 
and send spokesmen on February 19 
to Oklahoma City, to appear before 
the insurance commissioner and give 
details regarding the assessment life 
contracts which Southland sold to 
Western American Life Insurance 
Company of Austin, Texas. Mr, 
Hunt says that when the South'and 
turned the contracts over to Western 
American the guarantee fund totaled 
$1,867,075, but that the Texas De- 
partment later found it $800,000 de- 
ficient. 


ALL LINES HEARING 


SHARPLY DIVERGENT VIEWPOINTS 
have been expressed in Boston at a 
hearing on _ proposed _ legislation 
which would permit life insurance 
companies to invest in fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies. Spokes- 
men for property company agents 
claim such legislation could create a 
monopoly and jeopardize their ex- 
istence while the proponents, includ- 
ing the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company of Worcester, point out 
that most of the states permit life 
companies to operate in the casualty 
field and that a casualty company 
can enter the life business. 


CONNECTICUT 

MEDICAL SERVICE 
CONNECTICUT MEDICAL SERVICE 
membership is now available to any 
resident of Connecticut without re- 
strictions of age, condition of health, 
or place of employment. Today 
C.M.S. membership represents 49% 
of the state’s population, according 
to the organization. 


HEADS MEDICAL 
RESEARCH FUND 


PAUL F. CLARK, chairman of the 
board of John Hancock, has been 
elected chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund _ for 
1960-1961. Vice-chairman is Edwin 
W. Craig, chairman of the board of 
the National Life and Accident. Last 
year the fund awarded nearly $1,- 
250,000 in grants for heart research. 
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Perinanent life insurance is an in- 
vestment of the highest quality. It 
is a vehicle for fax savings that 
defies comparison! 


To help our field force carry this 
message to prospects, our Ad- 
vanced Underwriting folks have 
written a penetrating new booklet, 
“Tax Savings Through a Life In- 
surance Contractual Investment.” 
It grew out of an exhaustive study 
of the Internal Revenue Code, the 
Regulations and Rulings of the 
Internal Revenue Service, and re- 
lated Court Decisions. It is a 
capsule summary of the important, 
too ofte n overlooked, Tax Saving 
Features of a Life Insurance 
Investment. 


The booklet is being effectively 
used by our field force. For the 
benefit of the industry we’re mak- 
ing it available to any life insur- 
ance man for his personal use re- 
gardless of company affiliation. 
Request your copy by using the 
coupon below, enclosing 25c to 
partially cover costs. 


THE 


TAX 
SAVINGS 
THROUGH 

LIFE 
INSUR- 

ANGE 





MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE------ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Victory Square—St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Tax Savings Through a Life Insurance Contractual 


Investment."’ | am enclosing 25c partially to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


NAME a 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


SUBJECTS COVERED 
IN THIS BOOKLET 


e@ Tax Savings on Increases in 


Cash Values. 
Tax Savings on Living Benefits. 


Tax Savings on Lump Sum 
Death Proceeds. 


Tax Savings on Interest 
Paid to Spouse. 


Tax Savings on Installment 
Incomes. 


Tax Savings on “Split Dollar’ 
Plans. 


Tax Savings on Exchanges. 


Tax Savings on $5,000 Under an 
Employee Death Benefit Plan. 


Tax Savings through Short 
Term Trusts. 


Tax Savings for Employees of 
Charitable Organizations. 


Tax Savings on Account of 
Marital Deductions. 


Tax Savings on Estate 
Settlements. 


Cash Savings on Estate Taxes. 








WILMA L. JENKINS 


Mrs. Wilma Jenkins had no 
previous life insurance 
experience before coming 
to Franklin. 


Here is a record of her 
year by year earnings as 
reported to the Department 
of Internal Revenue. 
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100. ee AT FRANKLIN LIFE 


February 25, 1960 
Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O'B: 


My three years as a member of the friendly Franklin organization 
have been among the happiest of my life. With no previous life 
insurance experience, my earnings have reached a point far beyond 
my expectations. But now that I have been shown the way, I expect 
my earnings to increase each year. 1960 should bring me an income 
of at least $25,000. 

But it is not earnings alone that have made my association with 
the Franklin Life so very enjoyable. It is the dynamic leadership of 
President Becker, my happy relationship with all you Home Office 
executives, plus the sympathetic understanding and patient guidance 
of my regional manager Jack Wiseman who undertook the task of 
teaching me to sell life insurance when I knew nothing about the 
business. 

The salability of our merchandise together with that priceless 
sales aid, the audio-visual, which Franklin has provided, proved to 
be the keys which made it possible for me to quickly reach a five 
figure income. Over 97% of my sales are on Franklin special plans. 

1959, our Diamond Jubilee Year, has certainly been fantastic for 
me. My earnings doubled, and volume soared. Ours is the one great 
business where no capital investment is required, no previous experi- 
ence is necessary, and earnings can be great. And in what other 
occupation can women earn money equal to the earnings of men 
for equal effort! There is the additional tremendous satisfaction of 
knowing that I am helping my fellow men to provide for their 
future, regardless of what tomorrow may bring. My clients are my 
dear friends. 

I am deeply grateful to all of you who have aided me in becoming 
a prosperous and successful underwriter with the wonderful Franklin 
Life. 

Cordially, 
Wilma L. Jenkins 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
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CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Three Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Home Office and Field 





Aetna Life: Promoted: Dr. J. Grant Irv- 
ing to chief medical director; Dr.. Ken- 
neti F. Brandon to medical director; and 
Willard C. Cousins to manager, special 
services, life agency dept. 

New officers appointed are: Dr. John O. 
{iden, assistant medical director; H. 
Dudley Cotton, assistant manager, pension 
trust sales; and William A. Rogalus, as- 
sistant secretary, claim dept. 

Kermit E. Ricklefs has been appointed 
general agent at Seattle replacing Paul 
R. Green, retired, and is succeeded as 
general agent at Portland (Me.) by Doug 
las G. Soderberg, advanced from super- 
visor, 


Allstate Life: Donald S. Connell, formerly 
director of agencies for Aetna Life, has 
been appointed to home office sales dept. 
administrative duties. 


American General: Edwin G. Clarke has 
been named manager of Dallas agency. 


American Investment (Tenn.): Herbert 
D. Cameron has been appointed chief un- 
derwriter. 


American United: [Villiam JV. Bolinger 
has been appointed agency manager in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Paul R. Hopper, formerly staff account- 
ant with Aluminum Co. of America, has 
joined the controller’s staff at home of- 
fice. 


Appalachian National: Dwight Schmidt 
and Wallace A. Smith have been ap- 
pointed full-time agents in the home of- 
fice agency and Chattanooga agency, re- 
spectively. 

Luther Adkins, formerly associated with 
N. Y. Life, has been named general agent 
at Harriman, Tenn. Robert C. Kelly has 
joined the staff of general agent Alex 
McMillan, Knoxville. 


Atlantic Life: Willis H. Davis, Jr., has 
been promoted to director of field train- 
ing, and George M. Pollard elected an 
officer and named assistant secretary. 


Baltimore Life: Frank T. Davelli, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant director of field 
services. 


Bankers Life & Cas.: Jolin D. Morrison 
has been appointed associate actuary. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Robert N. Houser 
was elected associate actuary. 

Oscar L. Newton, Jr., has been appointed 
assistant regional group manager in Hous- 
ton, Texas, and George A. Shipply, 
group representative in Portland, Ore. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): FE. S. Wescott has 
been promoted to 2nd vice president and 
director of accident-sickness sales, and 
John A. Freeman from underwriting sec- 
retary to 2nd vice president in charge 
of the underwriting dept. Other promo- 
ulons: Paul Blumer to senior underwriter; 
John A. Fibiger to associate actuary; Miss 
Clara Holtgrewe, supervisor, issue section; 
Ken Lukens, supervisor, agency statistical 
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section; Wilbert D. Marting, supervisor, 
policyholders service; and M. R. Nelson, 
associate actuary, group. 


Beneficial Standard: Jerome J. Trepel, 
assistant vice president in charge of east- 
ern head office, has been promoted to vice 
president of this company and its sub- 
sidiary, Beneficial Fire. 


Berkshire Life: Robert L. Plageman was 
elected assistant secretary and Edward S. 
Sawyer, director of agency services, was 
also elected an officer. 


Boston Mutual: Advanced to secretaries: 
Henry L. Geer, underwriting; Earle L. 
Keene, policyholders’ service; and Thomas 
P. O’Keefe, home office administration. 
{mbrose F. Reinhalter has been elevated 
to assistant treasurer. Promoted to as- 
sistant secretaries: Robert J. McGill, pol- 
icyholders’ service; James H. Poulin, 
methods and planning; Hugh M. Sturrock, 
policy dept.; Hugh F. Underhill, monthly 
debit ordinary dept.; Stephen H. Davis, 
also manager, tabulating dept.; and Henry 
J. Flaherty, also director of public rela- 
tions. 


British Pacific: Clifford T. Ruddell, vice 
president and director of agencies, as- 
sumes responsibility for direction of life 
insurance sales organization. 


British Pacific: Wrote its first million dol- 
lars of life insurance within three months 
of entering life field on October 1, 1959. 


California Life: /. M. Chartrand has been 
promoted to newly-created office of agency 
secretary. Robert E. Callahan, formerly 
chief underwriter for California Physi- 
cians Service, has been appointed manager 
of group dept., a newly-created post. 


Canada Life: George R. Kimball has been 
appointed western U. S. supervisor. 
Frank W. Bland retires this year and has 
relinquished his duties as assistant super- 
intendent of western U. S. branches but 
will serve as brokerage development su 
pervisor for one year. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Claude J]. Talbot, CLU, 
has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies-training and IW. Richard 
Foster named home office agency assistant. 

Norman G. Massey, Jr., CLU, has been 
made resident superintendent of agencies 
with offices at Lancaster, Pa. Don F. 
Bechter has been appointed assistant resi- 
cent superintendent of agencies of new 
office opened at 320 California St., San 
Francisco, the first appointment in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Shrewsbury (N.J.) office has moved 
to 777 Broad St. 


Columbian National: Josep/ 4. Glandorf 
has been appointed manager of Atlanta 
sales office. 


Conn. General: Manager John F. Stark 
has been transferred to a new brokerage 


agency in Oakland and is succeeded in 
Portland (Ore.) by Clay Myers, formerly 





senior brokerage consultant. Latham P. 
Daniel has been advanced to manager of 


Memphis brokerage agency replacing 
Frederick G. Carpenter, recently named 
manager of new brokerage agency in Los 
Angeles. James G. Davis has been pro- 
moted to manager of Des Moines branch 
succeeding Charles E. Goff, named assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies at home 
office. 

Hugh Dolby has been named assistant 
manager of Chicago branch replacing Mr. 
Davis. 


Continental American (Del.): General 
agent appointments: Robert N. Lyons, for- 
merly manager in Buffalo for Home Life, 
at Rochester, N. Y.; and Charles F. Bart- 
lett, formerly manager in Buffalo for 
Provident Mutual, at Norristown, Pa., 
succeeding the late Charles I. Jamieson, 
former manager. 


Continental Assur.: Raymond J. C. 
Hodgson has been appointed superinten 
dent of agencies for Canadian dept. Pete 
1. Demetros has been appointed general 
agent for Far East with offices in Koza, 
Okinawa. e 

Marvin Rogoff and Doelas G. Griffin 
have been named agency managers in 
Denver (new) and Malvern (Ark.), re- 
spectively. A regional group office has 
been opened in Omaha with James 4. 
Bastian as manager. 


Employers’ Life of America: Roberi H. 
Clammer, formerly branch supervisor for 
Great-West in Denver, has been appointed 
manager there. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Dale L. Nelson and 
John W. Westmoreland have been ap- 
pointed unit managers at Joliet, Ill., (for 
F. G. Holderman, Peoria) and Houston 
(for W. D. Bradley), respectively. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Charles L. Free- 
man, formerly superintendent of 
for Fidelity Bankers, has been named 
Richmond (Va.) general agent succeeding 
W. F. Bell, CLU, resigned. 





Federal Life & Cas.: Pau! Jack has been 
promoted to vice president of operations 
and Webster Evans advanced to assistant 
vice president. 


Fidelity Interstate: IVilliam C. Lloyd, Jr., 


has been promoted to secretary. 


Fidelity Mutual: Richard R. Blencowe 
has been appointed general agent for The 
South Carolina Agency succeeding Carroll 
H. Jones, who continues in an advisory 
capacity with title of general agent emer- 
itus. 


First Colony: Edward T. Kirkeby, man- 
ager, group dept., was elected assistant 
vice president. 

James D. Lester, formerly an agent for 
N. Y. Life, has been appointed agency 
manager in Charleston, W. Va. 


Franklin Life: Promotions: Arnold Galati, 
district manager, Wickliffe, Ohio; Charles 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


E. Ketterer, district manager, 
Mich.; and Norris W. 
ager, Beeville, Texas. 

General agent appointments: James W. 
Davis at Fredericksburg, Va.; and Alpine 
Agency at North Chelmsford, Mass. 
(Richard E. Greaves, Wendell G. Iby and 
Frank A. Friselle, Jr.) 


Rider, area man- 


General American: Jo/in Ford, formerly 
manager for State Mutual at Los Angeles 
agency, has been appointed director of 
agencies for southern California. Donald 
B. Williams has been appointed a general 
agent in San Francisco joining three othe1 
general agents under the multiple agency 
system. 


Georgia International: David N. Wakely, 
formerly actuarial consultant and life in- 
surance company management consultant 
with Bowles, Andrews and Towne, At 
lanta, has been named actuary. 


Government Personnel: General agent 
appointments: L. V. Briggs, Jr., Memphis 
Agency, Box 231 Millington, Tenn.; Har- 
old Fuller, South Carolina Agency, 342 
Crosby Circle, Greenville; Kenneth Mor- 
row, CLU, Pacific Northwest Agency, 1319 
E. 50th St., Seattle, Wash.; C. H. Sorrels, 
Jr., Gulf Coast Agency, DeKalb, Miss.: 


and H. S. Haines, 111, Southern California 
Agency, 1630 E. 17th St., Santa Ana. 


Great-West: District managers named: 
J. H. Crimson, Klamath Falls, Ore.; J. 
Gerson, Wenatchee, Wash.; H. W. Hendry, 
Everett, Wash.; and D. E. Smith, Fort St. 
John, B.C. Group managers appointed: 
W. J. Callahan, Jr., Minneapolis; D. M. 
Kallmeyer, CLU, Toronto; T. W. McKay, 
Ontario (Hamilton); and C. W. 
Winnipeg 

Halbert, Angeles, and Jf. 
Masse, Montreal, have been made associate 
group supervisors, while 
supervisors are R. A 


lis and K. A. 


western 
Mille r, 
x = 


Los 


assistant group 
James at Minneapo- 


MacDonald at W innipeg. 


Plymouth, 


Guardian Life: Minkler & Herzog Agency 
have been appointed district agents for 
Mountain View, Cal., with William Was- 
serman as manager of the agency’s life 
dept. 

{braham Hazelcorn, formerly associated 
with the N. Y. State Ins. Dept. as principal 
actuary, and Barnet N. Berin, formerly 
assistant actuary for Union Labor Life, 
have been appointed to the official staff as 
assistant actuaries. 


Gulf Life: Promotions: Anders F. Myhr to 
assistant vice president; E. H. Malone to 
assistant agency vice president; Leo 
Brinkley to assistant treasurer; George B. 
Radford, J. P. Evans and George W. 
Purdy, directors of agencies. 

Hall & Henshaw: Recently appointed 
general agents for Northeastern Life of 
New York, has selected Harold Baillie, 
formerly metropolitan area superinten- 
dent for American Life, as manager of 
its new life dept. This New York City 
general agency for casualty, fire and ma- 
rine insurance since 1889 has entered the 
the life field for the first time in its 
history. 


Home Life (N.Y.): Sales dept. appoint- 
ments: Charles A. Murphy and William B. 
Wallace, directors of sales research and 
development; Walther S. Stephenson, di- 
rector of field training; Henry Farber, di- 
rector of sales promotion; and Victor M. 


Kramer, manager of field service. 
Promotions: Donald R. Morganson to 
manager of mortgages and real estate; 


Edmund ]. Jacobs to mortgage supervisor; 
and David §. McAdam to mortgage field 
supervisor. 


Home Security (N.C.): Alonzo B. Fellows 
has been promoted to director of group 
sales. 


Illinois Mid-Continent: 7. G. Vane 
been named assistant vice president. 


has 


Jefferson National: Robert V. Johnson, 
Stuart, Fla., has been appointed general 
agent. 









> Your own general agency 


> Top commissions on personal production 


> Vested renewals 
> Competitive policies 
> Powerful sales brochures 


> Tops in support from Home Office 


> Growth with a growing company 


Write in strict confidence to: 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 





With a proven sales record, and if liv ing in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 


just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE?.. 





*““THE PROVIDENT 

STATES” \_¢ 
Minnesota « ‘Wyoming 
South Dakota + Idaho 
North Dakota + Utah 
California + Oregon 
Washington + Arizona 
Colorado + Nevada 
New Mexico + Montana 


PROVIDENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
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John Hancock: Associate directors /mes 
W. Gibson, city mortgage dept.—com mer- 
cial loan production, Richard Keene. city 
mortgage field operations, and Fra 
Rees, mortgage and real estate servi ing, 
were elected assistant treasurers. 

Douglas A. Wyatt, CLU, regional supe 
visor-administration, has been appointed 
to succeed John C. Martin, retired, as New 
Bedford district manager. Richard H. 
Swann, Jr., has been appointed general 
agent in Memphis succeeding the late 
William B. Ware, CLU. 

New agencies opened: San Mateo, Cal. 

Gerald F. Firestone, general agent; o- 
anoke, Va.—Neil R. Corey, general agcnt: 
and Baton Rouge, La.—William B. S-es- 
kind, Jr., agency manager. 


— 


Life & Casualty: Home office promotions 
James Pate, assistant actuary, and A/an 
Dufton, manager of ordinary policy dept. 
Charles H. Anderson has joined the legal 
dept. 


C. L. Westbrook has been named vice 
president and manager of southwestern 
div. with headquarters in Houston, Texas. 
Advanced to district managers: R. 2. 
Maultsby, Birmingham, Ala; C. R. Pi 
ney, Kansas City, Mo.; and A. A. 
ory, Wilmington, N.C. (new). 


Life of Virginia: Raymond M. Fox has 
been named manager of Houston (Texas 
ordinary agency, and Roland R. Skelton 
becomes manager of Lake Charles (L: 
district office replacing George E. Dewe 
retired. 

Rawlings H. Cathey has been promBt: d 
to field training supervisor at Gastonia 
N.C., succeeding Mr. Skelton. 


Lincoln Liberty: Lawrence E. Sherwoc 
has been named general agent of new 
agency in Casper, Wyo. 


Lincoln National: Promoted: Legal dept 
James R. Barron and Oliver W. Lan 
ning to assistant general counsel, and / 
Thomas Deitschel to assistant counsel 
new business dept.—Robert J. Reese to 
assistant manager, and George Handlin to 
supervisor of newly-created service div 
John P. Dubreuil, formerly with United 
Life, and Emil G. Ellis have been ap- 
pointed general agents of new agencies at 
Springfield (Mass.) and Lansing (Mich 
respectively. Appointed assistant general 
agents: Nathan Diamond, CLU, Charlotte 


N.C. (Raymond E. King agency); and 
Delmar L. Simmons, Jr., Jackson, Miss 
(D. L. Simmons & Associates). 

Named to supervisory posts in thei 


respective agencies: Raymond G. Brill and 
1. Louis Farmer (W. W. Teekell), Shreve 
port, La.; John W. Marcinski (Joseph X 
Harris), Baltimore, Md.; Robert C. Heas 
ley (John C. Schuller), El Paso, and 
George B. Jackson (M. S. Bennett), Fort 
Worth, Texas; and Jolin J. Moore (L. § 
Becker), St. Louis, Mo. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Ernest J. Holman 
has been appointed assistant to the presi 
dent and will continue in charge of the 
advertising program. William A. Johnson 
has been named assistant superintendent 
of agencies. 

General agent Lawrence G. Meseck has 
been transferred from Spencer, Iowa, to a 
new general agency in Atlanta to 
Georgia and South Carolina. 


serve 
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Mass. Mutual: Dr. John A. Burke has 
heen appointed assistant medical director. 

Francis L. Farrell has been named gen- 
eral agent for Pittsburgh agency succeed- 


ing J. D nald Cannon, resigned. William 
s. Bra has been appointed manager 
in Boston replacing his father, J. S. 
Braunig, who has retired as general agent. 

Distri group representatives named: 
Henry Murfey, Jr., Chicago; George A. 
Stovall, Oklahoma City; David E. Hag- 
berg, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City; 
David IV. Hawes, Seattle, servicing Ore. 


and Wash.; Stanley I. Kusiak, 55 State St., 
Springfield, servicing Connecticut; M. 
Wayne Kane, Peoria, covering central Illi- 
nois; Douglas N. Hall, Milwaukee, and 
William A. Burke, Cincinnati, covering 
Ind., Ky. and Ohio. 


Midland Mutual: Clayion FE. Moit has 
been appointed general agent in the Chi- 
cago area (Des Plaines). 


Mutual Benefit Life: Jack R. deWard has 
been promoted to associate director of 
agencies and is succeeded as director of 
agency finance by Donald J. Parry, CLU, 
advanced from assistant director of agen 
cies. Leslie H. Eames, formerly with 
Home Title Guaranty Co., has been ap- 
pointed attorney. 

John H. Ames, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general agent and 
Gerald E. Youngman, brokerage manager, 
in the Arthur V. Youngman Agency in 
New York City; the latter succeeds Clifford 
C. Meldrum, retired. Robert E. Bird has 
been appointed co-general agent in St. 
Louis by general agent John H. Leaver, 
CLU. 

Verne R. Relitz has been appointed 
group representative at Detroit. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Richard Dye has joined 
the public relations div. as a member of 
the publicity staff. Promoted to home 
office sales dept. staff for managerial train- 
ing: Roger K. Anton, assistant manager, 
Newark; Gilfred L. Daigle, sales assistant, 
Jacksonville; Robert E. Feldtkeller, assist- 
ant manager, Los Angeles (Taylor) 
agency; William H. McClennan, Jr., form- 
erly assistant manager for Metropolitan 
Life; Dennis J. Murphy and Robert A. 
Tunick, assistant managers of Richard E. 
Meyer agency in New York City; and 
indrew D. Westham, sales assistant, Pasa- 
dena. 

Agency managers appointed: Delmar D. 
Stevens transferred to Grand Rapids re- 
placing Daniel P. Cahill, CLU, resigned; 
Evans M. Jacobson succeeds Mr. Stevens 
at Oak Park, Ill.; Edward F. Brophy takes 
over one of New York City agencies re- 
placing John F. Erdman, resigned; J. F. 
Wagner at Waterloo, Iowa, succeeding 
Edward L. Schnee transferred to new Bak- 
ersfield (Cal.) agency; and James A. Powe? 
in new Anchorage, Alaska, agency. 


National Travelers: Lothar A. Vasholz 
has been appointed supervisor of agencies. 


New England Life: Promotions: John C. 
Phillips to supervisor of personnel rela- 
tions; R. John Barrett to supervisor of 
benefit and title services: Charles W. 
Sweetser to supervisor of accounting; and 
Miss Virginia A. Cushing to traveling 
cashier, 


North American Co.: George J. Hergen- 
roether, formerly general agent at Detroit 
for Franklin Life, has been appointed field 
training director. 
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’'S GIRL-FRIDAY 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 


Econ-0-Master 
Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent 
& Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive 
Special 
Gtd. Renewable A & H 
and H & S Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion 
Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy 
for Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


(Ask about other specials) 


“He’s ina tizzy today. Just found out his compet- 
itor has Anico’s line of competitive policies with 
competitive commissions — and non-med to 45.” 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN TERRITORY FOR 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 
For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALV AS 





OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Northeastern Life: Hall © Henshaw has 
been appointed general agent; main offices 
are at 10 Platt St., New York City, with 
operations carried on throughout the U.S., 
Canada and Cuba. See also HALL & 
HENSHAW. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): General agent 
appointments: Frederick B. Dick at 
Downsview, a suburb of Toronto; Kenneth 
W. Ellis, formerly with Pacific Mutual, at 
Deadwood, S. D.; and Hamlin J]. Bracken, 
formerly assistant manager with Mutual 
of N. Y., at Las Vegas. 

Named assistant branch managers: John 
T. Coughlin, Los Angeles; Joe Ramsey, 
Fresno; and Lavern C. Kehoe, Portland, 
Ore. 

A second branch office has been opened 
in Toronto with Ralph G. Morley, CLU, 
as branch manager (formerly associated 
with Prudential of England). 


Occidental Life (N. C.): David D. East 
has been promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dent and agency director, Burney R. Mc- 
Cotter to assistant vice president and 
agency administrator, and R. Howard 
Britton to agency superintendent and 
training director. 

Robert H. Johnson has been named 
district manager at Mesa, Ariz. 


Ohio State: IW. Vernon Smith has been 
appointed general agent in Moundsville, 
W. Va. 


Old Equity: Ronald T. Perrella has been 
named advertising manager and continues 
as editor of “The Pitch.” 


Pacific Mutual: Harold T. Joanning has 
been promoted to assistant treasurer and 
is replaced as manager of planning and 
coordinating dept. by Howard C. LaBresh, 
advanced from senior methods analyst. 
Raymond I. Colbourn has been elevated to 
manager of general accounting dept. 


Pan-American: General agent appoint 
ments: J]. Merle Lemley, Denver; and O7 
ville Allen, formerly with Beneficial Life, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Postal Life iIns.: Edward A. Schein has 
been promoted to division manager with 
the Milton Altschul Agency, New York 
City. 


Praetorian Mutual: Dr. C. Ferrill Hamil 
ton has been appointed medical director 
succeeding the late Dr. G. F. Goff. 


Producers Life: H. William Tennyson, 
former actuary for Arizona Insurance 
Dept. and, later, independent consulting 
actuary, has been made full-time actuary. 
These new duties give Mr. Tennyson ac- 
tuarial supervision over Producers’ sub- 
sidiary life company, Dependable Life, 
and over two other companies recently 
affiliated with Producers—National Re 
serve and Great Southwest Life Ins. Co. 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 


Provident Mutual: /. Carroll Feeley, CLU, 
has been appointed co-general agent with 
general agent Knox Turnbull, CLU, of 
Charlottesville, Va. C. Robert White has 
been appointed manager of Buffalo 
agency, and James L. Hamilton promoted 
to regional group manager in Miami. 


Prudential: Paul FE. Sarnoff and John C. 
intliff have been promoted to associate 
actuarial directors in the actuarial and 
new business dept. 

Clinton J. Morris has been advanced to 
manager of College Park (Md.) district 
agency. 

\ new ordinary agency has been opened 
in Villanova, Pa., with Harvey Wigfield 
promoted to manager. i 


Resolute Credit Life: Leonard R. Shope 
was elected a resident vice president for 
District of Columbia. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): [William C. 
Johnson has been made district group 
manager in group sales div. 


Partin was 


State Capital: Alfred B. 


clected as assistant secretary. 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


State Mutual Life: Promotions: Melvin 
W. Schuh and Wallace R. Shaw to group 
secretaries in group insurance Operations; 
Paul J. Foley to director of public rela- 
tions; C. John McCloughan, Jr., to as- 
sistant director of securities branch and 
assistant treasurer; Carl A. Jacobson, em 
ployment manager; Mrs. Priscilla A. 
Peterson, assistant employment manager; 
Frederick Fedeli, Jr., and E. Russell Green- 
hood, Jr., security analysts; Robert A. 
Ostergaard and Ralph H. Saunders, mort- 
gage analysts; Albert E. Geary, supervisor 
of advanced training; Robert P. Goodell, 
Jr., agency planning assistant; Carlon H. 
Ober, supervisor of training records; Fred- 
erick L. Rolfe, claim examiner; John E. 
Burgoyne and Kenneth E. Koch, supervi- 
sors of policy records; and Corie E. Hale, 
Jr., senior field office administrator. 

C. James Donnellan, senior systems ana- 
lyst, and Raymond N. Hayes, manager of 
sickness-accident claim dept., were elected 
officers. 

Samuel Adel has been promoted to 
manage a new agency established in 
Queens County, N. Y. (Jamaica). 


Teachers Ins. & College Retirement: 
Francis C. Carroll, formerly senior audi- 
tor with Vicks Chemical Co., has been 
appointed as auditor and will be in charge 
of the TIAA-CREF auditing dept. 


Travelers: Jolin P. Walsh and Dr. Donald 
G. Friedman have been appointed assist- 
ant directors of research in the research 
dept. 


United Benefit: Indiana changes for this 
company and Mutual of Omaha: General 
agents—Rex. D. Linkous, Indianapolis, 
James H. Avrett, South Bend, Charles T. 
Brown, Jr., Fort Wayne, and Robert De- 
Courcey, Evansville; agency managers 

Dale Mallon, Muncie, Burton Racow, 
Gary, and Jerry Vartelas, Terre Haute. 


United States Life: Arthur W. DeBiasi 
igency, Margate City, N. J., has been ap 
pointed general agent. 


Washington National: £. Paul Barnhart 
has been appointed assistant actuary for 
ARS. 

General agents named: Daniel P. Mc- 
Mullen, formerly a general agent in Des 
Moines for Mutual Benefit Life, at Miami, 
Fla.; Elton Plowman, Lubbock, Texas; 
and W. Richard Doughty, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Western American: Paul Braziller, form- 
erly a staff counsel for Jefferson National, 
has been named secretary 


Western States (N. D.): Merwyn H. Os 
trem, manager of mortgage loan dept., 
has been appointed assistant vice president 
and W. Thomas Joyce as assistant treas 
urer 


Woodmen Accident: Donald C. LaFave 
has been appointed agency manager for 
Arizona. 





WINS AWARD 


THE ERNEST J. CLARK AWARD, given 
annually to the person whose con- 
tribution to Life Association News 
is judged the most significant and 
original contribution to life insur- 
ance, was won for 1959 by William 
Winnick, CLU, general agent for 
Occidental of California in New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Mr. Winnick’s article, “In De- 
fense of Ordinary Life,” was _ se- 
lected from more than one hundred 
articles that appeared in the official 
publication of The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters 
1959. 


during 


Writing in the April 1959 issue of 
Life Association News Mr. Winnick 


eloquently and convincingly reaf- 





LIFE 
ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Z Southland any 
. oem 





firmed the superiority of ordinary 
over term, and refuted the “buy term 
and invest the difference argument.” 
He emphasized the flexibility of ordi. 
nary over term and other forms oj 
life insurance and showed that jt 
compares favorably with equity in 
vestments. 

Mr. Winnick is a life me 


eT of 
the Million Dollar Round Table ot 
NALU and founder and first presj- 
dent of the New Haven [state 
Planning Council. 

STOCK PURCHASE 
BOOKLET 

NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT, \[ont- 


pelier, has published an 84-page book 
covering the latest developments af- 
fecting stock-purchase agreements 
and the close corporation. The book 
was written by Alden Guild, J.D, 
of the company’s law department in 
collaboration with President [Deane 
C. Davis and David F. Hoxie, asso- 
ciate counsel of the company. Com- 
plimentary copies of the new book 
are available to lawyers, trust off- 
cers, and executives of corporations, 


SPENDING FOR HEALTH 


AMERICAN FAMILIES in 1957-38 
averaged $294 as their annual per- 
sonal consumption expenditures on 
health, an increase of 42% over the 
comparable amount spent five vears 
earlier, according to a study of the 
Health Information Foundation. 
This spending was unevenly dis- 
tributed, with some families spend- 
ing relatively little and some a great 
deal, but the pattern of uneven dis- 
tribution identical to 
that of the earlier period. 

Spending on health is higher for 
women than men and generally in- 
creases with the age of the indi- 
vidual. Since five years ago the sex 
differential has narrowed somewhat, 
while the increases by age have been 
relatively highest for children under 
six and persons 65 and over. 


was almost 


G. |. DIVIDENDS 


Hovpers oF Government Life insur- 
ance can expect higher dividends in 
1961, (about 7% ) the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has announced. 


Best’s Life News 
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ROBERT F. DELAY 
President 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Inc. 


IKE MOST PROMOTIONAL media, 

lirect mail takes creativity in 
design and copy, selection of a quali- 
fied audience, use of high-quality 
materials, a planned follow-up pro- 
gram, studied continuity, and a large 
elbow 
grease. Properly planned, creatively 


measure of pure, simple 
designed, and effectively used, di- 
rect mail is one of the several power- 
ful promotional tools at the com- 
mand of all of today’s advertisers 
and marketers. 


Large Financial Outlay 


During 1959, out of a total of 
eleven billion dollars spent on all ad- 
vertising media, it is estimated that 
the outlay on direct mail advertising 
amounted to more than $2 billion. 
Only newspapers are reputed to re- 
ceive more advertising dollars than 
direct mail. In view of these facts, 
it is certainly the duty of advertis- 
ing, marketing, and management 
men to find out how to use this 
powerful sales tool that can imple- 
ment, merchandise, and provide as- 
sistance to a well-rounded promo- 
tional program. 

The use of direct mail advertising 
in the life insurance field has been, 
basically, a program of concentration 
on the few, rather than the many. 
The effectiveness of the medium in 
that industry has 


been based on 


For April, 1960 


what we choose to call a personal 
involvement. The more personal the 
approach, the more effective the ma- 
terial becomes. If each salesman 
could personally know and_fre- 
quently call on all of the available 
insurance prospects in his area, there 
would be no need for direct mail. 
Since this is not possible, his next 
best approach is a series of personal 
letters to his prospects. 

This approach, his company at- 
tempts to inaugurate for him. The 
normal approach to direct mail in 
the life insurance field has 
through the small lists of prospects 


been 


which each salesman is able to sup- 
The results of this procedure 
have been rewarding and profitable 
to a degree; they could be more so. 
With a relatively high unit of sales 
involved, the companies can afford 
a fair investment in good leads and 


ply. 


good prospects. Besides using sales- 
men’s lists and mailing somewhat 
personalized messages to these pros- 
pects, the companies should have 
additional methods of securing pros- 
pects, and should improve the qual- 
ity of materials employed in influ- 
encing them. 


Better Use Stressed 


Possibly the thing to be stressed 
is not simply an increased number 
of names, but better use of the ones 
already on the list. I have observed 
an inconsistency in the insurance 
business in mailing to an active list 
of prospects; it seems to me that a 


advertisin 


direet mail 





salesman makes a mistake when he 
removes a name from the direct mail 
list simply because he has at one 
time and has 
called on the prospect. A consistent 
direct-mailing pregram will not only 
produce results in selling prospects, 
but will serve as a field for testing, 
with a view toward improvement, 


received a response 


the effectiveness of the advertising 
so mailed. 


Better Testing 


I am not in a position to question 
the copy-testing techniques employed 
by the majority of companies in the 
insurance field. Suffice it to say that 
more and better testing will make 
our total direct mail effort more 
economical and surely produce more 
results. I do know that testing has 
only scratched the surface as far as 
potential is concerned; that which 
is done is only of a fragmentary 
nature. A piece of copy is tested or 
a sampling of two pieces of copy is 
taken. Usually, testing is thought 
of as trying various offers to see 
which will give the greatest return. 
This is a trial-and-error process; it 
is, of course, better to do this type 
of testing than to do none at all. 
But it can be only partially con- 
clusive. The advent of automation, 
even to the extent of application in 
list maintenance, should be a firm 
step forward in this area. 

As for the quality and content of 
the material sent to prospects, it 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Direct Mail—Continued 

seems to me that mailings in insur- 
ance should be more educational than 
they are. Usually the “offer” in a 
life insurance mailing is a booklet, 
card holder, pencil, or some other 
item which has utilitarian value but 
is only a 
proach. 


‘*foot-in-the-door” ap- 
But certainly there is some 
advantage to pre-conditioning your 
audience. It is another way of help- 
ing the salesman to sell, by giving 
him a prospect who has some base of 
knowledge about the product or 
service he is presenting. One prob- 
ably shouldn’t argue with success, 
and the life insurance industry has 
certainly 


been successful. It 


occurs to me, however, that in many 


very 


regards insurance customers are 


tne least well- 
informed that are to be found. 


The average life policyholder has 


among some of 


a considerable amount of 
tion 


informa- 


about television sets, 


automo- 
biles, stocks, bonds, hi-fi-sets, and 
many other tangibles and intangibles 
he owns. He will, in fact, be glad to 
tell you all about them. He will also 


Moxinu mM 


Cliente 


be happy to pick up a_ wrench, 
screwdriver, or pliers, and fix these 
“investments” of his, because he has 
such a tremendous knowledge of the 
product or service. But stop and 
ask him about his life insurance pol- 
icies. He usually isn’t absolutely 
sure where all of his policies are. 
Further, many people have little his- 
tory of brand preference or adher- 
the insurance field. Most 

would probably be em- 
barrassed to ask their clients if they 
had read their policies ; 


ence in 
salesmen 


most poli- 
cies are not written to be read con- 
veniently. This is where the advan- 
tage of educational direct mailings 
is particularly noteworthy. 


Greater Personalization 


[ review all of this to emphasize 
what I think is meant by personal 
selling, by personal involvement in 
your mailing. Personalization means 
more than having the prospect’s 
name on a mailing list. It mean 
getting a profile on your prospects 
so that your copy approach and offer 
can be personalized. 


lo cecurllY 


. . . YOUR FOUNDATION FOR 
FINANCIAL GROWTH 


IN 


NON CANCELLABLE 
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It appears as though everyone jp 
the insurance field has gone to the 
same school, at least promotion-wigg 
The pattern in creativity—if one can 
call it that—is so closely tollowed 
that when someone, someday, tries 
something different, the differenc 
will succeed in attracting many ney 
customers. 


Creative Thinking 
This so-called “professional 
touch” which direct mail can use in 
more abundance will naturally bk 
supplied by more creative tl 
This creative thinking will 


iking 
Imost 
certainly come from external azen- 
cies rather than internal d 


part- 
ments. It is quite reasonable to ex- 
pect that there will be less of the 


poor quality material and more of 
the better-quality material. We can 
afford to spend more money when 
we can prove, over a period of time, 
that direct mailing produces more 
results. It doesn’t mean that we 
have to use mailings with four-color 
inserts. It does mean, however, that 
we should start using “four-color 
thinking,”” especially in a field, such 
as insurance, where direct mail has 
been proven to be a door-opener and 
often a proven sales-getter. 


Interested in Quality 


Frankly, I would be more inter- 
ested in an improvement of the 
quality of direct mail, and let the 
dollar volume take care of itself. 
Despite recessions or booms in the 
business structure, direct mail seems 
to continue to find a more prominent 
place as a result-getting advertising 
medium. Admittedly, direct mail is 
still seeking, even in the advertising 
world, the stature which its present 
volume and effectiveness deserves. 
Like many other promotional forces, 
it is frequently misused and mis- 
understood. The Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association has a prime 
mission of publicizing its proper use 
as one of the several promotional 
tools available to today’s advertisers. 
Certainly, direct mail will become 
no less important in your promo- 
tional plans than it has been in the 
past, and it can be the medium that 
will serve as the catalyst for your 
entire selling program in the future. 


Best’s Life News 
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WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 
ASSETS — ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


The Western and Southern Life Insurance Company 
announces with pride the attainment of ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in Assets in 1959. This climaxes a year of un- 
usual progress and growth for the Company. 

This notable achievement is indeed a gratifying experience 
for Western and Southern personnel throughout the nation. 
Their dedication to the Company’s sound principles of 
management, faithful and competent service, contributed 
immeasurably to this important achievement. 

Added protection and security to six and one quarter 
million policyholders increased our insurance in force to $4.9 
billion. The increase in assets for the year amounted to $95 
million. New insurance written amounted to $703 million 
and the increase in insurance in force was $365 million. 

Of major interest, too, was the increase in reserves of 
more than $89 million, set aside for future obligations to 
policyholders. At the close of 1959, total reserves amounted 
to $887,963,312. 

The record expansion of Western and Southern opera- 


tions throughout the nation over the past few years necessi- 
tated the construction of a seven-story addition to the 
already existing Home Office buildings. The Company’s 
growth has been so accelerated since January, 1957, that 
assets and insurance in force have increased more than in 
the entire first 55 years of operation. 

A further example of our dedication to render more 
efficient and intimate service to our policyholders can be 
found in the construction of a modern $4 million office 
building in Los Angeles, California, our Western Regional 
headquarters. New Regional offices at Houston, Texas and 
Jacksonville, Florida, supplement those at Philadelphia, Pa., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Asheville, N.C. More than 8,500 
Western and Southern personnel serve the Company’s 
policyholders in the Home Office, the six Regional Offices 
and the more than 300 sales and service offices in all sections 
of the country. 

Faithful, efficient and dedicated service to the. policy- 
holders will continue to be our foremost objective. 


WILLIAM C. SAFFORD 
President 





V2nd ANNUAL STATEMENT = December 31, 1959 





ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds.............. $168,546, 165.68 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds. ............... 179,997,204.90 
Stocks Soe aioe Romer eth 17,059,795.29 
ee eee 505,232,275.31 
IT 8s, ge a a 10,852,878.32 
Real Estate: 
Home Office and Regional Office Properties 15,074, 436.08 
eae ere eee ere 3,425,307.62 
Policy Loans ere ee na ete ease 29,496, 726.53 
Cash on Hand and in Banks..................... 25,617,931.75 
Accrued Interest and Rents..................... 4,849 678.48 
Net Premiums Secured by Policy Reserves ....... 40,610,048.97 
ER eee ee nrear a7 182,523.13 
ene er $1,000,944,972.06 






For April, 1960 


LIABILITIES 
Statutory Policy Reserves...................... $887 963,312.00 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company.. 14,408,302.00 





Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1960 ....... 4 648,800.00 
Policy Benefits Currently Outstanding............ 2,634,490.52 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.......... 4,863,977.89 
Accrued Taxes Payable in 1960.................. 4,142,085.51 
Amounts Held in Trust.......................5. 5 083,615.70 
a re 6,078,399.37 
oi dw spe dackikauricenads 1,134,286.79 
Security Valuation Reserve...................... 3,014,737.54 
Special Surplus Funds......... $ 1,000,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus........... 65,972,964.74 
I oy cdcuctincecsqemaees . .66,972,964.74 
EEA SO ee oe $1,000,944,972.06 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company e Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 
REGIONAL OFFICES: | 

Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. « Asheville, N. C. 

St. Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. 
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1960-A YEAR ORXT 
RATE & DIVIDENDH/ 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


1960 COMPEND... 


. + for COMPANIES WRITING 98% of ALL 


Up to date coverage of the 

new "family plan" policies 

and “guaranteed insurability 
agreements” 





Your | 


e BIG-M 
More companies covered 








for the first time LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 
=P The NEW 1960 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY bd 
New policies .. new rates and REVISED! 
dividends ... here's just a partial iF Ts, net cocvicte_Gepiey of cow policy rates and date ETT 
MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


list a month before publication 
date: MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the Al 
: COMPEND'S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 


or ! 
AMERICAN UNITED (IND.)—Announces portant to you! 








general reduction in gross premiums on a T ice ss 

Secsutity dinccunt” apatem. Lower pre- NEW data on every page—to keep you completely o: = of 

mium rates for women. every development in premium rates and dividends. Cc 
CAROLINA LIFE (S. C.)—New par and 

Non-Par rates introduced. MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 
Se ae ered eoenres Rew of these policies available anywhere: 

a a Papen discount” basis. Re- He 

uced rates for women. " 1 M: 1 se een) 
GENERAL AMERICAN (MO.)—Reduced INSURABILITY®: DIVIDENDS SCALED UPWARD ~~. pREFCAINTEEY 

rates for women on two leading policies, RATES FOR WOMEN IN ry NUMBER OF COMPANIES. . . "'FAMILY PLANS" 

the “Econolife” and “Economaster.” aed epg pd Agy RR rs exinie Man” COMPANIES SHOW. 
INDIANAPOLIS’ LIFE—Premiums grade 

by policy size. Lower rates for women. f ; . 

MAR LIFE (MISS. )— Introduces 3gu- The 1960 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 

perselect Risk”—Life Paid-Up at (Min. arth. wld i sales ; ‘ oe Pee 

FSi isn io) wan! Helge ea ee ae 

Income at 70; 5 Year Renewable on- VY J oo eo W ata about mos 

vertible Term (Min. $7,500). companies! Here’s why: 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA—In- 

troduces several new plans of insurance. The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 

Mgr a en oo ee a dividend scales gives you a competitive edge 

$10, or more. ¢ +4 ) ¢ Se Vv 
M TTAN LIFE (N. Y.)—I duces ‘. ‘ 7 R 
Me Adiuntebie Whole Life.” Mimectancnas The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional 
METROPOLITAN LIFE—Announces com- standing . .. makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 

plete revision of its Policy Portfolio. Two it ight ? © 

new series of policies introduced. an it weight. 

“Tower” series are for amounts o : : i % . ! 

on cue and the “Metropolitan” wehan toe The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sord! v 

amounts under $5, , é ” . . = te 
NEW ENGLAND LIFE—Revised dividend The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands 

scale for 1960. Interest rate on settlement ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale. 

options and accumulated dividends in- : es ; : . 
wigrgased from 3.25% to 3.65%, : Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U.$ Vv 
I r —Introduces “Income , —s =e = : . sven 

Builder at 65” (Min. $10,000) and “Estate and Canada you have this detailed information: 

Protector for Women” (Min. $25,000). ’ 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL—1960 Div idend } ee caves Cae. oe sane — vw pal wes ‘ 

scale increased 9.1% over 1959. This makes a ee industriel aan aoe pte sal 

bes eighth consecutive year that the com- Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and installment 

any has increased their dividend scale. Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 

PROVIDENT ag Se dividend some PLUS 

continued for 196 nterest rate on settle- P ha 

ment options and accumulated dividends rea te 

ae ee 3.25% to 3.50%. Reduced National Service Life Insurance — 

e 

PRUDENTIAL — Introduces new policy espe- : 1 : ! } 

cially pn mal d for a a, All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 

for amounts 0 or more. AAD : 
UNITED STATES LIFE—Introduces “Modi- Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; fo ore 

fied Life 3” plan with reduced premiums 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 ea. (5% discount) ; 

after 3 years. 6 or more books—S$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 
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75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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OFXTENSIVE POLICY, 
NDHANGES! 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


HE NEW 1960 
ETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


ith the All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
ing im- 1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 








top of 

i Complete and authoritative settlement options information 

riptions on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canada! 

— Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 

ERENTIAL lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 

Ss See: must have for effective programming. And program- 
ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 

st with cessful agent. 

ts your With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 

it_ most ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 


terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
tes and TIONS. 


- With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
ssional options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
. gives more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 

ord! With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
stands for you... by showing prospects how they'll work 
a sale. for them. 

1e U.S With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 


window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies .. . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 

nstallment Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 

= 3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); 

6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 


use this form 





largest, rock-bottom discount by 






Once again you can get the 


ordering through your Home 

- Office. This way, the price — 

of each book is determined 4 
by the total number of — 

orders from your 

entire company. — 
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Or, if you prefer, you can 

order directly from Flitcraft, 

with the price of each book 
determined by the number you 
order at one time. Group your 
order with your associates to 


' get the biggest discount possible. 


Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 
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obituaries 


Montgomery: John Lewis Montgomery, 
retired treasurer of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 
died February 2nd at the age of 72. Mr. 
Montgomery gained investment experi- 
ence in Philadelphia and as investment 
officer for trust funds with the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York before 
joining the Equitable in 1931. He served 
on the president’s staff until 1937 when 
he was promoted to assistant treasurer. 
He became treasurer in 1952 and retired 
in 1953. During World War I Mr. Mont- 
gomery served as an Artillery captain. He 
was on an extended European trip with 
his wife at the time of his death in Cannes 
on the French Riviera. 


Dalgliesh: Lloyd M. Dalgliesh, vice presi- 
dent and executive secretary of the Lon- 
don Life Insurance Company, died unex- 
pectedly on February 10th. Mr. Dalgliesh 
had nearly thirty-seven years service with 
the London Life. He became executive 
assistant in 1930, assistant secretary in 
1935, secretary in 1951 and in 1958 was 
appointed to the office which he held at 
the time of his death. Mr. Dalgliesh 
played an important role in the installa- 
tion of a large scale electronic computer 
for the company. He was active in several 
associations connected with the industry 
and was a member of a number of com- 
mittees in the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association and was a director of 
the Life Office Management Association. 
He was president of the Life Insurance 
Institute of Canada for 1957-1958. In 
1931 he qualified as an Associate of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries and four 
years later was granted a fellowship. He 
was past chairman of the London Chapter 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Dalgliesh was past vice president 
and past district governor of Optimist 
International and past chairman of the 
London and Middlesex Unit of the Cana 
dian Cancer Society. He was an active 
member of Colborne Street United Church 
and for a number of vears has been serv 
ing on the Board of Stewards. 


Bingham: Gordon R. Bingham, vice presi- 
dent and actuary of the Northern Life 
Insurance Company, Seattle, died suddenly 
February 3rd, at the age of 51. From 1929 
to 1935 Mr. Bingham served with the 
mathematical division of the Sun Life In- 
surance Company in Montreal and in 1936 
became a vice president of the Great 
Northwest Life Insurance Company of 
Spokane. In 1944 he joined the Northern 
Life as actuary. The scope of his activities 
increased rapidly and his responsibilities 
involved much more than his actuarial 
duties. 

Mr. Bingham was a trustee of the Pa- 
cific Northwestern Securities Company. He 
was past president of the Seattle Branch 
of the Controllers Institute of America, 
and a past president of the Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. He was a fellow of 
the American Society of Actuaries. Mr. 
Bingham was a member of the Broadmoor 
Golf Club, a member of the Broadmoor 
Maintenance Commission, the Seattle Ten- 
nis Club, the Toastmasters’ Olympic Club 
and the English-Speaking Union. He held 
membership in the vestry of Epipbany 
Episcopal Church, was chairman of the 
Retirement Systems Committee of the 
Municipal League and was active in Boy 
Scout work. 
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Wartell: Gerald L. Wartell, veteran gen- 
eral agent for the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company was killed February 10th in a 
head-on collision near Cross City, Florida, 
while on a vacation trip. His wife, Evelyn, 
was injured critically in the crash. Mr. 
Wartell was fifty-nine at the time of his 
death. He had been a Franklin associate 
in Chicago for nearly twenty years. 


Mitchell: Fred Mitchell, who represented 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati, for over thirty years, died February 
20 at his home in California, where he 
had been living in semi-retirement for 
several years. He joined Inter-Ocean in 
1928 and represented the company as a 
general agent in Detroit. 


Small: E. Allan Small, supervisor of field 
administration in the general agency de- 
partment of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, died February 
26th following a short illness. He had 
been associated with the company for over 
forty years 

Mr. Small was for many years a member 
of the board of directors of Adult Educa- 
tion at the Boston YMCA and was an ac- 
tive representative of the United Fund 
Campaign in Boston and in Newton, Mass. 
He was a former director and president 
of the company’s FCA employee associa- 
tion, and traveled extensively for the com- 
pany to general agencies throughout the 
United States. 





MEDICAL COST STUDY 


A “coMMISSION ON the Cost of 
Medical Care,” to delve into every 
phase of medicine where cost or 
spending is involved, has been an- 
nounced by the American Medical 
Association. An initial grant of 
$100,000 was appropriated to launch 
the study. The commission will con- 
sult economists, health insurers, pre- 
payment plans, hospital representa- 
tives, a cross section of patients, and 
others whose knowledge and opin- 
ions will be helpful. Members of the 
commission will be announced 
shortly, and it is expected to be func- 
tioning this spring. 


ADMINISTRATION SEMINAR 


A SEMINAR IN Life Company Ad- 
ministration will be given by the 
Institute for Management Studies 
(a Division of The Hadley Founda- 
tion, a non-profit, membership cor- 
poration) at the Lexington Inn 
(Boston suburbs) from May 15 to 
May 27, 1960. All members of the 
teaching staff are drawn from Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration. Ad- 
dress J. Owen Stalson, Director of 
the Institute for Management Stud- 
ies, Box 1313, Greenwich, Conn, 


FALLS IMPORTANT 
CAUSE OF DEATH 


FALLS KILL MORE PEOPLE than any 
type of home accident, accounting 
for nearly half of all deaths result. 
ing from accidents in and about the 
home, it is reported by statisticians 
of the Metropolitan. A st idy of 
fatal home accidents among the com- 
pany’s policyholders reveals that 
fires and burns by other means 
ranked second to falls as a cause of 


death, with gas poisoning d in. 


jury by firearms accounting for 
much smaller percentages of the 
total. About one-third of the fatal 


falls in this insurance experiei 
curred on stairs and steps, and about 
one-sixth were attributed to falls of 
people who were merely walking 
about a room or going from one 
room to another on the same 


e oc- 


level, 


MILLION ON 
SHORT CLAIM 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL has 
paid a claim on a $1,000,000 life in- 
surance policy which had been in 
force only about two years when the 
insured died of a heart attack. A 
payment of $1,007,127.47 recently 
made to the trustee-beneficiary rep- 
resented the largest amount paid by 
the company on a single death claim 
in its 108-year history. 


DENTAL INSURANCE 


PRELIMINARY HEARINGS have been 
held by the Pennsylvania insurance 
department on a proposal of a group 
of dentists, under the guidance of the 
state dental association, to provide 
non-profit prepaid dental services 
along the lines of the Blue Shield. 
They have applied for a charter for 
a corporation to be called the Penn- 
sylvania Dental Service Corp. Group 
coverage would be provided at first. 
The possibility of issuing individual 
contracts would be considered later. 


A. & H. RULES 
IN KENTUCKY 


THE KENTUCKY COMMISSIONER of 
insurance has promulgated rules re- 
garding the use of the terms “non- 
cancellable’ and “non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable,” in acci- 
dent and health insurance. 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F-.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


LOcust 3-7014 


RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 3-7771 








BOWLES, ee hg & TOWNE, 
INC. 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 


LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
211 West Wacker Drive 


CHICAGO 6 


Telephone Central 6-1288 

















J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Box 56 807 N. Michigan Ave 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
1389 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 


Tel.: STAte 2-1335 





E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 
(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, 
Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











AIDS EDUCATION 


LIFE INSURANCE Is the chief aid 
. S. parents in plan- 
ning for their children’s college edu- 
cation, according to a survey made 
by Elmo Roper & Associates for the 
Ford Foundation. 

According to this survey report, 
parents of more than two-thirds of 
all children under eighteen in this 
country expect to send them to col- 
lege; 40% of these parents say they 


being used by U 
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now have a plan under way for sav- 
ing towards this; and 60% of those 
with such plans give life insurance 
as their plan. The next nearest 
medium is said to be a savings ac- 
count, which is reported by 28%. 
Among the given for 
favoring life insurance by those in- 
terviewed were: regular, forced pay- 
ment; death protection ; discourages 
cashing in; less expensive when 
more convenient ; believe in 


reasons 


young ; 
insurance ; safety. 


BENEFITS IN 1959 

AMERICAN FAMILIES received an 
average of nearly $21,000,000 in 
benefit payments from their life in- 
surance and annuities every 24 hours 
in 1959, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Total life insur- 
ance and annuity benefits paid dur- 
ing the year amounted to $7,531,- 
400,000, an all-time Pay- 
ments going to living policyholders 
accounted for 59% of the 1959 total. 


record. 
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new 








R & R Tax Handbook—1960 edition. 
Compiled and edited by Edwin H. 
White, JS.D., C.L.U. and associates. 


Primarily designed as a guide to 
a quick general answer for the busy 
life underwriter and other members 
of the estate planning team, this tax 
handbook is completely indexed and 
can fit easily into a coat pocket. The 
information included reflects cases 
and rulings to January 1960. 

The Handbook gives the answers 
to 261 Federal income, estate and 
gift tax questions on life and A&S 
insurance, and annuities. 
swers reflect in 
language the regulations, 
and all applicable rulings and court 
decisions interpreting the Internal 
Revenue Code. 


The an- 
understandable 
current 


200 pps: $1.85 per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by Research 
& Review Service of America, Inc., 
123 W. North Street, Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. 


How to Use Life Insurance in Business 
by William J. Casey. 


This is a study of the many ways 
in which life insurance can con- 
tribute to the strength and durabil- 
ity of a business. It spells out how 
life insurance can be used to mini- 
mize the many problems which arise 
when the working owner of a busi- 
ness dies. It shows how life insur- 
ance buttresses the credit of a busi- 
ness, how it can be used to give 
definite dollar values to the intang- 
ibles of good will, credit, customers, 
experience and the future earning 
power. Also covered are the tech- 
niques for keeping a closed corpora- 
tion closed, for keeping a business in 
the family, for converting it to cash, 
for building capital value into part- 
nership and proprietorship interests 
and converting that capital value 
into cash, and many other techniques 
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publications 


for perpetuating different types of 
businesses. 

There are illustrations of how in- 
surance is being used in all types of 
proprietorship, partner- 
ship and corporation, one-man busi- 


businesses 7 


nesses and public corporations. Each 
of the 35 chapters deals with a dif- 
ferent phase of the use of life in- 
surance in business. The book does 
not deal in detail with the use of life 
insurance to fund pension, profit- 
sharing and deferred compensation 
plans, as this is such a large subject 
that it is beyond the scope of this 
study. 


189 pps; $12.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Institute for Business 
Planning, Inc. 2 West 13th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


The Teacher Who Changed an In- 
dustry by Mildred F. Stone, C.L.U., 
staff assistant to the president, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance 
pany. 


Com- 


This inspirational biography of 
Dr. Solomon S. Huebner of the Uni- 
versity of tells the 
story of the “father of life insurance 


Pennsylvania 


education” who contributed so much 
to the gigantic development of the 
insurance industry in America dur- 
ing the past half-century. Dr. 
Huebner is renowned as the leader 
in the formation of the American 
College of Life Underwriters and 
the American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters. He is 
today honored by the entire insur- 
ance industry for his role in raising 
standards of insurance 
the American public and for helping 
create opportunities for thousands 
of men and women to find a profit- 
able and satisf ving vocation ona 


service to 


professional level. 

The book presents 
Huebner, the man, with his _per- 
sonal interests and characteristics, 
as well as Dr. Huebner, the edu- 


Solomon 


cator and public servant. In addi- 
tion, it includes the essence of his 
teaching in relation to security and 
produce exchange markets, the crea- 
tive functions of life insurance and 
the human life value concept, pro- 
fessional standards in business. life 
conservation, and personal 
finance. 


mily 


Dr. Huebner’s life 
Wisconsin farm to his present 
honored position as the “father of 
life insurance education” and ° \fr, 
C.L.U.” is developed in a reward- 
ing and entertaining manner, de- 
signed to bring enjoyment and in- 
spiration to friends and students of 
Dr. Huebner, as well as to others 
who may never have known fim. 
Much of the material included in 
the book came from many days of 
personal interviews with the subjcct 
himself. Insofar as possible, his own 
vivid phraseology had been used in 
telling the story. 

Dr. Huebner is presently Protes- 
sor Emeritus at the University of 
Pennsylvania and still lectures pub- 
licly on insurance subjects through- 
out the United States and interna- 
tionally. He is the author of many 
books and articles in insurance and 
teaches two C.L.U. 
University of Pennsylvania. The 
S. S. Huebner Foundation for In- 
surance Education 
his honor by the life insurance in- 
dustry in 1941. 


story, ‘rom 


classes at the 


was created in 


393 pps: $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Who's Who In Insurance—1960 Edi- 
tion. 


This annual publication is a com- 
pilation of the detailed biographical 
sketches of prominent people in all 
branches of the insurance industry 

company executives, insurance de- 
partment officials, professors of in- 
surance, agents, actuaries, adjusters, 
brokers and buyers. A new section 
entitled “Who's Who In Retire- 
ment” has been added to the 1960 
edition. The book contains approx- 
imately 4,500 individual biographies. 


800 pps: $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Underwriter Printing 
& Publishing Co., 116 John Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. 
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One way or another—men who 
ultimately hit their sales targets 
are men armed with facts. For 
bial in selling insurance, like any 
die intangible, the facts can make 
vs of or break the sale. 

ject Men who continually find the 
facts they need to strengthen 
their competitive position 

are using BEST’S LIFE 
REPORTS, because for over 

50 years it has provided 

the facts that help to 

sell the most insurance. A 
nationally recognized, time- 
saving reference work, it is 
designed to provide information 
you need on financial resources 
and responsibility, when you need 
it. The preferred source of 

data on legal reserve 

companies operating in the United 
States and Canada, it offers 
respected summary opinions and 
recommendations by a staff of 
experts—for your guidance! 
Make your mark in 1959, make 
this your peak year with 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, priced 
at twenty-five dollars 

including a year’s sub- 

scription to the Life Edition 

of Best’s Insurance News. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 75 


(a) A major medical expense pol- 
icy provides reimbursement for ab- 
normally heavy medical costs arising 
both in and out of the hospital since 
the policy is designed to cover most 
forms of hospital, surgical and med- 
ical expense. Major medical policies 
provide for a broad scope of types of 
medical care which are included as 
eligible claims under the contract. 

Major medical insurance is based 
upon the concept of broad, compre- 
hensive coverage to meet the catas- 
trophic costs of prolonged or highly 
expensive disability. In addition to 
its coverage of almost every form of 
medical expense, the major medical 
policy provides for extremely high 
limits on the amounts that the in- 
suring company will pay. 

The most commonly found aggre- 
gate limits are $5,000, $7,500 or $10,- 
000, although other limits have been 
used in major medical contracts. De- 
pending upon the type of contract 
written, these aggregate limits may 
apply to the expenses incurred for 
each separate disability, or for all 
disabilities occurring within the pol- 
icy period. 

Furthermore, most major medi- 
cal expense policies have a provision 
for reinstatement, in subsequent 
periods, of the amount of benefits 
used up during an earlier benefit 
period. Thus a person who has suf- 
fered abnormally heavy medical costs 
cannot only be reimbursed for a sub- 
stantial portion of his out-of-pocket 
costs, but may be “reinstated,” sub- 
ject to his giving satisfactory evi- 
dence of insurability, insofar as fu- 


ture major medical expenses are 
concerned. 

(b) The typical major medical 
expense policy also reduces or elimi- 
nates the cost of handling small 
claims through the establishment of 
a deductible clause in the policy. 
The deductible clauses encountered 
in most major medical insurance 
contracts are policy provisions which 
stipulate a certain dollar amount 
which must be exceeded by the in- 
sured’s expenditures for eligible 
medical services before the major 
medical benefits become operative. 

Typically, these deductibles may be 
in one of three forms: (1) a fixed 
dollar amount which is borne by the 
insured; (2) a varying dollar 
amount which is paid for under a 
basic health insurance plan, the ma- 
jor medical coverage beginning only 
after the basic plan benefits are ex- 
hausted, or; (3) a fixed dollar “‘cor- 
ridor” deductible establishing an 
amount of expenditure which the in- 
sured must incur above and beyond 
any basic insurance coverage avail- 
able before the major medical plan 
begins to contribute to the loss. 

Thus, depending upon the size of 
the deductible, a substantial portion 
of the first dollar costs of any illness 
or disability may be eliminated, and 
small dollar claims, as such, are elim- 
inated entirely or at least substan- 
tially limited. Since these claims 
are virtually eliminated, obviously 
the costs of handling such claims 
are also eliminated or reduced. Re- 
duction or elimination of the costs 
of handling small claims represents 
an important feature of the major 
medical contract. 





If these symptoms recur, 





@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 
@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 
@ Swelling in at least one joint 


@ Recurrence of these symptoms a 


"ARTHRITIS 


see your physician at once! 


THE ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 








(c) The insured employe is given 
a personal incentive to eliminate un- 
necessary treatment and to keep 
over-all costs reasonable under the 
typical major medical contract in 
two ways. 

The deductible clause (explained 
above), through the exclusion o/ the 
first dollar costs of each claim, up 
to the deductible amount, imposes 
upon the insured the responsibility 
of paying these deductible amounts. 
This is particularly effective where 
no basic health insurance plan is 
available to the insured or where a 
“corridor” deductible is established. 

Since the insured, under these cir- 
cumstances, will be responsible for 
the first $50 or $100 or so (depend- 
ing upon the amount of the deduc- 
tible) of medical expenses, it will be 
to his advantage to eliminate any 
unnecessary treatment or utilization 
of facilities, since by so doing he will 
be saving the deductible amount 
which he is required to pay. 

In addition, the co-insurance 
clause contained in the typical ma- 
jor medical policy imposes a further 
duty upon the insured to share in 
the costs of medical care claims un- 
der the contract. This provision set 
forth an arrangement whereby tlie 
insured will share, on a percentage 
basis, with the insurer the payment 
of all eligible medical claim costs be- 
yond the deductible amount and up 
to the aggregate limit of the policy. 

Most commonly found are co-in- 
surance provisions under which the 
insured pays 20% or 25% and the 


company pays 80% or 75% of each 
eligible claim. With a 20% or 25% 
co-insurance clause, the insured will 
find that in the case of a large medi- 
cal bill, he will be required to pay a 
substantial amount even though the 
company pays to the full extent of 
its obligations under the policy. 

This provision thus provides an 
additional and impelling personal in- 
centive to the insured to limit utill- 
zation of medical facilities to the care 
necessary to regain good health and 
to eliminate any extravagance or ex- 
cessive utilization of medical treat- 
ment. 











This Part of C.L.U. Questions and 
Answers will be continued in the 
May issue. 
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Ready for Immediate Delivery! 


DON’T let surplus business get away ... 


INCREASE YOUR ’60 PRODUCTION 
WRITE OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CONTRACTS WITH CONFIDENCE 


GET THE ANSWERS ON HOW TO PLACE 


BUSINESS that will boost your income 


DEPEND ON: 


BESTS 





LIFE UNDERWRITER’S GUIDE 
FOR AGENTS AND BROKERS 
PRICED AT $2.50 PER COPY 


Here in one handy volume are all the hard to find facts . . . all the principal 
policy provisions . . . fully cross-indexed to make it the most useful, easiest 
instant ready reference for solving your insurance problems fast. Nearly 20,000 


answers to your questions on insurance problems involving: 


e ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
e ANNUITIES 
e AVIATION 


HOSPITALIZATION 
JUVENILE 


e PENSION TRUSTS 
e BORROWER’S INSURANCE e SUBSTANDARD 
e DISABILITY e TERM 
e GROUP e WOMEN 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Obligations—from page 79 


Several years ago I used to hear 
from one of our general agents al- 
most every week for two months 
about the evils of superimposing, 
suggesting that we should take the 
lead and persuade all companies to 
stop this practice. Then one day one 
of his good agents was offered such 
a case, the heat was put on us, and 
that’s the first superimposed case we 
ever wrote! Later, as this practice 
grew, we decided it was wrong in 
principle. add 
group on group to the extent that we 
would write the whole case origin- 
ally based on our usual underwriting 
formula. We have adopted a defi- 
nite policy on association cases 


Now we will only 


which generally follows recommen- 
dations in the Beers Committee re- 
port. We will not write a so-called 
franchise case, because we think it 
may often be an evasion of the law 

and we lose a lot of business thereby. 
Our top upper limit on a case is also 
apparently less than many compan- 
ies—and we lose business there, too. 


We haven't done any “direct writ- 


ing” without agents’ commission, 
because we believe in the agency 
system—and that has cost us some 
volume. I must confess that I agree 
with some of the complaints voiced 
by many field men on the continuing 
extension of group, although I don’t 
always agree as to who is to blame. 
Nevertheless we make the decisions, 
and the developments in all directions 
on the extensions of group coverages 
certainly are a major reason why 
life insurance savings are falling off. 
Today we are making a serious 
and effective effort to sell our field 
representatives on selling savings, 
and trying to support that program 
by sound products and underwriting. 
We are pushing permanent plans 
without loans ; 
cash values; 


we are emphasizing 
we have just increased 
our discount rate; we are studying 
revisions of our interest rates on in- 
sured pension plans; all with the 
purpose of attracting more dollars 
into the life insurance savings ac- 
count, to help our agents meet the 
competition of other currently popu- 
lar savings and investment plans, 
and to help wage the fight against 








$415,632,940. 


year end. 
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Highlights of 1959 


% New Life Insurance issued totaled $87.7 
million—5“ more than in 1958, and the 
largest amount for any year in the 
Company’s history. 


Life Insurance in Force reached a new 
all-time high at the year end of 


Assets are now $38,397,429, a gain of 
$6,124,545 in 1959. 


Legal Reserves increased $4,447,704 
during the year and total $27,235,750. 


Capital and Surplus Funds for the 
Protection of Policyowners reached an 
all-time high of $3,512,357 at the 


Premium Income was $8,334,717 or 
15% greater than in 1958. 
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inflation, We aren’t going overboard 
on term riders, such as term for four 
or five times the basic insurance, or 
straight decreasing term. We don't 
advertise—“buy from us for less” — 
because we believe that disparages 
the dignity of our product and our 
great institution. 

In his address at a recent LIAMA 
meeting, Ed Freriche, then IP 


resi- 
dent, said : “Today I believe our field 
representatives are apprehensive, 
They are concerned about the etfect 
new coverages and policies will have 
on the programs and plans they /iave 


recommended in good conscience to 
their clients. They are conc: 
about the competition from « 
of that are at- 
publicity. Per] 
most of all they are concerned 
we will understand their prob 

. . I feel that a return to the basic 
fundamentals of life insurance, 
stressing both savings and _ protec- 
tion, is essential.” 

I believe that—But I don’t believe 
our great industry needs to apolo- 
gize for the job we are doing, and I 
am not one bit worried about our 
future. 
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YOUNG FATHERS 
INCREASING RAPIDLY 


THE NUMBER OF YOUNG fathers in 
the country is increasing rapidly, it 
is reported by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan. The number of chil- 
dren born in families where the hus- 
band is under 20 years of age rose 
from 40,000 to 106,000, or 165%, 
between 1940 and 1957. Although 
the relative increase in births dimin- 
ishes with advance in age of the 
husband, it was 64% for husbands 
aged 30-34 years, and as much as 
45% for those 40-44 years of age. 
Only in families where the husband 
is 55 years or older have births 
failed to rise. 


AWARD WINNER 


“MEET MR. LINCOLN,” the Lincoln 
National television program, pre- 
sented on NBC-TV on February 11 
for the past two years, recently won 
three more coveted honors—the 
Sylvania Award, the Thomas Alva 
Edison Award, and the Freedoms 
Foundation Award. 
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News 


The Equitable Life of Joe H. Gerson 
in Atlanta, Georgia 



















Joe H. Gerson gets advice from the Standard Town and Country 
Club pro. Joe used to be captain and a .432 centerfielder for the 
University of Georgia Bulldogs. Went direct from campus to the 
H. C. Johnson Agency. And stayed. 


Joe sells a million a year. And has done it for the last 
eight years. Here at the Johnson Agency, he is helping out 
some of the other men—Hayward Cox, Jr., John O'Neill, 
Jr., Eugene Brooks, and Gray Lindgren. 


Feverish worker. Joe was co- Outgoing president: Joe yields 


chairman of the Jewish Commu- __ to Sidney Feldman, new president 
nity Center membership drive; _ of the Progressive Club, Atlanta’s 
co-chairman for a cancer drive. largest Jewish organization. 





A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the 
prestige of the company he represents. This is why he 


Wife Evelyn and the children—Randy and Arleen—join 


Joe in “Monopoly” on the patio. Shelley, age 4, was napping is proud to be a life underwriter with Equitable. It is a 
when this photo was taken. full life. And a rewarding one! Living Insurance is 


more than a need...it’s a career! 


THE Equita + LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. oise0 
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Richard E. Pille, President. 
Marland L. Knight, Agency Vice President. 
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« ..then 
I’ll take 
$5,000 more 





That’s how it is every time you sell 
GUARANTEED INSURABILITY! 
With Security Mutual’s new Insurabil- 
ity Rider, you’re making future appoint- 
ments—bona fide sales appointments! 

Now you can guarantee your young 
clients the privilege of future insurance 
purchases, without evidence of insur- 
ability, when you write Permanent Life. 
Here’s how. 

When your prospect buys Life Cover- 
age, point out the benefits in maintain- 
ing his personal insurability. No matter 
what the status of your client’s health 
or occupation on his purchase option 
dates, you can increase his insurance 
protection! (Up to $10,000 every 3 years 
to age 40.) 


Emphasize the solid family security of 
this plan...the personal estate building 
features...the all-around safety. You’ll 
have him for life! (And as a friend, too.) 

Take a look at these low-cost S-M In- 
surability Rider benefits. They’ll gener- 
ate high repeat sales for you! 

No Health, Occupation Restrictions 

Standard Rates Always in Effect 

No Medical Examination Required 


Purchase Credits on First-year 
Premiums 


Sell the Modern Approach to Insur- 


ability — Sell Security Mutual! Contact 
your Security Mutual General Agent 
today, or write 


security mutual life insurance company 
but Seewrily out (Vuluel 


82 EXCHANGE STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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companies 





ALL AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY 
Company, Park Ridge, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


This company paid a 6% stock dividend April Ist to 
shareholders of record February 23, 1960. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT LIFE Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


Subsidiaries Will Merge 
Executive Changes 


This company is in the process of merging the Amer- 
ican Investment Life Insurance Company of Maryland, 
American Investment Life Insurance Company of South 
Carolina, and the Financial Life and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of Columbia, S. C. into itself, which 
will leave the American Investors Corporation with 
two main insurance operating bases—the American 
Investment Life Insurance Company in Nashville and 
the American Investors Life Insurance Company in 
Houston. It is expected that the consolidation will be 
completed by the end of the second quarter of this year. 

Donald L. Connett, who is president of American 
Investors Corporation, has been named president of the 
American Investment Life Insurance Company _ of 
Nashville and of the American Investors Life Insur- 
ance Company of Houston, Texas. Victor P. Pabaka, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, has been named to the post of 
executive director of life insurance operations for the 
American Investors Corporation, 


BANKERS LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice-President 


Edwin Lawrence Getting, formerly comptroller func- 
tioning as chief accounting and financial officer of the 
Pullman Company, has been named a vice-president of 
this company. 


BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Executive Changes 
James F. MacLean, formerly second vice-president 


and associate actuary, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
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dent and will be in charge of the group department. In 
another major organizational change the underwriting 
division has become a separate and major department 
of the company. John A. Freeman has been promoted 
from underwriting secretary to vice-president and will 
be in charge of this department. Frank R. Shugrue, 
second vice-president, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent, real estate and mortgage loans, and E. S. Wescott 
has been promoted to second vice-president and director 
of accident and sickness sales. 


BENEFICAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Executive Promotions 
Lester C. 


wholly-owned subsidiary, Beneficial Fire and Casualty 
Company, has been named a vice-president of this com- 


ayman, who has bee anager of the 
Layman, who | been manager of th 


pany, while Jerome J. Trepel, an assistant vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Eastern head office, has been 
made a vice-president of both companies. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company of 
America, Kansas City, Missouri 


New President 


W. D. Grant, C.L.U., 
dent, has been elected president of this company suc- 
ceeding J. C. Higdon, who has been elected chairman 
of the board. Other changes in officers were: J. A. 
Criswell, former manager of benefit payments, elected 
vice-president in charge of benefit payments; W. R. 
Mullens, associate actuary to actuary; O. D. Richmond, 
IBM department head, to controller; and J. Kenneth 
Higdon, former director of sales training to assistant 
vice-president. 


formerly executive vice-presi- 


CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


MID-WESTERN UNITED LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Carolina Life Purchased 


The Guaranty Savings Life has purchased a major 
block of stock of the Carolina Life Insurance Company 
for a reported $15,000,000 in cash. This purchase was 
made with the cooperation of the Mid-Western United 
Life Insurance Company. The balance of the stock not 
included in the initial purchase is to be bought at a later 
date under a contractual agreement. If these three firms 
were to merge the total amount of business in force of 
the company would be $800,000,000 and the combined 
assets would equal more than $80,000,000. 








THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
To Adopt New Title 


This company will change its name to Hartford Life 
Insurance Company so that it will be more closely 
identified as the life insurance member of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company Group. It is expected the 
name change from Columbian to Hartford Life will 
become effective before June, 1960, after all statutory 
requirements have been complied with and policy and 
related forms bearing the new name have been approved 
by the states in which the company is licensed. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Promotions 


Clifford R. Walker, agency comptroller since 1957, 
has been appointed to the newly created position of 
comptroller and will be responsible for cost analysis 
and control of all the company’s field and home office 
operations. John bi. Lobingier, [i= 
necticut Mutual in 1959 as assistant superintendent of 


who came to Con- 


agencies, has been appointed assistant secretary of this 
company. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, New York 


Executive Changes 


Merle A. Gulick, formerly vice-president in charge 
of group insurance, has been elected vice-president in 
Horace H 


Wilson, a New York agency manager, has been 


charge of public relations and personnel. 
liamed 
to succeed Mr. Gulick as vice-president in charge of 
the group insurance department. Frank H. Briggs, 
formerly a second vice-president and resident manager 
1955 of Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected a first vice-president of this company. 


since 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Wichita, Kansas 


Executive Changes 


W. M. Quinlan, Jr., who has served as the company’s 
director of agencies since 1957, has been elected to the 
position of vice-president in charge of agencies, and 
C. W. Currie, formerly manager of the real estate loan 
department, has been named an assistant treasure! 


FIDELITY INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Vice-President 


Melvin L. 
claims adjuster in 1950 and was appointed director of 
claims in 1957, has been named vice-president and di- 


Sussman, who joined the company as a 


rector of claims. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE Corporation 


UNIVERSAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


Merger Completed 


These two companies have merged effective January 
1, 1960. The basis for the merger is a stock exchange 
providing 1.48 shares of General Assurance stock for 
each share of Universal American. The surviving com- 
pany is the General Assurance Corporation which then 
changed its name to Universal American Life Insurance 
Company. The following four men have been named 
to the board of directors of the new company: Harrison 
W. Buckley, Scott Candler, Jim Cherry, and Dr. Robert 
P. Shinall, Jr. The merged company will have total 
assets of $2,800,000; capital of $458,310; unassigned 
surplus of $1,242,032; and the total insurance in force 
of $37,582,000. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of America 
Salem, Oregon 


New President 


Reginald L. Jensen, founder and former executive 
vice-president of this new company, replaces Hugh H. 
Earle, who has resigned. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Executive Promotions 


Clyde F. Gay, formerly vice-president in charge of 
administration, has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of this company. J. Edwin Matz, second vice- 
president and controller since 1956, has been elected 
vice-president and controller, while Robert C. Jordan 
has been elected second vice-president city mortgages, 
and James W. Moriarity has been elected second vice- 
president, group sales and service. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL Life & Accident 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
Executive Promotions 


The following men have been promoted to the post 
of vice-president : E. A. Ford, director of training ; Tom 
Ford, director of agencies; E. H. Speckman, Jr., di- 
rector of policyowners’ service; and E, Wilson Yates, 
resident counsel. Also, E. J. W. Fennell, former deputy 
commissioner with the Kentucky Insurance Depart- 
ment, has been named vice-president of the Kentucky 
Central Insurance Company, a recently formed mul- 
tiple-line subsidiary of this company. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 


A $0.30 per share cash dividend was distributed 
March 10th to stockholders of record February 26th. 
This represents a 10% increase over the cash dividend 
paid in 1959, Also, it was announced that the directors 
will recommend to stockholders at their next annual 
meeting in February 1961 that a 334%4% stock dividend 
be paid which will increase capital from $7,500,000 to 
$10,000,000. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


Stock Dividend Distributed 


A stock dividend based on one new share for each 
24 shares held has been distributed to stockholders of 
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this company. A similar 4% stock dividend was paid 
last year at this time. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Executive Promotions 


Gordon C. Reeves, general counsel, has been pro- 
moted to vice-president and general counsel, and Allen 
C. Steere, formerly second vice-president and general 
counsel, has been advanced to vice-president, public 
relations. Other promotions announced include Leon 
D. Forbes from assistant secretary to assistant vice- 
president; William M, Smith, from manager, planning 
department, to assistant vice-president ; L. H. Graves, 
Jr., from executive assistant, reinsurance, to assistant 
secretary; Dr. John W. Barch, from assistant medical 
director to associate medical director; and Edward B. 
Hancock, from actuarial assistant to assistant actuary. 


LONDON LIFE Insurance Company 
London, Canada 


New Vice-President 
Albert W. Anderson, who joined this company in 
1923 and was appointed secretary in 1958, has been 


promoted to vice-president and secretary. 
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MUNICH AMERICAN REASSURANCE 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


New Executive Vice-President 


Richard C. Blanton, Jr., previously vice-president 
and actuary of United American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed executive vice-president of 
this company. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Appointments 


William N. Georgeson has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident, bond division, and Joseph R. Goggin has been 
appointed treasurer of this company. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 


New Vice-President 


Harold S. Hook, assistant to the president, has been 
advanced to administrative vice-president, 


FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...f0r insurance men from everywhere! 














THE FAMOUS 


ELMS sors, 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 





RECENTLY SERVING 


Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 

State Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Aetna Insurance 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 


THE ‘= LIS HOTEL 


Home Mutual Insurance 
Kansas Capital Stock Insurance 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY for Life 
Accident & Health Insurance, Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice-President Appointed 


John S. Thompson, Jr., formerly actuary for Ney 
York Life Insurance Company, has been appointed 
vice-president-insurance operations and will be in 
charge of actuarial, underwriting and claims operations 
for the combined activities of life, accident and health, 
and group insurance. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Dividends to Stockholders 


Executive Promotions 


A stock dividend of 10% was paid to stockholders 
of record February 15th increasing capital to $1,819- 
124, comprising 909,562 shares, par value $2 each. A 
cash dividend of 5% was declared for the company’s 
new capital payable March 14th to stockholders of ree- 
ord February 15th, and a like dividend is payable 
August 25th to shareholders of record August 14th. 

Ronald D. Rogers, agency vice-president, has been 
promoted to vice-president and director of agencies; 
Leroy L. Phelps, claim vice-president, to vice-presi- 
dent; and Frank R. Thomas, underwriting vice-presi- 
dent, to vice-president. 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, Mount Vernon, New York 
Executive Vice-President Resigns 

Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr., executive vice-president 
of this company, has resigned his position after a thirty- 
two year career in the insurance industry to accept an 
appointment as assistant chancellor—business affairs at 
the University of Pittsburgh. He will continue to serve 
as a member of the executive committee and board of 
directors of this company. 


NORTHERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Seattle, Washington 


New Actuary 


Edward E. Scribner, formerly assistant actuary, has 
been appointed actuary succeeding the late Gordon R. 
3ingham. 


THE OLD LINE LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New Officers and Directors 


E. C. Rhodes successfully completed his campaign 
against management, electing ten new directors to this 
company’s board, immediately following which the five 
directors with one and two-year 


terms remaining 
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oF resigned. The following men were the directors elected per share. A stock dividend of slightly more than 25% 
at the February 18 stockholders’ meeting: H. R. Buck- was also declared to stockholders of record February 
man, John C, Cleaver, Forrest D. Guynn, D.C. Jacobus, 25, payable March 28. This will increase the number 
John C. Lobb, Raymond F. Newman, E. C. Rhodes, of shares outstanding to 2,000,000 shares and the com- 
teal Paul J. Rogan, Malcolm K. Whyte, and Walter G. pany will continue its present cash dividend policy of 
siden ome > ™ 4 . ° ° 7 
hj 7 Zinn. $0.10 per share per year, paid semi-annually. 
lirty- pa . - - cae P : 4 
ne rhe directors met immediately following the stock- Che wholly-owned subsidiary of the Peninsular Life, 
pt an , ‘ : a : ee # : ’ 
| , holders’ meeting and elected the following officers: For- the British-American Life Insurance Company, was 
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ee rest D. Guynn, executive vice-president and acting spun-off to stockholders of record February 25, payable 
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assistant vice-president and secretary; C. C. Nuedling, American stock for every share of Peninsular stock 
assistant vice-president; A. E. Pahlow, treasurer; E. owned. 
M. Schumacher, assistant treasurer; and D. O. Lotzer, 
on Seen y PHILADELPHIA LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PATRIOT LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York Stock Dividend 
, has Theiss Promoted A 20% stock dividend was distributed March 18 to 
n R. stockholders of record February 26. 
Arthur W. Theiss, vice-president since 1954, has 
been named executive vice-president of this company 
oil — oe PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 
PENINSULAR LIFE Insurance Company g 
J - 
acksonville, Florida Stock Dividend 
New Vice-President 
. Dividends to Stockholders 
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— share was paid March 7 to stockholders of record 000, comprising 800,000 shares, par value $5 each. 
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PROTECTIVE LIFE—Continued 


William L. Farmer, actuary since 1951, has been 
elected vice-president and actuary of this company, and 
I, Terrell Montgomery, supervisor of policyholders 
service, has been named assistant secretary. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 
Executive Changes 


Howard A. Austin, Jr., C.L.U., formerly second 
vice-president in the Canadian regional head office, has 
been promoted to vice-president and will be in charge 
of Canadian operations, replacing vice-president Robert 
M. Green, who is retiring after having headed opera- 
tions there since 1950. J. Donald Geiger, formerly an 
executive director of agencies, has been promoted to 
second vice-president and will replace William Ingram 
in the Boston regional office. Mr. Ingram has been 
promoted to vice-president and is now connected with 
the home office in the administration of district agencies. 


QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dividends to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of $.75 per share will be distributed 
\pril 15 to stockholders of record April 1. In addition 
a 5% stock dividend will be distributed at the same 
time. Last year this company distributed two 5% stock 
dividends and paid a cash dividend of $.75 per share. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LIFE Insurance 


Company, Phoenix, Arizona 
Merged 


All business of the Twentieth Century Life has been 
reinsured by the Rocky Mountain Life, which is the 
fifth acquisition to be announced by the Rocky Moun- 
tain Life within the last eighteen months. This merger 
increases the Rocky Mountain Life’s insurance to ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE Insurance 
Company, Topeka, Kansas 


Organizes Accident & Sickness Division 


George L. Ream, formerly a member of the ex- 
aminer’s staff of the Kansas Insurance Department, 
has been appointed director of this company’s newly 
formed accident and sickness division. 
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SOUTHERN EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Establishes Open-End Mutual Fund 


This company has established a new open-end mu- 
tual fund for sale in four Southern states. The fund is 
called the Insurance and Bank Stock Fund, Inc. The 
mutual fund dealer service division of Kalb, Voorhis & 
Co. has been retained to advise the life company on 
sales training, merchandising and advertising programs 
which will tie in with the life companies’ salesmen who 
will actively offer the fund’s shares to the public 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH Insuranx 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


New President 


William R. Lathrop, Jr., formerly vice-president, has 
been promoted to president of this company upon the 
retirement from active service of J. H. MeCary, Jr, 
Executive vice-president and treasurer P. P. Pepper is 
also retiring from active service, and Mrs. Marion N, 
Zimmerman, formerly secretary, has been promoted to 
secretary and treasurer. It has also been announced 
that the following five vice-presidents of the company 
have been elected directors: R. H. Yoe, W. N. Culp, 
Jr., H. M. Stiles, W. T. Warren, Jr., and J. H. McCary, 
III. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY of 
the United States, Detroit, Michigan 


Reinsurance Agreement Consummated 


All the business of the Beneficial Life was purchased 
effective March 1 by the Supreme Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company. This purchase is the third Detroit in- 
surance company reinsured by Supreme Liberty Life 
since 1958, the other two companies being Friendship 
Mutual and Diamond Mutual. 

The Beneficial Life, a fraternal non-profit insurance 
society, had over $2,500,000 of insurance in force and 
assets in excess of $100,000. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Promotions 


Richard S. Rust, vice-president and secretary of this 
company, retired January 31, after having completed 
47 years’ service. Marshall C. Hunt, assistant vice- 
president and assistant secretary, was elected secretary 
succeeding Mr. Rust; and Albert H. Bauer, attorney in 
the law department, was elected assistant secretary 
replacing Mr. Hunt. 
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UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


New President 


Lee Cazort, Jr., formerly with Government Person- 
nel Mutual Life Insurance Company, San Antonio, 
Texas, has been elected president of this company to 
succeed Jack Stephens, who was named chairman of the 
board of directors. 


THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Portland, Maine 


Executive Promotions 


William L. Barber, formerly actuary, has been 
elected vice-president and chief actuary, and J. Warren 
Bishop, formerly controller, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and controller of this company. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE Insurance Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Milne Elected Treasurer 


George D. Milne, previously assistant treasurer, has 
been elected treasurer of this company. 


UNITED FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Capital Increase—New Officers 


The board of directors has voted to recommend to 
stockholders that the capital of this company be in- 
creased from $2,700,000 to $3,000,000. Also the fol- 
lowing officers were promoted: M. Cullum Thompson, 
formerly vice-president and secretary, to executive vice- 
president; Cedric Burgher, Jr., formerly manager, 
mortgage loan department and assistant vice-president, 
to secretary; and Kenneth Tunnell, to assistant secre- 
tary. 


VULCAN LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Stock Dividend 


Executive Changes 


This company distributed its seventh annual 10% 
dividend to stockholders of record March 15, 
which increases capital to $423,740 comprising 169,496 
shares, par value $2.50 each. 


stock 


William R. Phillippi has been promoted to vice- 
president—finances and will continue to serve as treas- 
urer and actuary for the company. Howard H. Under- 
wood has been promoted from home office director, of 
the combination department to vice-president—combina- 
tion department ; John R. Kelsoe from assistant secre- 


For April, 1960 


tary to vice-president—administrative services; Gaston 
McGavock from assistant secretary to vice-president- 
underwriting. 


WEST COAST .LIFE Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
Dividends to Stockholders 


This company distributed a 20% stock dividend to 
stockholders which increased the capital from $2,500,- 
000 to $3,000,000, comprising 600,000 shares, par value 
$5 each. A semi-annual cash dividend of $0.25 per 
share was declared on both the present and new shares. 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Helena, Montana 
Executive Changes 


Robert L. Utne, formerly regional sales vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected agency vice-president of this 
company. Luther G. Thompson, formerly administra- 
tive vice-president, has been appointed regional sales 
vice-president for the Western territory, and Loane 
J. Randall, formerly Western regional sales vice-presi- 
dent, has been advanced to the newly created position 


of vice-president—advanced underwriting. 
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NEW DIRECTORS—from page 8 


Kentucky Central Life & Accident (Ky.): John C. Buckley, 
Jr., president of Bankers Securities, Inc.; George Barker, 
executive vice-president of Bank of Junction City; Max 
W. Duncan, executive vice-president of Corbin Deposit 
Bank; Marvin Crume, president of Sparta State Bank; and 
John M. Hennessy, Jefferson County Circuit Court Clerk. 


Liberty National Life (Ala.): Walter Bouldin, president of 


Alabama Power Company succeeding the late Yetta G. 
Samford. 


Life Ins. Co. of North America (Pa.}: R. G. Rincliffe, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Electric Company. 


Life Ins. Co. of Virginia (Va.): E. Claiborne Robins, presi- 
dent of A. H. Robins pharmaceuticals company; John B. 
Siegel, Jr., financial vice-president; and George F. Al- 
bright, agency vice-president. 


Lincoln National Life (Ind.): John Phelps, vice-president 
in charge of reinsurance, succeeding the late Cecil F. 


Cross. 


North Central Life (Minn.): Frank Powers, president of 
the Kanabec State Bank of Mora, Minnesota, and Russell 
M. Johnson, vice-president of Twin City Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, St. Paul. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Harry W. Colmery, senior partne; 
in the law firm of Colmery and Smith. He is also presi. 


dent and general counsel of Pioneer National Life |p. 
surance Company, Topeka, Kansas. 

State Mutual Life (Mass.}: Roland H. Erickson, president 
of the Guaranty Bank & Trust Company of Worcester, 


United States Life (N.Y.): Glenn O. Head, vice-president 
and actuary and Jesse G. Heiges, secretary and generg 
counsel of Charles Pfizer & Co. 


Western Reserve Life (Ohio): Albert A. Augustus 
eral partner in the Cleveland investment firm 
Burge & Kraus. 


2) gen- 


f Ba 





sales by states 


JEVADA LED THE COUNTRY with a percentage in- 

| crease of 57% in ordinary life insurance sales in 
January. Hawaii was second and Arizona third, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed sales by states for 
January. Countrywide, ordinary business decreased 3% 
in January, compared with January, 1959, while Nevada 
sales gained 57%. In Hawaii, January sales were 29% 
over a year ago and in Arizona 27%. 
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HERE’S SIMPLIFIED GROUP 
INSURANCE! 


With Lincoln Life’s simplified Group insurance— 

The proposal is complete on one sheet. The clean, concise 
announcement pamphlet doubles as the employee's certificate. 
Lincoln Life’s unusual billing procedure is so easy to administer 
that last-day employment changes can be included. And, the 
administrator handles both routine and unusual situations on 
a simple, self-informing basis. 
Group ads in Fortune and Nation’s Business. 


Lincoln Life’s unusual approach to Group insurance is another 
reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


For more details, read LNL’s 


Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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EDITORIAL 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


Data Processing in Omaha 
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Challenge to Industry and Insurance, A—J. F. Follmann, Jr...Feb, 25 Part I—Fundamentals of Life Insurance and Annuities ...Mar. 65 
Continuing Education—John C Morris ep bunece aca cukeaninn uo aie Nov. 84 Part II—Business Life, Health, and Group ............ Apr. 69 
Continuing State Regulation—Sen. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. .Feb. 45 Competitive Case, A—Guy D. Doud ......csesccccceccccsecee Mar. 18 
Decade of Opportunity, A—H. C. Reeder ............. eee e eee Jan. 25 Creative Marketing—Thomas C. Morrill .........ccceeeeeees son os 
Disability Provisions—William Harmelin ..... eee erer sy Cutting Paperwork Costs—-Charles E. Hallenberg ........ Jec. Be 
Doctor and Insurance, The—Gunnar Gundersen, M.D. ........Jan. 21 Direct Mail in Insurance Advertising—Robert F. DeLay ...Apr. 105 
Equity Pension Fund Risks—Dennis N. Warters; eed wentcrn en ‘ Donals 4. Slichter ... Fn nsewnean — 20 

OG LE RNG DD. saves acnssvaee2008% Apr. 14 ual Licensing of Agents—Robert A. Rennie ............+068 Sept. 25 
Executive Compensation—D. Ronald Daniel ...........: -.Nov. 88 Full-Time Job, A—Milton Ellis ...........+.. POTS a « = = 
ee 1. Cl csccsccasegeseseves ceceeeews Dec. 18 Importance of Public Relations, The- Gale Baker reb. 
Health Makes Wealth—Thomas A. Sperry, Jr. ........5.000. Mar. 87 t Stil Vitek B6l—Gaw Do. DOGS oc ockcvvecscccvecwesseocss ease Jan, 20 
Income Tax Problems—John R. Herzfeld ..........cccccccees Dec, 29 It’s Later Than You Think—H. J. Noel ..... pn ie wetweceis vee Mar. 77 
nvestmen Pe —— eee Ts CII oe ccc veccocrtceesees Jan, 87 odern Agency Building au orton ee rarer ar. 95 
I c= is—Lesli ‘opeland Jan. 87 Mod \ y Buildi Paul Nort M 95 
Legal Spotlight—Ralph D. Churchill (monthly) .............2 Apr. 81 oe gE eee er rer Teer ee Te eel Jan. 67 
Life Insurance Taxes—Henry F. Rood ...........ccccccccees Feb. 93 Problem of Lapses—Sam G. Shakelford, p ganrwemieess th Jan. 61 
Major Medical—A Reappraisal—A. B. Halverson ........ Apr. 29 Proper Prospecting and Dignity R. K. go Romeas ooccOVs ae 
Obligations of Management—Charles H. Schaaf . Apr. 77 Punch Card Stretching (IASA)—Hovward H. Brightman .Dec. 61 
Our Responsibilities—D. FB. Kilgour ...... whtoks Apr. 87 Up-to-the-Minute Facts—George Hulme ...cceccccceeccccees Dec. 69 
Measures for Management—James P. Moore, Jr. .....---.. Oct. 8&8 Why Agency Communications Go Wrong—Howard D. Shaw Jan. 18 
Payment of Claims—Lawrence B. Gilman ...........0.0e00: Oct. 75 Why They Buy Sy Os Se. CNN 86 oSeednee cod erannsel pr. 61 
Policy for Policyholders, A—R. Lee Smith ..............0005 Dec. 14 
Prepaid Dental Services—J. F. Follmann, Jr. ............0005 Dec. 25 
Problem of Aleohol, The—Chester F. Barney ........ oeseeee- DOC, 97 MISCELLANEOUS 
—* Relations Critique, A—Dr. Harry J. Solberg, CPCI Feb. 99 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From May 1959) 


Acme United Life, Atlanta 
(New Agency Vice- president) ..Oct. 103 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
tee i Aug. 99 
(Increased Cash Dividend) .Oct. 103 
(Proposed Stock — & 
PEVIGGME)  occccee eeeerseoeess Oct. 103 
(Selected As Carrier) ............ Feb. 111 
Aid Association for Lutherans, ——— 
(Dividend Action Correction) -Sept. 119 
All American Life & Casualty, Park Ridge 
NOOR RV OOUIED sccccccwescccwecd Apr. 119 


American Bankers Life. Miami 
(Vice President and Director of 
MIU Sra fa wos Anica canoes Mar. 127 
American Capitol Ins. Co., Houston 


(Merger Completed) ............. Feb. 111 
American General Life, Houston 

(Executive Promotion) ........ Oct. 103 
American Heritage Life, Jacksonville 

(Purchases Fire & Casualty Co.) .Nov. 103 
American Hos ital and Life, San Antonio 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 111 
American United Life, Indianapolis 

(New Vice-president) ............ July 103 


For April, 1960 


American Income Life, Indianapolis 





Appalachian National Life, Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Executive Promotion) ...........2 Aug. 99 (New Company) ......sseeeeeee June 115 
American Investment Life, Baltimore CHIR TIONED . kscet es ccctewevces Nov. 103 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. Life (Medical Director) ...........-e+0+ Jan. 91 
ek EP eee Re ee Apr. 119 Associated Funeral Directors, Thibodaux 
American Investment Life, Columbia (Merger Completed) ............. feb. 111 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. Life Associates Life, Indianapolis 
voces oe ET oe Apr. 119 (New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 
American Investment, Nashville (Merger With Disability Income 
(New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 Life) ...seeeceseeeseeeeceeeecers July 103 
(New Actuary) Sept. 119 (Moves Home Office) ee Aug. 99 
vies - eet ye epee hadi all hata sept. (Agency Vice President) ........ Mar. 127 
(New Agency Director) .......... Nov. 103 Atlantic Life Richmond 
(Subsidiaries Will Merge) .......2 Ape, $900 eae ae 7 
(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 119 Seren Spey Uasen at onsets bei ae 
: , : : Atlantic Southern, San Juan 
American Investors Life, Houston (Dividends to Stockholders) ....July 103 
(Acquisition Proposed) .........../ ug. 99 : . . ‘ 
(Business Reinsured) ........... Sines 103 Automotive Life Ins. Co., New Orleans 
American Liberty Life, Jackson (Merger Completed) .......... -Feb, 111 
(New Vice-President and Sec'y) .June 115 — paitimore Life, Baltimore 
(Executive Promotions) ..... ++-Feb, 111 (Executive Changes) ............Nov. 108 
American Penn Life, Philadelphia (Proposed Purchase) ............. Jan. 93 
CHOW CO) cnciccvcccess .--Dee. 107 (New Vice President) ............ Dee. 107 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
(New President) ........ reer .-May 121 (New Vice-President) ...........4 Apr. 119 








Bankers Life, Lincoln 


(Executive Changes) ............4 Apr. 119 
Bankers National Life, Montclair 
SE CEE. sccdeceunereusod Oct. 103 
Bankers Security Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 111 
Bankers Union Life, Denver 
SEC GED bos batcccencretcces Jan. 91 
seneficial Life Ins. Society, Detroit 
(Reinsured by Supreme Liberty) .Apr..124 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 
CE MED 660e ceveeeess vee July 103 
CPD secenreceevecensese Oct. 103 
Se ED on aneacenesecees Nov. 103 
(Credit Card Clarification) ...... Dee. 107 
(Purchases Company) ............ Jan. 91 
(Executive Promotions) .........2 Apr. 119 
toston Mutual Life, Boston 
(Executive Promotion ) ........ Oct. 103 
(Named Vice Presidents) ........ Nov. 103 
Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City 
(HOW PYGBteRt) ccc ccccscacescovcd Apr. 119 
Calhoun Life Ins. Co., Columbia 
(New Vice P resident) ae Maat ake a Feb. 111 
Cangerate Life, Oakland 
New Comptroller) ...........-- Oct. 103 
(New PUREE) cvccccctvcncscce Nov. 103 
California Union, Los Angeles : 
(Enters Life Field) .............. Nov. 103 
California Western States, Sacramento 
(Stock Split Proposed) .......... Mar. 127 
The Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto 
(Senior Appointments) .......... Feb. 111 
Cardinal Life, Louisville 
(Reinsured by Kentucky Central)..Jan. 93 
Carolina Life, Columbia 
Caw PrenbGet) ccccccccccccccss July 103 
(Purchased by Guaranty 
OED nv cab cbtence senses ..-Apr. 119 
Central Georgia Hospital Service, ‘Atlanta ie 
OO eee far. 127 
Central Natl. Life Ins. Co. of Omaha, Omaha 
(New Assistant to the President).Aug. 99 
Central Standard Life, Chicago - 
(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 127 
Central States Life, Houston ' 
PEND ccénccaneenssivecduceses Nov. 104 
Century Life Insurance Co., Fort Worth 
(New Vice President) ............ Feb. 112 
Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 
(Capital Increased) ..........+++- June 115 
Citadel Life, New York 
(New Company) .......ccccccccess Jan. 91 
The Citadel Life, Spartanburg : 
(Enters Ordinary Field) ......... Nov. 104 
City Natl. Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Acquisition Proposed) cocccceseced . 99 
‘incleoures American Investors). "Slew. "108 
Coastal States Life, Atlanta 
(Stock Dividend) ...........++++++4 Aug. 99 
(New Vice President Agency 
OS eee ear Sept. 119 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Executive Changes) ............- July 103 
(To Write A. & H.) .....-..-++. Sept. 119 
(Personal Lines Program) ...... Dec. 107 
Columbian Mutual, Binghamton 
(New Vice-president) ........... July 103 
Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Boston 
(New Directors) .........++-0+0--) ay 121 
(New Treasurer) ...........s00- July 103 
(Executive Changes) .........-..+- Jan. 91 
(To Adopt New Title) ...........4 Apr. 120 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) ..... Sept. 119 
Community Natl. Life, Houston . 
(CMESTREE) cccccccccceeseccccccccce Nov. 104 
Connecticut General Life, Hartierd | 
(Executive Changes) ............] ar. 127 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) .........4 Apr. 120 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(New AGGregS) -cccvesececoccccces Nov. 104 
Consolidated American Life, Chicago = 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Dec. 107 
Constellation Life, Norfolk 
(New Company) .cccccccccscocccced Jan. 91 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend) ............06:. May 121 
(Dividend Action) .............- Dec. 107 
(Cash Dividends to Stockholders) .Jan. 91 
Continental Life & Accident, Boise 
Cornbelt Life, Freeport 
(Increases Capital) ............. July 103 
(New Vice-president) ........... July 103 
Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
ree Nov. 104 
Cotton States Life & Health, Atlanta 
(New President) .............+2.43 May 121 
Cross Country Life, Dallas 
(New Subsidiary) ...........- Mar. 127 
128 


Crown Natl. Life, Indianapolis 


| RR ey Mar. 127 
Dakota Mutual Life and Cas., Yankton 
Ce ES, as . vccccsaecseewes an. 91 
DED  wdicehecusdwace veecee Feb. 112 
Disability Income Life, ae 
(Merges With Associates Life)...July 103 
Eastern Life, New York 
ee July 104 
(Moves Home Office) .......... Oct. 103 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 
(100th Anniversary) ............. July 104 
(Executive Appointment) ‘ = 


(Executive Changes) 
(Executive Changes) 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines 
(New President) I 


ARETE EAS May 121 
SEED «occ cveecesonsee cual vov. 105 
a, 2. | Same Dec. 107 
Equity Annuity Life, Washington 

(Johnson Steps Down) PE ESE ct. 103 
Equity General Life Ins. Co., Boulder 

Se SNEED Sccuccetcecescess June 115 


Estate Life Ins. Co. of America, Cae 
(New President) Aug. 


Farm and Ranch Life Ins. Co., Houston 


SND = vedtineaeeun kt odes vows Feb. 111 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita 

(Executive Changes) ............/ Apr. 120 
Farmers New World, Seattle 

(Stock Dividend Paid) .......... Feb. 112 
Farmers and Traders Life Ins. Co., Syracuse 

(New Secretary-Treasurer) .......: Aug. 99 

BEERS ES: Nov. 105 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 

(Director of Advertising) ........ June 115 

(Executive Vice President) ...... Nov. 105 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Executive Changes) ............ July 105 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Oct. 103 


Fidelity Bankers Life, Richmond 


(To Acquire Stock) .............. Mar. 127 
Fidelity and Guaranty Life, Baltimore 
COP CAO ccecciawicscsnces Feb. 112 


Fidelity Interstate Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) Mar. 128 


(New Vice-President) ..... Apr. 120 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
CE ED | vkeweneneve-esses “eb. 112 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Vice President) ......1 ov. 108 
Fidelity a Life, Philadelphia 
SUID avcuvcuccdeceeseacceal y 125 
Financial Life & Casualty, Columbia 
(To Merge with Amer. Invest. 
eS Rr errerrre Apr. 119 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 
(New President) ................ June 115 
First National Life, Phoenix 
(New Vice President) .......... Dec. 107 
First Pyramid Life, Little Rock 
(New Vice-President & Agency 
DED, - anasiwadananives seccees Oct. 104 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(Increased Stock Dividend) ..... June 115 
(New Vice-President) .......... Oct. 104 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 128 
Gateway Life Ins. Co., Rocky Mt. 
ae ec. 108 
General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 
(Executive Promotions) ........../ Aug. 99 
(New Vice President) ............ Feb. 112 
General Assurance Corp., Atlanta 
(Merger Proposed) .........csece. ec. 108 
(Merger Completed) ............./ Apr. 120 
General Life, Milwaukee 
(New Vice-President) ............: Jan. 92 
General Life Company, Seattle 
SO aaa Nov. 108 
Georgia International Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Stock Over-subscribed) ........ Sept. 119 
Fo |.) errr Mar. 128 
Georgia Life and Health, Atlanta 
ee an. 92 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
(New Vice-President & Supt. of 
[PEE Jan. 92 


Government Employees Life, Washington 
(Increase in Authorized Capital) — 99 
me een re Aug. 99 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 92 

Great American Life Ins. Co., Newark 
(New Company) 

Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Executive Changes) ............. May 121 
CGemeenes Piee Ce.) ccccccvscecs Oct. 104 

Great Fidelity Life, Indianapolis 


Te? wwhenssweubeededash Gea .Mar. 127 





Great National Life, Dallas 
(Vice President) .............. Nov. 108 
(Executive Changes) .......... Mar, 199 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 12) 
(Associate Board) ............... May 19 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President-Agency 
RE een cea tuenonsaeed'a.s May 1 
Great Southwest Life, Phoenix 
(Affiliated with Producers) 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(New Home Office) ............ July 105 


Great Western Life Ins. Co., San Antonio 
(Purchased) 


a ee re ee Jan. % 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 

(Merged with Mid-South Life) ..May 1% 

(Purchases Carolina Life) ..... Apr. 119 
Guaranty Savings Life, Montgomery 

(Merger) SE eae eee Nov. 108 

EY ahiivclemes widtaddedtinwess Dee. 108 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co., New York 

(Executive Changes) ........... Feb. 11 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock Interest Acquired) ...... 1g. 10 

(Stock Dividend) .............:;. Jan. 9 
Hamilton Life, New York 

CPP SOD nc cise csvecene ..Mar, 12 
H. B. A. Life, Phoenix 

(New Vice-president) ........... Oct. 104 
Home Life of America, ieee: 

GF RED sevcccetcsiucsvss y 16 


Home Life, New York 
(New Executive Vice-President) ..Jan. ® 
(Executive Advancements) ..... 
Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 
(Company Reinsured) ...........J July 108 
Independent Life, Baltimore 


(Control Purchased) ............J ily 108 
Ins. Co. of America, Portland 

fl, eee Jan. 92 
Insurance Company of America, Sale: 

CR, INE iss see 400-06 cies Apr. 121 
InsurOmedie Life, Dallas 

Ge HEE Sdim dcrrwirs Goaeewsecees May 12 
Intercoast Mutual Life, Sacramento 

(New Vice-president) .......... t. 105 
International Opportunity Life Ins. Co., 

Denver 

 , Sept. 119 
Inter-State Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(New Agency Director) ......... Sept. 119 

CO: NE ce cn twas ccwkeeeet Tan. % 

(Purchases Great Western) Jan. 9 


Investors Life, Atlanta 
(To Merge with Kennesaw 
“3 Sta June 115 


Investors Life, Cedar Rapids 


(New Executive Vice-president) .Oct. 16 
Jefferson Natl. Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 

CHOW PrOSent) .. occccccccccceccAUS, ae 

(New Vice President) .......... Fe : 3 


Jefferson Std. Life, Greensboro 

oo ee ee eee Mar. 1% 
John Hancock Mutual, Roston 

(Senior Officer for Western 








DED -clidckiiumasWaesoudeouesel Sept. 119 
(Executive Promotions) .........: Apr. 121 
Kentucky Central Tife & Acc., Anchorage 
(New Bid for Stock) ............¢ uly 108 
(Control Passes to Kincaid) ...../ Aug. 1 
(Reinsurances) ........... Jan. % 
(Cash Dividend Paid) Cixwawm ead Jan. 93 
(Stock Split Approved) .......... Feb. 113 
(Executive Changes) ue iethaibene Mar. 129 
(Executive Promotions) .........2 Apr. 121 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
(Merges with Investors Life) ....June 115 
(Merger Proposed) Sept. 119 
(Reinsures Central Georgia 
SED: “dcabaies Gud-ae'e Siw sntneen Mar. 12% 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh 
| ae ee ..Mar. 139 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
8 UU. — ae Jan. % 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Feb. 113 
Ce REY ditctoscweeweesss Mar. 12 
Legal Reserve Life, Los Angeles ; 
Ce, ES i cedsecareseces Jan. % 
Liberty Life Insurance, Greenville 
CCIE CIID i cccweccuccupess c. 108 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham BS 
Sees IID, icc ou seco cesses May 12 
a RD edxoeees oxae may 12 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .Apr. 121 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 


(Earlier Decision Upheld) ....... June 115 
a Perea Aug. 10 
(Murchison Gains Control) ..... Sept. 12 
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Lifeco Ins. Co., Seattle 

ee TOR -«cenqtavesiccadaeedecs Nov. 108 
Life Ins. Co. of Ga., Alabama 

(New Vice-president) ........... July 108 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond 

(Establishes New Dept.) ........ Feb. 113 

(Stock Dividend Distributed) .Apr. 121 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Executive Promotions) Apr. 121 
London tile, London 

(New Vice-President) eee eed Apr. 121 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 

(Control Changes) .............-. July 108 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis 

(Management Retains Control) ...Dec. 108 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

(Capital | ere June 116 

Sew OMSTIRE) occccccccccccceses June 116 

(Increases Capital) ............. July 108 
Main Life, Miami 

SCE ACHUITEE) cc cccceviccscess Mar. 128 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Executive Appointment) ...... Oct. 105 


Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 


(Executive Changes) ............ June 116 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York 

EAemOlIMtMOREB) «660.00 .ccccccces Sept. 120 

(Executive Elections) ........... Dee. 108 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 113 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 

(New PresiGent) ..ccsecsesccscces July 108 


Mid-South Life, Montgomery 
(Merged with Guaranty Savings) 
Midwest Life, Lincoin 


-May 122 


(New President) ................ Mar. 129 
Mid-Western United Life, Fort Wayne 
(See Carolina Life) ....... wn e-Scee Ns 


The Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 
(Enters Individual Health Field) Mar. 129 
(New Vice Presidents) ........... Mar. 129 

Monarch Life Insurance, Springfield 
(New Sales Directors) .........--] May 123 
(New Investment Vice-president) .July 109 

Monumental Life, Baltimore 
Re | ee Mar. 129 


Munich American Reassurance, Atlanta 
Se «CURE  ccccccccencecess Jan. 
The Municipal Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 130 


Mountain States Life, Colorado Springs 


ere Dec. 109 
Munich American Reassurance, Atlanta 
(New Executive Vice-President) .Apr. 122 


The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 130 
Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo 


GEUEW EVQUMIOMC) ccccvcccccnccesa July 109 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 123 

Fee Aug. 100 

(Realigns Sales Staff) ........... Dec. 108 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 130 

(Executive Appointments) -Apr. 122 
National Accident and Health, Phila. 

(Promoted to Vice President) ...Oct. 105 

we eee Jan. 94 
Natl. Farmers Union Life, Denver 

(New General Manager) ........ Feb. 114 


Natl. Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Vice-President and Director of 


ae, Ae ee Te 
(New Vice-President) ...........2 Apr. 122 
The Natl. Life Assurance, Toronto 


(Further Control Acquired) ..... Mar. 130 





(Stock Split) A pee treme 
(Executive Changes) ............Mar. 130 
Natl. Life and Casualty, Phoenix 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 130 


National Old Line Ins. Co. Little Rock 


(50% Stock Dividend) ........... uly 109 
(New Executive Vice- ia -Sept. 120 
(New President) Seer 
(Executive Vice President) ......Nov. 108 

Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
_ (Stock END vcnecs wees acne June 116 
Natl. Reserve Ins. Co., Phoenix 
(Affiliated with Producers) ...... Feb. 114 
(Merger Proposed) ............ -Feb. 114 
New York Life, N. Y. 
(New Vice-presidents) ........... July 109 
(Heads Product Development) -Noy. 108 
North American Accident, Chicago 

(New Secretary) July 109 
(New Controller) Dec. 108 
(Name Changed) Feb. 114 





abe s. Feb. 114 
The North y ~ MEE Co. for Life, Accident 
and Health Ins., Chicago 


NTRS orca tata hincuaeteesee ie Feb. 114 


For April, 1960 


North American Equitable, Cincinnati 
(Purchases Control of Independent 


DET: dub hemes acess ones Gonaene July 108 
Se IIE Sain smbieveweetiews Feb. 114 
The No. American Co. for Life A. & H 
Chicago 
(New Vice President) ...........é 122 
North American Life Ins. Co. of Chicago 
rer ee Jan. 94 
(Dividends to Stockholders) Apr. 122 
(Executive Promotions) .........2 Apr. 122 
North American Reassurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointment) ......./ Aug. 101 
Northeastern Life, Mt. Vernon 
(New Vice President) ........... Mar. 130 
(Executive Vice-President 
ere -Apr. 122 
Northern Life, Seattle 
CO SED cn cuccedecccocacavil Apr. 122 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Executive Changes) ............ Oct. 105 
(Increased a Dividend) ...... Dec. 108 
(HCOES E. GD WOME) ceccccccccce ec. 108 
Cote Life, Los Angeles 
(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 120 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 94 
Occidental of North Carolina, Ratetee 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Oct. 105 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Mutualization Completed) asec’ Oct. 108 
(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 114 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Stock Split Distributed) -Mar. 131 
Oil Industries Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(New Vice-President) ...........§ ept. 120 
Old American Ins. Co., Kansas C ity. 
(Address Changed) ............. Sept. 120 
Old Equity Life, Evanston 
(New Agency Vice President) ...June 116 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(New Officers and Directors) .....: Apr. 122 
Old National Insurance, Houston 
OO eee eae Nov. 108 
Old West Life, Boise 
(Reinsures Idaho Mut. Benefit)..July 108 
Olympic Natl. Life, Seattle 
(Increased Cash Dividend) ...... Mar. 131 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 


(Executive Changes) .............May 123 

(Mutualization Completed) ..... Sept. 121 

(Stock to be Distributed) ....... Dee. 109 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Customer-Insurance Plan) ..... Sept. 121 
Patriot Life, New York 

(New Superintendent of 

I elaine 40:00 '0.0-6.00.00:0 0:0 May 123 

(THES PEGURSOG) 2. ccccccccccsecd Apr. 123 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Dividends to Stockholders) .....: Apr. 123 
The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co., Philadelphia 


(New Executive Vice President) Aug. 101 


Peoples Life, Washington 
(Capital Increased) itn ala.0'o-s0ces May 123 
OO ea Oct. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
RS Bi eran 
Piedmont Life Ins, Co., Atlanta 
(New Vice President) 
(Merger Proposed) 
(Merger Completed) 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 
(Correction) 
Pilgrim National, Chicago 





(Converts to Legal Reserve Co.)..July 109 

(Expansion Program) ............ Jan. 94 
Pioneer American, Fort Worth 

(Executive Promotions) ......... May 124 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(Converts Preferred Stock) ...... July 109 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

ee ree Nov. 109 

(Reinsures Universal Guaranty) .Nov. 109 
Producers Life Ins. Co., Phoenix 

oe eae Feb. 114 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Stock Dividend) 906eebeeeseeuede Dec. 109 

fo ee Apr. 123, 

(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 123 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Dividends to ee) Seees June 116 
Provident Mutual, Phila 

(Executive Changes) eaibacn wine nana Oct. 108 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 114 
Prudent American Life Assurance Co., 

Cleveland 

6 he Feb. 115 
Prudential Ins, Co., Newark 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 117 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Sept. 122 

(Executive Changes) ............4 Apr. 124 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Executive Changes) ............ Nov. 109 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Proposed Incr. in Authorized 


| ee eee June 117 

(Stock Dividend) TE re Nov. 109 

(Dividends to Stockholders) .....2 Apr. 124 
Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas 

(Formerly Insur-O-Medic Life) ..May 122 

(Merger Proposed) ..............8 Sept. 119 
Republic National, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .........4 Aug. 101 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Nov. 109 

(Executive Changes) ...........+:: Jan. 94 

(Stock Split) ...cccccccccccsesces Mar. 131 

(Dividend Proposed) ...........- Mar. 181 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Mar. 131 
Richmond Life, Richmond 

(Stock Dividend) ................ June 117 
Rocky Mountain Life, Albuquerque 

CRROTHOE) cc cvccececccvesescovesccs Dec. 109 

(Merges with Twentieth 

SEND . vaccebuventse eb eoeseour Apr. 124 

St. Paul Life and Casualty, St. Paul 

(Control Acquired) ............20] Mar. 1531 


Savings Bank Life Ins. Fund of Conn., 


Hartford 
(GMCS MIOCOE) nc cecscccsevcs Sept. 122 
Seaboard Life, Miami 
(Revises Capital) ................Jduly 199 
, ee July 199 
(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 122 
Security American Life, Memphis 
(New Treasurer) .........c-ceees May 124 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Executive Promotions) ......... July 1109 
(Organizes A. & S. Division) Apr. 124 
Security Life, Minneapolis 
eae Mar. 1 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 
(New President) ........e.sesee0. July 110 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
NO PVGQUMGEMED civcnccwcssvecued Aug. 102 
(New Executive Vice President) .Mar. 132 
Skyland Life Insurance, Charlotte 
CMOTMOT) cccccccccccescccoccccecs Nov. 108 
(RESEND ccccccccccciccescecoeses Dec. 108 
South Coast Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Executive Changes) ............§ Sept. 122 
Southern Equitable, Little Rock 
(Establishes Open-End Mutual 
PORE) ncccasecetcnescecessesesed Apr. 124 


Southern Heritage Life, Charlotte 
(Stock To Be Acquired) 
Southern Life and Health, 


Mar. 127 
3irmingham 


(New President) ...ccccccccceccced Apr. 124 
Southern Life of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Stock Dividend Paid) .......- Oct. 108 

(Merger Completed) ............. Mar. 131 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) ....cccccccccces May 124 

(New Buildings Dedicated) ...../ June 117 

(New Chairman) ......ccccscccees Sept. 122 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Nov. 109 

(Stock Split and Dividend) ...... Dec. 109 

(Official Appointments) ......... Dec. 109 

(Stock Split and Dividend) ...... Jan. 94 


(Enters Individual Health Field) .Mar. 15 
Springfield Life, Brattleboro 


(New Company)  ........eceeees, Oct. 108 

(New Company) occccoccccccccccs Dec. 110 

(New Company) .....c.ceceeeeeeees Jan. 94 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Secretary) <..cccovcvcesese: July 110 
State Reserve Life, Forth Worth 

(Now PregiGet) .ccccocsccecceced Jan. 95 

(New President) ..cccccccccceses Feb. 115 
Standard Ins. Co., Portland 

(New Vice President) .........../ Aug. 102 
State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome f 

(Executive Promotion) ..........2 Aug. 102 
State National Life, St. Louis 

(Hew PUGGERORE) cccecccscccscccs Oct. 108 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 

(Reinsurance Agreement Con- 

SUMMASH) .ncccccecccccscessecesd Apr. 124 
Surety Life, Salt Lake City 

(100% Stock Dividend) .......... July 110 


Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. Y. 


(Moves Headquarters) ........... May 124 
Texas Life, Waco 

COU DGD ink oh wseccicciccee May 124 
TransContinental Life, Chicago 

(Control Purchased) .............. Jan. 95 
Transouth Life, Columbia 

(Enters A. & H. Field) ........... Oct. 108 
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The Travelers Ins. Cos., Hartford 


United Benefit Life, Omaha 


Vanguard Life, Phila. 




























(L. A. Branch Office) ..... severe Sept. 122 (Milne Elected Treasurer) ......./ Apr. 125 (Name Changed) .................May 125 
Twentieth Century Life, Phoenix United Fidelity Life, Dallas Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 
(Reinsured by Rocky Mountain (CCGNE BROTORGO) 6 <..c ccc ccicecccel Apr. 125 (Stock Dividend) .............. Apr. 125 
DE Seeacstanne ts eded<vsneswn baud Apr. 124 DOE OS eee Apr. 125 (Executive Changes) .......... Apr. 125 
Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati United Life, Jacksonville Wabash Life Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Executive Appointment) ........4 Aug. 102 — eee ee eS 7 b, » on chyna: 5d BER eas Nov. 110 
(Becond Vice President) ......... Nov. 110 Southern) see seeeeeeeeeeeecees June 117 Washington Natl. Insurance Co., Evanston 
(Promotions) Yet sel No ge oi Apr. 124 (New Vice Presidents) .......... June 117 (Treasurer and General Counsel 
Union Life Ins.. Little Rock United Insurance of America, Chicago ; Retire) paeee swans eves eseeece Feb. 115 
(Control Changes) Nov. 110 i eee eee Dec. 110 West Coast Life, San Francisco 
ecccescesesescd ° : Tica.P ; T . 
(New President) Sous hatkearened Dec. 110 United Services Life, Washington, D. C. Sealy! Sealy oo eo 
_(New President) = -Apr. 125 (Proposed Capital Increase) ....May 125 (Dividends to Stockholders) .. pr. 1235 
Union Mutual Life, Portland CEE HOUSED kievcckaeece nese May 125 Western Life, Helena 
. . 2 Sekt May 125 (Capital Increase Approved) ....Aug. 102 (Executive Changes) r. 1233 
(Executive Promotions) ..Apr. 125 " mbites . ah ’ . Dasa anges) ....-.--. pr. 12 
es . : 4 The U. S. Life Ins. Co., New York Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
if nion Protective Assurance Co., Memphis | (Officers Elected) F ..Feb. 115 (Purchases Stock of United Life) . June 117 
(Title Changed) ..........sceeees Sept. 123 [niversal American Life, Atlanta (New N ice Presidents) .......... fune 117 
Union Protective Life Ins. Co., Memphis (Merged Proposed) ............. ec. 108 (Director of Agencies) a Nov. 11 
oe ee Pe ee Sept. 123 (Merges with General Assur Western States Life, Fargo 
—s — Stock IIA As ir 
Union Trust Life, Duluth q Corp.) gio pg a eee al gaa Apr. 120 b = 7 aeeaeane) ee June 118 
(New Executive Vice-President) .Oct. 108 Universal Guaranty Life, Shreveport Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
United American Life, Atlanta (Reinsured by Preferred Life) ..Nov. 109 (Capital Increase Approved) ne 118 
(New Vice-President) ............ July 110 University Natl. Life, Norman Zurich Life, New York 
(New Vice President) ........ ..-Mar. 132 (New Agency Director) .......... Noy. 110 (New Vice President) ......... far. 132 
panaggi pe | t] Lt Lit | m| } TT | pau 
; d) WD ; ; 
~ ll I 
(lin Vovtllle 1 m1 PULL ELL ELL Ln 1 F 
American National, Galveston, Texas ahaa aeiaoba ec marde has 103 Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa ......ccccccceccccees 6S 
reeanieeny Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass ose cece #1 Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada .................6.- , pa 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. ........ ° : ee 16 Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass, ............+... 1h 
Atlantis Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. ..... rte. cow 2 Massachusett Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. ........... 28 
Auditorium Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio ... . tee i2 Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ............ 10 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. . wane ae 31 McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. ...........- ene mB 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. ..... Sted emmin , taveen 34 Metropolitan Life, New Tork, Ni. Fy. .iisscescccccciswcsae 
Best Industries, Inc., Miami, Fla , pigie cheat ‘ Bert 52 Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass. ....... 49 
sorchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich 111 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ........ 99 
towles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va = ay iGae) Va Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. ........ 12 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill sae 111 National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio ....... 39 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, Mo . soe OF National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ....... ‘ . 121 
Cadillae Associates, Inc., Chicago, Il National Travelers Life, Des Moines, lowa ............... 79 


Campbell, Donald F., 


Chicago, Ill. .. icaiere . a 
Central Standard 17 


Life, Chicago, Il. 


Colburn Associates Inec., John, Wilmette, Ill 26 
Combined Ins. Co. of America, Chicago, Il . aire 59 
Crown Life, Toronto, Canada .......... anc = 30 
Dawson & Son, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn baw 111 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. ......... ‘ oe 22 
Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. ...... 122 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. ¥ 117 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan ; ; 64 
Federal Life, Chicago, Il .... 0S gael didi er ‘ 73 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa ae ier 73 
First Boston Corp., New York, N. \ : coe 5 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill .. 100 
Friden, Ine., San Leandro, Calif. ... : , ; nn 44 
Fund Insurance Group, San Francisco, Calif e: 75 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. . 111 
Gorey & Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. . ‘a eer Ts 4 
Gov't Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas .. e 4 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas ..... pias 19 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ......... Se enaes 24 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada ............ 63 
a eS era 111 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 111 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. ................. 111 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas ee 70 


International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y ..42 & 55 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass 5 ae kis aa 60 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. .. : 32 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. ............ : anh) ae 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga om 5 a aoa Gace ack } 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va wee : , 5s 6 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Nebraska Brae Bs 78 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. .....................- 126 


Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ..............ceee08. 111 
North American Co., Chicago, Ill. .............. 91 
North American Life, Chicago, TH. .........ceccsee. : Ss 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ........ 3 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 98 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. ...... .. 111 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .......... ee ee 131 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ............ 3 
PRGCERE COGm,, TOGMOSIEE, Te Zo. ce cccccctebe se tewsecssnes oH 
Pane. Bae, CPO, Dein wow sck cuwascetewsce css ves aces 5 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas ..... Hy 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. Di .cccsccccesecess 102 
Rintye Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga. ........ 111 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn 2 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. .......-....++++- 11s 
ees Ti, TORE, WE. nk cecicen bcse sees casiecesss 89 
Solomon. & Co., Irwin, New Work, N. Xs cccccccsccccscsees 111 
Seuthinnd Tits, Daelbns, TORRES 2occsccccccscvccvcscccvess 104 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co’s, Springfield, Mass. 71 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Til. ....ccccccccccccccscscccs 76 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ...............000055 20 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada ...............++. sabekeweaees aU 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. ............+-.---- ' 111 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn. ............++.++5 Back Covel 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ................ 111 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ............. Vartan pL 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Il. 38 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ...........---+0e0s 116 
U. S. Bronze Sign Co., New York, N. Y. .......... oO 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .................- 107 
W hiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Pn TEMG coetwsestiex ° 45 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ..........-----: 111 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc. New York, N. Y. .............- 111 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ........ 111 
Wreene Line, Inc., Worcester, Mage. ....iccccccccccccecces ae 47 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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